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■ The Context for Education 

• Public schools educate the overwhelming majori- 
ty of students from kindergarten through the 
undergraduate level of college. However, privately 
controlled institutions of higher education are 
responsible for training a substantial proportion of 

. graduate students and more than half of all first- 
professional students (entry 1.1). 

• : Of -all, public television licensees, 79 percent pro- 
vided educational services at the elementary/secon- 
dkfy level and 84 percent served participants at the 
v postsecdndary:level (entry:.!. 5). , / 

\ :Mpre than three-fourths of adults in the West 
\ have graduated if f om . High : school compared to Jess 
\ than two-third^ of- adults in the South (entry 1.12). 

• Metr^ojitan central cities and norimetropolitari 
areas exhibited appreciably higher dropout rates than 
the rest of the country. Hispanic 14- to 34-year-olds 
showed, the highest rates, about 40 percent in 
metropolitan areas (entry 1.13). 

• The 27,753 provider institutions offering voca- 
tional programs enrolled 19,563,175 students in 
1978-79. Virtually a!! secondary level vpcational 
enrollments werejn public schools with less than a 
single percentage point in private schools (entries 4.1 
and'4.2). 

• Among high school seniors participating in the 
labor 'force, nearly a third of blacks and a fifth of 

. Hispanics were unemployed ^compared to a 15 per- 
cent^unemployment rate for whites. Unemployment 
rates. among high school students were higher in ur- 
ban commtftiities than in suBurban or rural areas, 
(entries 5.13.and'5.14). 

Higher Education 
. * • In 1972 high school males were nearly .wice as 
likely as females to say they 'expected to go to 
graduate school, but by 1980 that difference had nar- 
rowed to less than 2 percent (entry 3.1). 

• Nearly two-thirds of the high school class of 1972 
' had attended cqllege by 1979; one-fourth had obtain- 
ed a bachelor's degree or higher. High school expec/ 
tations played an important part in determining 
higher education attainment (entry 3.2). * / 

• Although higher education tuition and fees' grew 
rapidly during the J.970*s, these charges, calculated as 
a percent of median family income, did npt change 
significantly (entry 3.7). / 

• After passage of the Middle Income Students 
Assistance Act in 1978, the proportions of middle 
and high income students receiving financial aid in- 

1 " creased (entry 3.8). - * 

• Higher education enrollment/peakedjn 1980 at 
q irly 12 million students (entry 3-9). 

ED \r Women have represented/the majority of first- 
LJ^feL e freshmen since 1976 and by 1979, they were the ^ 
_„.majori^ . 



• In just 2 -years, between 1977 and 1979, the 
number of men earning the bachelor's degree drop- 
ped by nearly 4 percent, and jncjeased forewomen by 
nearly 5 percent.* Whites earning the bachelor's 
degree dropped by nearly 1 percent, and the increase 
for minorities ranged between 2 and, 14 percent (entry 
3.15). 

• Higher education expenditures increased by 117 
perceijt between 1971 and 1979, but when adjusted 
for inflation and enrollment, expenditures varied by 
less than 4 percent during that period (entry 3.24). 



Elementary/Secondary Education ** % 

• In 7 States, public school enrollment actually in- 
creased at both the elementary and secondary level 
between 1970 and 1979, while in 12 States, total " 
enrollment declined by over 15 percent (entry 2.1). 

• Enrollment in private schools was most prevalent 
in the Northeast and North .Central regions and in 
central city areas. In Northeastern central cities, 
more than one-fifth of all students attended private 
schools (fentry 2.3).* 1 t 

• Although pubHc secondary schools had* slightly 
lower student-teacher ratios than Catholic schools, 
they had more stfldents per counselors, assistant 
deans/principals, and librarians than private schools 

> on^the average (entry 2.8). > 

• While several States across the country proposed 
competency-based certification of teachers, evalua- 
tion activity was concentrated in the Sbuth (entry 
2.10). / . 

• The distribution of seniors within the broad cur- 
ricular categories of academic, general, and. voca- 
tional education differed little by s6x but markedly 

>y racial/ethnic group (entry 2.20). 

Although participation in private schools was 
highly related to family income, the tuition and fees 
paid did not differ appreciably, except between the 
highest income group and all other groups (entry 
2.25). * 

• Overall evaluations of students' narrative essays f 
revealed slight shifts in writing performance during 
the 1970's." Scores of 9-year-olds improved 
somewhat, those of 13-year-olds declined, primarily 
between 1969 and 1973, Jjnd those of 17-year-olds 
showed a minor,decline (entry 2.26). 

• A majority of all handicapped students spent less 
than 10 hours a week in special education programs, 
although this varied considerably by the type of han- 
« dicap. Mentally retarded, seriously emotionally 
ciist'urbed # , omiopedically impaired, and deaf 
students were far jess likely to spend most of their 
day: in regular cl^srooms. (entry 6«8), , _ J 
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Foreword 
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The Condition of Education is the annual statistical. 

report describing conditions'^ education a$ well as 

those in the larger society that affect education. It is 

prepared by the National Center for Education 

Statistics as required.by Public Law 93-380, Title V, 

Section 5(H (a). This is the seventh such report. ■• 

* 

IrMhis report, statistical data are presented on a 
yafiefyvof issues^concerning educational institutions, 
participants, and personnel. The report is organized -, 
to reflect the characteristics of: the education system 
and its relationship to the larger society.The first sec- 
tion of this report describes trends and developments 
affecting education at all levels. Chapter ^establishes 
the context for examining the condition of education, 
chapter,, 2 covers elementary/ secondary education, 
and chapter 3 exammes higher education. In the sec- 
ond section of the report, special topics, have been 
selected for closer analysis. Chapter 4 looks at voca- 
tional education, chapter 5 -examines education's 
relationship to employment,, chapter 6 describes 
education of the handicapped.- 



i o * 

i 

The narrative for each chapter refers to data pre- 
sented in chartbook form. Each entry on a topic con- 
sists of a tafile end a chart, -which are presented^ 
together. The data highlighted in the chart, and brief-* 
ly described in a statement accompanying the chart, 
are extracted from the facing table. Data used in the 
chart appear in boldface type in the table, which may 
be readily consulted for further information; 

An effort was made in preparing this report to ad- 
dress a broad range of significant issues at all levels 
of education. Data on emerging as well as recurring 
issues are reported. Many of the statistics presented 
here relate io. issues, not included in previous editions 
of this report. To aid readers desiring statistics on 
other topics or more data on a particular issue, a 
cumulative index lists topics and data shown in the 
1978, 1979, and 1980 editions, as well as in the pre- 
sent edition. 

Part Two of this report'eontains a description of the 
activities of the Center for fiscal years 1981 and 1982 
to assist the reader in understanding the information 
and ^services available in the" National' Center for 
^Education Statistics. 
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Chapter! 
A Contextior Examining 1 
the Condition of Education 



This chapter is" intended as an introductory overview 
to American education. As such it presents only the 
broadest profile of a very complex system. The 
American educationaT system— or systems, to be 
more accurate— represents a microcosm of American 
society in all its structural complexity, cultural vari- 
ety, and public involvement. Just as America is 
known as a pluralistic society, the educatipnal system 
can be characterized by its diversity of structure, par- 
ticipating groups, and public support. 

Later chapters complete this profile by portraying 
education at various levels aijtd in various roles. 
Chapters 2 and 3 detail participation^ resources, and 
outcomes at the elelrientary/secohdary and higher 
education levels. Chapter 4 examines these com- 
ponents in vocational education at the secondary and 
postsecondaryjevels. Chapter 5 focuses <yn educa- 
tion's role in facilitating the transition to work. 
Chapter 6 provides, for the first- time, a detailed ex : 
amination of the extent to which public education of- 
fers full participation to handicapped students, 
i t s 

Complexity of Structure 

Administration of American schooling is a responsi- 
bility shared by various Tevels of governance and by 
both the ;public and private sectors. Public and 
private elementary/secondary schodls and, higher 
education institutions enrolled about 58.5* million 
students in the fall of 1979 (entry Tvl). Over 50 
million of these students were enrolled ift publicly 
controlled institutions, operated primarily by local 
schooLdistricts at the elementary/secondary level and 
by State boards of education at the higher education 
level: Students, in privately controlled institutions 
comprised about 1 1 percent of all elementary/secon- 
dary students ..and approximately 22 percent of .all 
higher education students. The role qf.private higher 
education institutions was most prominent beyond 
the undeffefaduate years; these institutions enrolled 
over^one-thlrd of all graduate students and almost 60 
percent of all students in first-professional degree 
programs. 



The contributions to education of both the public 
and private sector are.also evidenced in the sources of 
funding. In the 1978-79 school year, three-fourths of 
the almost $160 billion. dollars* received by educa- 
tional institutions were derived from governmental 
sources (entry 1.2). This proportion varied absolutely 
by control and level of institution; publicly controlled 
elemefttary/secondary schools, received virtually all 
of their funding from governmental sources while 
privately controlled elementary/secondary schodls 
received nb direct government support.- At the higher 
.education level, non-governmental sources including 
student fees and private contributions accounted for 
•39 percent of receipts of public institutions and 79, 
percent of receipts of private institutions. Inr the 
public sector, State government— support 
predominated, sharing the responsibility of school 
finance with localities at the elementary/secondary 
level. The Federal Government contributed almost 9 
billion dollars to public Jemehtary/secondary educa- 
tion 'and 4.6 and 3.3 billion dollars to public and 
private higher education, respectively. The Federal, 
share' of funding represented 9.7 percent of public 
elementary/secondary school receipts, 12.1 percent 
of pjiblic higher education receipts, and 17.9 percent 
of private higher education receipts. 
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Responding to a diversity of community, State, and 
national needs, formal education in the United States 
exhibits a multitude of organizational stfuclures. The 
forms of individual structural units are difficult to 
'document statistically and can only be approximated 
jby examining, the size of these units. Size serves as* a 
proxy measure^because it does influence the scale of 
.administration, may affect the nature of interactions 
and, as < sbmewanalystf have posited, pejhaps t^ie 
quality of tha educational experience. as well. 

Enrollment sizes of public elementary /secondary 
schools in the. 1978-79 school year averaged 489 
students, per school, within a , wide range from 50 
students or less to 2,000 students or more (entry 1.3). 
Although one-teacher schools were rare, schools with 
under 100 student* represented 10 percent of all 
schopls.. In terms of students, however, they jic^ 
counted for only 1 percent of the total enrollment At 
the opposite end . of the scale, schools .of 2,000 
students or more comprised 1 percent of all schools 
and enrolled 7 percent of all students. Enrollments of 
250 to^99 students represented the modal enrollment 
size, comprising 34 percent of schools and 26 percent 
of students. Above this category were found 3^ per- 
cent of schools and 65 percent of students.* The 
enrollment sizes of private elementary/secondary 
schools were smaller than public schools, averaging 
2$9 students per school for school year 1978-79 (see 
entry 2T.7 in Chapter 2). Although the range was nar- 
rower, there was some variation by religious affilia- 
tion, with unaffiliated .schools being generally 
smaller in size. Among religiously affiliated schools, 
Catholic schools were the largest, with an. average 
size of 332 students, and Seventh Day Adventist 
schools were the smallest, with enrolments of 134 
students. • ; * 



On a large/scale, highei^education exhibits a similar 
diversity of forms. Sixty-five percent of institutions 
had enrollments of under 2,500* students, represent-^ 
ing 16 percent of the total enrollment in the fall of". 
I979.(entry 1 .4). At the other end of the scale, 10 per- 
cent of all institutions, those with enrolfments of 
10,000 students or more, enrolled almost half of all 
students, Public institutions made up less than half 
of all institutions- but accounted "for 78 percent of 
enrollment, meaning that they were fewer 4n number 
but larger in enrollment size. PVivate 4-year institu- 
tions represented the most typical form, accounting 
for 20 percent of enrollments. ' 

Schooling is supplemented outside of the formal 
structure by numerous educational providers. Public " 
television and radio provide educational services to 
millions of Americans both ; within and outside the 
classroom. Of the 166 public televisionjicensees, 79 
percent offered programs at the elementary/secon- 
dary level and 84 percent offered programs at the 
postsecondary level in 1978-79 (entry 1.5). The 131 
^licensees providing elementary/secondary services, 
broadcast an average of 53 series— 36 at the elemen- 
tary level and 17 at the secondary level. Licensees 
served 43 percent of the* potential public school 
districts and 33 percent of the potential private 
schools estimated in their viewihg'areas. Within these 
viewing 7 areas, educational television broadcasts 
reached an estimated 14 million students, or 36 per- 
cent of the pptential audience.' At the postsecondary 
level, 139 licensees provided services, offering fo'fmal \ 
series for credit, informal adult education series, and 
to a lesser extent, inservice series intended primarily 
« for professional certification' The licensees estiiy^jed^ 
^n their combined total viewing areas that {here were*" 
1,361 4-year institutions and 1,045 2-year institutions 
of 'higher education. Regular, liaison -had been 
established with 516 4-year institutions and 467 
2-year .institutions. Formal series reached an 
estimated .51,000 participants, inservice series 
another 52,000, and informal adult education an au- 
dience estimated at over 916,000. 



Public radiQ licensees provided educational services 
to a lesser extent: 10 percent aired programs at the 
elementary/secondary level and26 percent broadcast 
at the postsecondary level. ElementaTy/secondary 
series reached an estimated 1.2 million students. 
Public radio was more involved in postsecondary 
education. Fourteen percent of licensees provided 
formal series, 16 percent offered informal adult 
education series, and 4 percent broadcast- inservic^ 
trainings ' ^^^^ 

* Museums also shaded in providing educational ac- 
tivities. According to the 1979 Museum Program 
survey, education was ranked by more than two- 
thirds.of museums as a major priority, outranked on- 
ly by exhibiting. Two-Thirds of the Nation's 4,408 

v museums also reported an* increase in their educa- 
tional activities and^programs in 1979, while only 2 

. percent reported a decrease. The high priority given 
to education was manifestjn a multitude of programs^ 
serving participants at all levels. Nearly 9 out of 10 
museums offered tours designed for elementary 
students and almost three-fourths offered tours for 
secondary school students' (entry:!. 6). More than half 
oT all museums arranged for tours and almost one- 
third scheduled lectures for higher education 
§tudents. Furthermore, no less than one-fifth of the 
museums provided special demonstrations,' lectures, 
and film-related media programs for these students. 

In addition to offering informal nontraditional ac- 
tivities and programs, nearly one-third of museums 
cooperated with an accredited school, college, or uni- 
versity to provide programs for academic credit. Pro- 
grams to train teachers to useteuseum resources were 
provided by 27 percent of all institutions. To assist 
the'sctiolar, resjearcher, or visitor, two- thirds of the . 
museums had library facilities and 25 percent main- 
tained museum classrocSms. Informal and formal^ 
.programs combined provided an estimated 25 million* 
sertiester" hours of education. 



Public libraries, too, provided learning experiences* 
outside of the classroom setting and even beyond the 
traditional library setting. In the fall of 197$, there 
faere 8,456 central libraries.and 6,527 branch libraries 
located throughout the Nation (entry JV^Pj/er ,4? 
thousand bookmobile andotbeHnobtfe unit stops ex- 
tended libraryjenviccS Beyond the library facilit/and 
imotjie community. These extension units comprised 
^he largest category of service outlets. An estimated 
8.5 million library visits were, reported during a 
typical week in 1^78. It was al&'estimated that;, in an> 
average week, visitors used over 3*8 million library 
materials in the library and librarians handled over 3 
million reference transactions. 

A recent, development, which promises to extend fur- 
ther the full range of library services is networking, 
whereby libraries join in a cooperative arrangement 
to share their resources. These arrangements go , 
beyond reciprocal borrowing, and may include joint 
acquisitions^ shared cataloging, and managing and 
administering of computer information systems. In 
1977-78, 608 such network's operated among 32,148 
public, loca l elementary/secondary,- £ollegei~ancL- 
university, State agency, and special libraries.' 
Through networking, public library users ckn ft^ve 
access to resources not available from the public 
library system alone. . * 

Together with traditional postsecondary institutions, 
many organizations and agencies outside the educa- 
tional system provide a vyealth of adult education ac- 
tivities- These organizations were quite diverse, with 4 
no single category of course provider administering 
more than one-fifth of all courses in 1978 (entry 1.8). 
Two-year colleges and vocational-technical institutes 
provided about 18 percent of all courses, 4-year col- 
leges and universities 20 percent, and trade and 
business schools 7 percent. Postsecondary collegiate 
and noncollegiate schools combined accounted for 45 
percent of adult education instruction. This suggests 
that another 55 percent of courses were taken 
through provides other than ^those which were 
established to'offer educational services, to 'adults. 
Among these other providers, business/industry pro- 
vided 11 percent of all courses and government agen- 
cies and private community organizations each pro- 
vided about 8 percent of-all courses. 
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Variations in Participation and Attainment ° 

Of all our social institutions, the educational system 
perhaps best typifies the openness of American socie- 
ty. Yet as a reflection of the\|arge*society, education 
mirrors the variations in participation aqtd attain- 
ment by different groups ii\ the 'social structure. 
•While opening opportunities, jt may also reinforce^ 
existing differences in status, wealth,. and power: 'An 
examination of rates of participation and levels of at-* 
tainment documents that education is not distributed 
equally across age, socioeconomic, or racial/ethnic 
ljnes. ... * 

About 59 million Americans, or 29 percent of the 
population, were enrolled in formal education in Oc- - 
tober of 1979. An examination of participation rates 
by age group readily suggests that formal schooling • 
: wi^i focused, upon the young (entry 1.9). Frbm 25 
percent of the population enrolled at age<3, the parti- 
cipation rate rose steeply to 9i-p«rcent by age 5. 
Eiyrollnwnt Approached 100 percent between the ages 
of 6 "and;14; tapering off to 84 percent by.age 17. The , 
-majority of 1 8-year-olds and a bou t one-t hird of 19- 
to ~2l-year-oI£s \yere"engag59~in formal"schoolin^~ 
mainly at the higher education level. About 10 per- 
cent of the population 25 -to 29 years old also par- 
ticipated. Participation beyond age 34, however, was 
hot* appreciable, Engaging 4 percent or less of the 
population. — * 



A look at the relationship between the educational 
status of family members and the educational attain-? 
ment of family heads reveals both the disparities that 
exist and the progress that has been made to equalize 
educational opportunities. Most high school 
dropouts had family heads with only limited school- 
ing in 1979 (entry 1.10). Tyo-thirds of family 
members whp -dropped out of high school had family 
heads^who never finished high school. 'Most high 
school graduates with no college experience had 
family heads who did not go beyond high school. 
Similarly, a majority of family members who were^ 
full-time college students were from households in 
which the heads had some college training. 



However, the data also indicate that appreciable ' 
gains in educational status have been made in a single 
generation by racial/ethnic minorities. Most black 
and Hispanic family members had family heads* with 
fewer than 12 years of schooling.^rfthpugh minority 
members in college tended to have better educated 
family heads than blacks and Hispanics in general, 44 
percent of blacks and 55 percent of Hisp.aftics were 
from families irt which the heads had lessjhan a high 
school education. Only one-fourth oif black and 
' Hispanic cdlege students had family heads with any 
college experience. These findings*suggest that educa- 
tion may reinforce the status ascribed by birth, but 1 
also may offer^opportujiities for upward' mobility* 

Measures of educational progress antf attainment 
among adolescents and adults, indicate considerable 
variation by racial/ethnic membership, country of 
origin, and language background. Data from the 
Spring, 1976 Survey of Income and Education pro- 
vide a detailed look at the educational status of 
whites, blacks, Hispanics, « Asian Americans, and 
American Indians among two age groups. 
Racial/ethnic membership, in some Ait not all cases 
distinguished those 14- to 17-year-olds who had 
fallen behind in school (entry 1.11). Adolescents of 
Hispanic origin were . somewhat more likely than 
other groups to be enrolled below the expected grade, 
while Asian Americans were the least likely. Propor- 
tions of blacks and American Indians behind in 
school were not different from the percentage of all 
14- to 17-year-olds below the expected grade; in fact, 
American. Indian rates were lower than the general 
population. This finding is difficult to interpret 
without later looking at the dropout rate among 
American Indian adolescents. Variations in expected 
grade status were not clearly apparent by nativity or 
language background. 



Distinctions by racial/ethnic group, nativity, and 
language background were clearer jwhen the adoles- 
cent dropout rate^was examined. Black, Hispanic, 
and American Indian 14- > to 17-year-olds were 
decidedly more likely to hake dropped out of school. 
Compared :c the national rate of fO percent, the rate 
for y blacks was 15 percent and the rates for Hispanics 
and American Indians were 20 and 22 percent, 
respectively. This suggests that American Indian 
adolescents were more likely to drop out of school 
completely rather than be retained befow the ex- 
pected grade. Distinctions by nativify$nd language 
background wefe most evident among Hispanics. 
Hispanic adolescents who were, foreign born or had 
non-English language backgrounds had significantly 
higher dropout rates than other Hispanics; Hispanics 
with predominantly English language backgrounds, 
in contrast, had rates that approached the national 
average. 

it is among the population 18 years old and over that 
the distinctions by racial/ethnic membership, nativi- 
ty, and language background were most sharply 
drawn. Whites and Asian Americans had the highest 
attainment rales, followed much further behind by 
blacks, American Indians, and Hispanics. Whereas 3 
percent of the general population was classified, as 
functionally illiterate, having completed less than 5 
years of schooling, comparable rates for blacks and 
American Indians were 8 percent and for Hispanics, 
14 percent. In all racial/ethnic groups, adults with 
non;English backgrounds had lower Educational at-, 
tainments than the predominantly English language 
population. Except among blacks and American In- 
dians, foreign-borns were also at a distinct educa- 
tional disadvantage. Foreign-born Asian Americans 
had illiteracy* rates twice as high as the national 
average,^ while native-born Asian Americans had 
rates far below the Nation. 



Regions of the Nation exhibited some variation in the 
level of educational attainment of adults partially as 
a result, of the racial/ethnic and socioeconomic mix 
of the population. A consistent ordering in the level 
of educational attainment- of whites, blacks, and 
Hispanics was evident in all regions of the country in. 
March of 1979 (entry L 12). The West had the Highest 
attainment rates, with high school graduates, com- 
prising three-fourths of the residents* Regional varia- 
tions were sharpest among blacks;, 42 percent of 
blacks in the South held a high school diploma com- 
pared to 62 percent in the West.* Within each region 
including the West, Hispanics had rates far lower 
than the general population; across the Nation only 
42 percent had graduated from high school. 



The consistent r anking in" educational status of 
whites, blacks, and Hispanics was also evident when 
dropout rates of young adults were examined in 
terms of their metropolitan residence. Among the 
population 14 to 34 years old, Hispanics had the 
highest dropout rates, approaching 40 percent in 
, nonmetropolitan areas iikJ979 (entry 1,13). Rates 
among.blacks showed the largest variation by area of 
.residence;^ percent of bfacks living in metropolitan 
areas outside the central citi* had dropped "but of 
school compared to 21 percent in the central cities 
and; 25 percont in the nonmetropolitan areas. These 
findings, talen together, document that although 
progress has 3cen made, considerable variation con- 
tinues to exis t among segments of the population in 
obtaining a t asi'c education., 

A look *at p< rticipation in adult education indicates 
that those differences are not likely to .disappear 
within a sirifte generation. The findings document 
that adult education in 1978 engaged participants 
with relative^ high .educational attainments, not per- 

* sons with low levels. Participants ii\> adult part-time 
educational activities in 1978 were almost twico as 
likely as the general adult population to have higher 
education experience — 57 percent compared to 30 
percent (entry -1*14Jl AInfOSt ^33 percent of adult 
education participantstfiad completed-atleasH years 
of college, in comparison to 14 percent of the total 
adult population. Although adults who had not com- 
pleted high school comprised one-third of the adult 
population, they made up only one-tenth of all par- 
ticipants in adult education. This is so despite the fact 
that the focus Of Federal support for adult education 

* is directed toward adults with learning deficiencies. 
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Diversity of Public Concerns 

Dependent on governmental funding and designed to 
serve the whole of American socfety, education in the 
United States is subject to public scrutiny and con- 
cern. According to the Gallup Poll, parents' estima- 
tions^ the public schools that their children attend 
generally declined from 1974, the first year in which 
mt question was asked (entry 1;15). In 1*974, almost- 
twehthirds of parents with public school children 

* rated their cbmmunity schools superior or above 
averager By 1979, the proportion according the • 
school high marks had dropped to less than half, and 
^thisjtrend continued into 1980. Some note of op- 
timism may be sdunded, however, in that the average 
rating in lv30, about a C + , was slightly higher than 
in 1979, although the change was not significant 
statistically. Any conclusion that this indicates an 
end to the decline must await further data and future 

. developments. 

For the 12th consecutive ycdr, the Gallup Poll has 
asked respondents. to cite what they believe to be the 
major .problems facing the public schools in their 
confmunity (entry 1 . 16). The question is open-ended, 
meaning that respondents may cite any problems that 
come to mind rather than selcfting*an.artswer from 
among fixed choices. Interestingly enough, not only 
h^s there been little change in the list that 

* respondents have drawn up over time, the rank order 

* of concerns/ also has remained fairly stable. 
Discipline continued to be the major concern ia 1980; 
approximately one person in every four cited it as a. 
major problem.. As in 1979, the related problem of 
use of dope or drugs ranked second* Poor curriculum 
also figured, among :he major concerns. Over the 
same period, the public's concern over racial policies 
diminished along with its concern over inadequate 
funding and staff. 



According to National Opinion ' Research Center 
findings, public confidence in educational leaders 
stabilized in 1980,^fpllowing a, period of jagged 
decline from the mid-1970's (entry 1.17). These 
results are consistent with those reported by the 
Gallup Poll, on parents' opinions about their -local 
schools. It is uncertain what this stability represents 
since con fiderice in jj thee leaders outside-of govern- 
ment actually rose in 1980, after experiencing, a 
similar pattern of decline in^ the 1970's. Most 
respondents iii 1980 expressed "inly some, con- 
fidence" in the people running educational institu- 
tions, slightly under one^third responded with a 
"great deal'* of confidence, and 1 about 12 percent 
said thai they had "hardly any'^confidence. 

Contrasting these ratings with those given to the 
% scientific community over the same period reveals 
this loss of supporrfor educational leadership. In 
earlier years) educational. leadership engendered the 
same level of public confidence as the scientific com- 
munity and even as late v as 1977, the two groups were 
evenly matched. Yet, in the late 1970's, a gap 
developed and wideneid with support deteriorating 
for educational leaders. As of 1980, the public's 
estimation of educational leadership y/as appreciably 
lower than' that accorded the medical and the scien- 
tific professions but significantly higher than that 
given to the executive and the legislative-branches of 
the Federal Government and to the television in- 
dustry. 
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Despite the deterioration in the late , 1970's in current 
opinion about the local schools and the Nation's 
educational leadership, public support for educa** 
tional spending remained remarkably stable during 
[this period (entry 1.18), In addition, this stability in 
(public support for educational spending did not hold 
r true for spending on other national programs. Uring 
National Opinion Research Center data from 1973 
;through 1980, a net support, index was computed 
t which tookJnto account not only^positive responses 
but negative responses as well. By subtracting the 
? proportion of respondents answering that "too much 
jis-being spcnt ,f "Trom the proportion answering that 
"too little- is being spent", the net support index 
yielded values that could range from a possible 
+ 100.0 indicating complete positive support for in- 
creased spending to a ppssible - 100.0 percent, in- 
dicating a total lack of support., 

From 1973 to 1980, the net support index for spend- 
ing to improve education remained at about 30* 
percentage points, a relatively high level of support. 
In addition the measure varied by less than 5 percen- 
tage points throughout the period, indicating con- 
siderable stability. Support for spending in most 
other areas showed a general decline. A noteworthy 
exception was support for national defense spending 
which rose precipitously from a negative value in 
1976. In 1980, support for educational spending wa? 
outranked by support fox increased spending fo~ 
crime prevention, health, and national defence. 
These areas are likely to compete with education fdt 
further public attention and funding, particularly in 
an eraof tight fiscal constraints. Thus,_despite-thr 
generally favorable support for-increasecl educational 
funding, competition for public support and financ- 
ing from these other programs may diminish the 
resources that education can command! 



Not only does education contend with other national 
programs for public support; various concerns must* 
compete for public attention within education itself. . 
Educators and policy-makers at all levels of gover- 
nance must balance those concerns in allocating 
limited resources. Creation of a Federal department 
of Education has encouraged discussion as to what 
the Nation's educational priorities should be. To find 
out what 'the public considered to be-the top educa- 
tional priorities for the Department, the most recent 
Gallup Poll asked respondents to select thei^most 
important concerns from a list of priorities (entry 
m 1.19). Respondents in 1980 were asked to choose 5 
areas out of 13 which, they considered to merit the 
greatesfnational attention in the next few years. 

The largest proportion of respondents, two-thirds, 
cited a "basic educationjreading, writing, arith- 
metic)" among the/ive highest priorities. Over-half 
of the respondents included vocational training of 
students among the most important concerns. Also 
featured in the top five were improved teacher train- 
ing and education, career counseling, and parent 
training. Somewhat further down the list were ex- 
panded college opportunities, individualized educa- 
tion plans, and expanded opportunities for gifted 
students. It was noteworthy that even those concerns 
that were low on the national list were selected by ap- 
proximately one-fifth .to one-fourth of respondents. 
This suggests that except for the mandate to provide 
a basic education and vocational training, there was 
ho agreement among the majority of the public on 
educational priorities for the Nation. 




Tabkl.l 1? 
Enrollment in educational institutions, by control of institution and 
level of instruct^:- Fall 1979 
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level of instruction 



\ All levels {elementary/secontory, higher) 

<~ tfementary/secondciy 

% * ^ Prepnmary ^ 
Regular 1 
^ ' Other* 

Grades 1st to 8th 
Regular 4 
. -'Other 2 N 

\ 

Grades 9fh to 12th and postgraduate 
Regular 1 
Other 2 

Higher education 1 

Undergraduate 
Graduate 
'First-professional 
Unclassified . 



* Includes enrollments in local public school systems and In private schools (churcrvaf filiated and 
nonsectarian). Excludes subcollogiato departments of higher education, residential schools for exceptional 
children, and Federal schools. 

* Estimated. 

> Includes degree-credit and non-degree-credlt students. 

SOURCE.U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Statistics of Puttie 
Elementary and Secondary Day Schools. Fall Fail Enrollment in Higher Education, 1979. and 
unpublished data. 
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Chart 1.1 

-Enrollment in EkmenCary /Secondary and Higher Education by 
Level and Control 
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Responsibility, for education 
.is shared by public and 
private instructional - ' 
institutions, with public 
schools educating il)e 
overwhelming majority of„ 

'.students from kindergarten 

. throligh the undergraduate 
level of collcgerHowevcr 

• * privately controlled 
institutions of-higher \ 
education are responsible 
for training a substantial 

" proportion of graduate 
students and pore* than half 
of all first-professional 
students. 
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H Private 



— i 

100 
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Table 1.2 

Receipts of educational institutions, by level of instruction, control of institution, 
and source of funds: School year 1978-79 



Elementary/secondary education 



Higher education 2 



Control of 
institution and 



Current 
funds 



Estimated i 
capital outlay 



f source of funds 




.All levels 


Total 


. Revenue 


Nonrevenue 


Total 1 


revenue 


by source 










Amount 


in thousands of d< 


illars 






Total 




S159 630 102 


$103,145,483 


$99,311,997 


$3,833,486 


$56,484,619 " 


$51.837,789 ' 


$4,646,830 


Publicly controlled 




130.236.1 \l 


92.290.483 


.88,456,997' 


3.833.486 


37,945.629 


34.527.476 


3,418,153 


Government 




115.379.537 


92.090.483 


88.256.997* 


3.833.486 . 


23.289.054 


22.018.614 ' 


1.270.440 


federal 




13.600.16f 


8,954,493 , 


8.994.493 




4,605,668 


4.539,102 


66.566 


State 




57.317.467 


40.245.S9i 


40.245.891 




17,073,576 1 


16.018.101 ^ 


1.053.475 


Local 




-44,461,909 


_ 42,850,099 


39.016.613 


3.833.486 


1,611,810 . 


1.461.411 


150,399 


Student fees 














r- 4.380.567 , 


2.147.713 


Private gifts and grants 


> 


14,856.575 


200,000 


200.000 




14'656,575 


A 835.892 


Aliother sources 




> 










L 7.292.403 




Privately controlled 




29.393.990 


4 10.855.000 . 


1 10.855.000 


W 


18.538.989 • 


17.310.313 


1.228.676 


Government 




3,811.729 








3.811.729 


3.769.513 


42.216 


Federal 




3.334.413 








3,334,413 


3.312.224 


22.189 


State * 




365.218 








3C5.218 


345.682 


19.536 


Local ^ 




112.098 








112,098 


111.607 


491 


Student fees 


2 












r- 6.323.604 




r>vate gifts and grants 
' AH other sources » 


25.582.261 


'10,855,000 


4 10,855.000 


(>) 


^14,727,261 


A 1.653.475 
L 5.563.722 


1.186.460 



* Includes estimated income for .other' schools, such as residential schools for exceptional children, Federal schools t> mdlans. and Federal 
schools :>n Federal installations. Subcollegiate departments of Institutions of higher education are Included under hlgher_educatlon 

1 includes subcollegiate departments of institutions of higher education. Excludes schools of nursing not affiliated with colleges and universities 
1 Includes estimates of revenue for plant expansion. 

* Estimated on the basis of expenditure per teacher In public elementary/secondary schools, t 

* Included Tn revenue. 

NOTE: Details may not add to tofals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Revenues and Expenditures for Public Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 1978-79, forthcoming, Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higher Education, Fiscal Year 1979", and unpublished data 
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Chart 1*2 ^ 

Revenue and Nonrevenue Receipts of Educational Institutions by Source of Funds* 



.<? 



Funding for public 
c education was derived 
•largely; from State * 
government funds, followed 
closely byjocai government 
funds at the* 

elementary/secondary level, 
and»;tb a lessef degree, by 
Federal funds at the higher 

. education level. For private 
education, the main sources 

: of funding were "student 
fees, private gifts and 
grants, and other , 
nongovernmental sources, 
with the Federal 
Government having 
contributed a small but 
significant share of private 
higher education funding. 
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Table 1.3 ,y . ' ■ 

Estimated percentage distribution of public elementary/secondary school students and 
schools, by enrollment size of school: School year 1978*79 



4'. 



\ 


ocnooi cniuumcni iitc 


Students 


Schools 






Number 






Total „ ' 


42.550.000 • \* 


- 87,006 






Percentage distribution 


V. 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 




Fewer than 50 students 


.2 


5.1 




50 to '^9 students 


.8 


5.4 




iOO to 249 students 




19.6 




,^ 250 to 499 students . 


26.5 


343 




500 to 749 students 


24.4 


19.2 




* 750 to 999 students 


14.0 


7.8 


* 


1.000 to 1.999 students. 


% . 20.2 


7.3 




2.000 students or more . 


6.7 


1.3 



NOTE: The distribution o.f schools Was estimated from data reported by 
47 States, representing 87 percent of all students. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department, of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD) 1978-79 Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. , • 
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\ Distribution of Public Elementary/Secondary School Students and Schools by Enrollment Size 



— 3 



* v - Enrollment sizes of public 
i - elemental/secondary 

' schools varied,cqnsiderably, 
; "ringing from fewer than 50 
': *~student$;to 2,000 students or, 
more. '.The modal enrollment 
/category, 250 to '499 > 
I students, represented one- 
:* fourth of all students and . * 
one-third of all schools. 



Students 



Fewer than 50 students 



r 50 to 99 students 



100 to 249 students 



i 



250 to 499 students 




500 to 749 students 




750 to 999 students 



1,000 to 1,999 studtfnt: 




;s & 



2.000 students or more 




i 
■ 



i 
i 



Schools 






i 1 1 1 1 r~- — i 1 1 1 

0 . 10 20 30 40 0 ID 20 30 40 

Percent of schools 



Percent of students 
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Tabte 1.4 * 

Number of institutions 1 and branches of higher education and enrollment distribution, by type, control, 
and emt>Uroent size: FaD 1979 , 



All institutions 



Control of 
institution and 



Percent 
of total 



4-year institutions 

Percent 
of total 



2-year institutions 

Percent" 
of total 



enrollment size 


Number 


enrolment 


Number 

\ 


enrollment 


Number , 


enrollment 


Public and private . , 


' o l en 


inn n 


1 Q<^7 * . 


63.6 


1,193 


36.4 


under doo 


* 0/3 


1 A — 




9 


193 


.5 


500 to 999 ' 


529 


"3.4 


336 ' 


2.1 


193 


1.2 


' 1,000 to 2,499 ...... . . 


845 . 


. 11.7 


497 


6.9 


348 


4.8 . 


£$00 to,4,999v 


*" 422 


12.9 


231 


7.2 


191 


6.7 


5.000 to 9.999... .' * 


358 


21.8 


• 193 ' * 


lh8 


165 


10.0 - 


10,000 to'19,999... . 


219., 


25.9 


138' 


16.2 


81 v 


9.8 




98 ■ 


22.9 • 


76 


* 18.4 


22 


4i 


rbOHC 


1 A7A 
1,4/4 


7ft 1 

/0.1 




43.0 


^25 


; 35.1 




(ft 


9 


* 11 


t2) 
w 


36 


.1 


500 to 999.., , . . 


133 


.9 % 


18 


.1 


115 


.7 


1.000 to 2.499 \ . . 


" *416 


5.9 


* 95 


1.5 


321 


4.5 


_2.500 to 4.999 


299 


9.2 


112 


3.6 


187 * 


* 5.6 


- 5,000 to 9,999, 


292 


. 17.8 


129 


7.9 


163 


9.9 


10,000 to 19,999 


194 


23.1 * , 




13.4 


81 


9.8 


20.000 and o«r . . 


90 


21.0 


• 88 


16.5 


2T 


4.5 


Private 


1.676 


21.9 


1.408 * 


20.5 


268 


1.4 


Under 500 


. 629 


. 1.3, 


472 


.9 


1S7 


.4 


500 to 999 


396 


2.5 ' 


318, 


2.0 . 


78 


.5 


1.000 to 2.499 . 


429 


5.7 


402 


5.4 


27 • 


.3 


2.500 to 4,999. 


123 


3.7 


• 119 


3.6 


4 ' 


.1 


5.000 to 9.999 


66, 


4.0 


$4 


3.9 - 


2- , 


.1 


10.000 to 19.999 


25 


2.8 


25 


2.8 


0 


0 


29,000,andover. . 


8 


" 1.9 


8 


1.9 


0 


0 



ft 



1 1ncludes only those Institutions reporting < 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. ' 1 



j enrollment. Does not include correspondence schools. 

> percent. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educaflon Statlstics/unpublished tabulations. 
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Institutions of Higher Education by Enrollment Size and Percent of Enrollment by Type and Control 



/Public institutions of higher 
( educatio'n, while fewer' in 

number than private ' 
^institutions, were more likely 

to be larger in terms of 
- enrollment size. Public 

4-year'and 2-ycar 

institutions comprised more 

than 78 percent of higher 
^education enrollment in 

1979-80. 



f 



Enrollment size: 
Under 500 
500 to 999 [ ?\ 
.1,000 to 2 r 499.^i 
2,500 to 4,999. .\ 
5.00C to 9,999 
10,000 to 19.999; 
20,000 and over' ; 



Number of Institutions 

Public 4-Year Institutions 



Percent of Enrollment 

Percent 

rI00 




I 



,Prjvate 4-Year Instttutionsv. 



Under 500, 
500 to 999 
1,000 to 2.499 
2,500 to f 999 
,5,000 to'9,999 
10,000 to .19,999 
20,000 arid over 



Under 500 
500 t(f 999 
1,000 to 2,499 
2,500 to '4,999 
5.000 to 9,999 
10.000 to 19,999 
20,000 and over 



Under 500 
500 to 999 

1.000 to 2,499 | 

2,500 to 4,999 I 

5,000 to 9,9.99 I 

10,000 to 19,999 1 

20,000 and over I 



Public 2-Year Institutions 




■ 



Private 2-Year Institutions 



100 



200 



300 



~T~ 

400 



500 



Number 



-60 



-40 



4 - 



-100 

■80 
-60 
-40 

- 20 
-0 

- 100 

60 _ 
-40 
-20 
-0 

100 
-80 ' 

60 
-40 

- 20 
-0 
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Table 1.5 * * » \ 

Public television stations .and public radio stations providing educational services, 
by level of service: iflM9 




Public radio" 



/Number of licensees providing educational services, 
licensees providing as percent of 3tT(202) licensees 
Average number of educational series broadcast - ' 

—Estimated enrollment-or audience— — , — — — 



\ 



Item' • * 

m — ^-H— 

Public television " \ 

Number of licensees providing educational services 
licensees, providing as percent of all (166) licensees ' 
Average number of educational senes broadcast 
Tstimated enrollment or audience 



Elementary/secondary . 
• services 



79 

53 

14.000^)00 



21 
10 

30 

_U00,000. 



Total 



52 
26 
6 



Postsecondary services 



Formal 1 



Informal 
adult 7 



28 
14 

2 

-8,752- 



32 
16 
3 



Inservice 1 



^39 


107 


104 


54 


84 


64 


63 


33 


11 


4 


4 


• S 


(*) 


' 50.647 


916.771 


51,648 



-rry 



9 
4 

1 

132L 



1 Services offered usually for credit with some feedback. 
> Services not' for credit with tittle or no feedback. 
*> Services provided usually for professional certification. 

*Unduplicated total counts not available. > 

SOURCE: Corporation for Public Broadcasting, Office of Educational Activities, A Survey of Public Television Stations' Educational Services, 
1978-79, 1980, arid A Study of Public Radio Stations' Educational Services, 1978-79, 1980. 
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Chartl;* 



PuMk Television Stations and Public Radio Stations Providing, Educational Services 



Of all public television - 
licensees. 79 percent 
provided educational 
services at the 
elementary/secondary level 
and 84 percent provided 
services] at the postsecondary 
level. Public radio stations 
much less frequently 
provided instruction: only 10 
percent at the 
elementary/secondary level 
and 26 percent at the 
postsecondary level. 



» * 



Elementary/secondary 
services 



Total postsecondary 
services 



Forma! postsecondary 
-services . 

Informal postsecondary 
services " ' 

Inservice postseotndary 
services 



I 



Elementary/seconcary 
services 



Total postsecondary 
services 



Formal postsecondary 
services . , 

informal postsecondary 
services 



inservice postsecondary . H 
services- - | 



Public TtkvisJon 





20 




20 



I FT 

40 60 
Percent of all licensees 



Public Radio 



i > I 

40 60 
Percent of ail licensees 



I 

100 



T" 

80 



i 

100 
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Tabk'1.6 

Museums offering educttiont! programs for students, by level of program: 1979 



Program 



Tours . 
-Demonstrations 
Special lectures/. .... 
Film and other media programs 

Outreach programs . 

Classes, workshops, semipys. . 
Performing \ arts. 
Other . • 



Elementary 


Secondary 


uouege 




Percent ol museums 




.11 


73 


St 


34 


f\ 23 


21 


29 


* 28 


31 


26 


23 


21 




IS 


9 


21 


* <s - 


22 


8 


5 


8 


5 


5 


4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
Museum Programs 1979, forthcoming. 
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Ckartl.6 

"Museums OfferingPrognuns for Students 



Museums offered a variety 

of. educational programs to 

students at all levels, with 
Jours for elementary school 

students befog the most 
^ frequently offered. Almost 
' one-third of museums 

- provided special lectures 

designed for college 

students asH^eli. 



Toors 



Demonstrations 



Special 
lectures 



Media 
programs 



Outreach 
programs 



Basses, 
workshops, 
or seminars 





n 1 rr~i — : — i \ i 

0 10 20 30 ,40 50 60 
Percent of museums 

ED Programs for elementary school students 
| Programs for secondary school students 
H Programs for college students 



I 

70 



~~l 1 1 

SO - 90 100 
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. Table 1.7 - 

Number of pubtic libraries and average weekly use: Fall 1978 

• * * > 





Item 




Number * 




T6tal public library service outlets 




70,956 




Central libraries , 




M56 




v Branches \ ... " 




6,527 




BoAmobile and other mobile unit stops „ 




49343 




Other public service outlets . . % .„ . 




6,630 




Attendance per week . a , . * .\ 




1,509,105 




ln-iibrary use of library materials per week. 




3,t23,401 




Reference transactions 1 per week 




3,050,371 


* 


( Directional transactions ' per week : 




1,763,631 



1 Information contact which involves the knowledge, use, or instruction 
in the use of one or more information sources by library staff. 
1 Information contact which facilitates the use of the library and which 
does not Involve the knowledge, use/or Instruction in the use of any 
* information sources other than those which describe the library. 

NOTE: An average week is a week In which the library Is open its regular 
hours, containing no holidays. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Library General Information Survey, tIBGIS III, unpublished 
tabulations-. 
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1.7 . * 
Pubic Libraries swd Average Weekly Use 



In an avenge week, 8.5 
million visits were reported- 
in the more than 70 
thousand public library : 
service outlets. 



i 



Central libraries 



Branches * 



Bookmobile stops 



Other public * 
services outlets 



Attendance 



In-library use 
of materials^. 



Refftence transactions 



Directional 
transactions 



Library Public Service Outlets 




. ) 



■ > 




■ 



10' 20 30 40 
Number of outlets, in thousands 



Avtraft Wttjly Use 







6 



2 f i 
Niimfeer of Visits and transactions, in millions 



50 
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Table 1JT ' *« T 

Coaxes take:, by participants in aduh education, by type of provider of instruction: Year ending Ma/ 1978 



* Number of courses. Percentage 
Provider of induction * ^ » n thousands distribution 

Total courses ♦ . 28.894 . . 10O0 

Type ol provider.of instruction- 
School 

Elementary, junior, or high school 

2-year cofif^ or vocation^ 
technical institute 

4-year coUegeor rnivervty 

Vocational, trade, or business school 

Other school - > 
Business a industry 
Door organiutoc or 

" professional association > 
Government ajency 

Private community organization * 
Tutor or private instructor 
Other 

Did pot know ^ 
Not reported 

Employer prowled instruction for 

employee* * 

School 

Business or industry 
Labor orjanuaton or 

professional association 
Government aiency 
Private community organtation . 
Other 







2,725 > 


u 


5.321 




5.666 


m 


1.933 




939 




3.165 


iio 


1.086 


X 3J 


2.445 


15 


2.394 


13 


1.338 


4i 


1.268 


4.4 


100 




544 


J9 


4.741 


1000 


1.146 


24.2 


1.998 


42.1 


2B 


*4 


985 


20.8 


116 


2.4 


283 


60 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE: VS. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistic?, 
Participation of Adults In education, 797$ forthcoming. X 



Chart L8 

Providtrs.of Instruction in Adult Education Courses 



Schools accounted for the 
majority of providers of 
adult education. courses 
with institutions of higher 

• education and vocational- 

* technical institutes 
'comprising a large share of 
'the total; Among other ^ 
providers, business/industry 
.provided 1 1 percent of all 
course* 1 and government 
agencies and private- 
community organizations 
each provided about 
8-percent of all courses. 



Schools 



Other Providers 



Percent of 
adult education 
courses takeri 

6O-1 * 



50 - 



40 - 



30 - 



50 - 



Other school 

> Vocational, trade, or 
business school 



4-year' college or 
university 



2-year college or 
vocational-technical 
institute 




Elementary, junior, 
or high school 



Other 



Tutor or 
private instructor 



Private community 
' organization 



Government agency 



Labor organization .or 
professional association 



Business or 
industry 
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Table 1.9 x 

Educational participation of civilian noninstitutional population 3 years old and over, by level 
of school and age group: October 1979 * . 



Enrolled in school 





> Total 




Prepnmary 


Elementary _ 


Secondary 1 




Age 


population 


Number 


Percent school 


school ^ 


school 


College 


■« 






Numbers in thousands 








lUlol. J JCdli via 






t 








and over 


?nfi 768 


07,0**0 


78.7 * 1 8S9 

A. O. / l,OUJ 


30,889 


15.203 


J1.380 


j years Uiu 


3,025 


746 


24.6 746 






* 


J ueirr rtfH 

^ jcdiS 010 


i n7n 


1.393 * 


45 4 1 393 








3 years 0J0 


1 074 


2.799 


92.5 2.525 


273 






6 years old , 


i nai 

J.UOI 


i ni7 




2,817 






7 years old > 


1 717 


1 71Q 




3.219 


* 




o years oiu 


147R » 




99.2 ; » . 


3.446 






j years ciu 


1 SIR 


3.514 


99.4 


3.514 






1 fl voire ftlri * 
1U JCdlS UIU, 


3.533 


3.504 


99,2 


3.504 






1 1 years o»u 


3,476 


3.451 v 


993 


3.451 


* 




l 7 voire nfH 


■ 3,517 


3,482 


"99.0 


3,468 


14 




l J yrdla QiU 


3.563 


3,529 


99.1 " ■ ■ ■ 


3.223 


306 




14 years uiu,. 


3,806 " 


3.751- 


98.6 


760 


- 2.987 


4 


i j years otu 


• 4 nil 


3.939 


97.7 


144 


3.787 


8 


id years oto 


4.142 


3.890 


93.9 


17 


3.846 


25 


l / years qjq 


■> t.U 1 3 Y 


3.389 


84.5 


3 


3.111 


276 


10 years oiu 


4.177 


2.163 


51.8 


4 


719 


1.442 


l? years 010 


4 037 


1.530 


37.8 


2 


126 


1,402 


£u years oia 


4 023 


1,296 


32.1 


2 


56 


1,237 


91 years old 


4.077 


1,151 


283 




* 35 


1.117 


22 years old 


. 3.969 


776 


19.6 


2 


16 


. 758 


23. years old 


3.934 


616 


15.8 


2 


22 


593 


24 years old 


3.757 


452 


12.0 




8 


442 


25 to 29 years old 


18.012 


1.728. 


9.f> 


9 


40 


1,680 


30 to 34 years' o'd 


16.377 


1.045 


6.4 


5 , 


44 


995 


35 to 39 years old 


13.44? 


593 


4.4 


NA 


. 27 


566 


40 to 44 years old 


11.401 


344 


.3.0 


NA 


15 


330 


45 to 49 years old 


11.067 


241 


' 2.2 


NA 


18 


223 


50 to 54 years old 


11.626 


156 


13 


NA 


17 


139 


55 to 64 years old 


20.803 


118 


.6 


NA 


7 


111 


65 years old and over 


23.525 


38 


.2 


NA 


4 


33 



NA Not available. t 
1 Includes elementary school for persons 34 years old and over. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau ot Census, Current Population Reports. School Enrollment- Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students: October 1979/* Series P-20, forthcoming and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 1.9 

Educational Participation of the Population by Age 



J Participaiion.m education 
]' approaches 100 percent 
between the ages of 6 and 
^* U t tapering off to.84 
j percent by age 17, The 

majority of 18- year-olds 
\ and about one-third of 19- , 
- .to 21 -year-olds were also 
' A engaged in formal 
. L education^ Among 25- to 
- \ 29-year-olds, participation 
' ran about 10 percent. 
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Tabtel.10 v 

Family educational background of family members 14 to 34 years old, by racial/ethnic ground 
and current educational status: October 1979 










Years ofschooi 


completed by family head 








- 


Racial/ethnic group and 
educational status 


' Total" 


" - ■ 
less than 
4 years of 
secondary 
school 


4 years of 
secondary 
school 


1 year or 
more of 
college 


« 


• 








« 

- Percentage distribution 










... All races 
High school dropouts „ 
High school graduates, no college 
Fullrtim'e college students 

» 


iGOO 
1000 
!P0,0 


66.7 
42.7 
" 16.3 


24.0 , 

4*1.2 " 
31.7 


9.3 , . 
16.1 
52.0 








White 
High school diopouts 
High school graduates, no college 
Full-time college students 


100.0 
100.0 
,100.0 


62l4 
38.8 
12.6 


26.4 

44.4 <" 

31.5 


11.3 
16.9 
55.9 






0 

• 


Black 
High school dropouts 
High school graduates, no college 
Full-time college students 


10O.O s 
100.0 . 
100.0 


77.4 
- 64.3 
44.4 


18.7 
24.8 
31.8 


3.8 
10.8 
23.7 








Hispanic 1 
High school dropouts 
High school graduates, no college 
full-time college students 


1CO.0 
100.0 
100.0 v ' 


83.9 
66.0 
54.9 


12.2 
20.8 
18.3 


4.7 

25.8 







1 Hlspanics may be of any racial group. * 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because'of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, "School 
Enrollment— Social and Economic Characteristics of Students/' P-20, forthcoming and unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Chart 1.10 

Family Educational Backgrgjind of High School Dropouts, Giaduates With no College, 
and Full-Time College Students 



Most high school dropouts 
Kad family'headS w{io also 
did hot finish high school, 
and a majority of full* time 
'college students had family 
tieacUlwith some college 
' experience. Black arid 
.Hispanic college students, 
. however, were far less likely 
; than' their white classmates 
to have come from families 
with a college background; 
only one-fourth. had family 
■ ^heads with college 
^experience. 1 



j - 



Percentage distribution By years of school completed by family head 
100 -i 



Hispanic 



White 





High school 
dropouts 



Graduates, 
no college 



Years of school completed by family head: 
| 1 year or more of college 
| 4 years of secondary school 

[|| Less than 4 years of secondary school 



Full-time 
, college 
students 



-NCES- 



ERLC 
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Tshie 1*11 ; 

EduoUioiul status and attainment of adolescents and j&ults, by radal/ethnk group, 

Bativity, ami language background: Spring 1976 





* 14« to 17-year-olds 


18-year-olds and over 








Functionally 










illiterate 






Enrolled 2 




(Completed 


Completed 




or -more 


< 


less than ' 


less than 


t 


» years below 


Dropped 


5 years of 


\i years or 


^naTdCicNsuc 


expected grade \ 


Mil 

out 


schooling) 


schooling 








Percent 




Total 


17.5 


9.6 


3.1 


28.0 


Native born 


17.5 ■ 


9.4 


2.4 


26.7 


.Foreign bora. - ' 


18.0 


16.2 


11.2 


44.0 . 


Non-English language background. 


18.5 ' > 


16.2 


88 


45.1 


Other background 






4 




(includes English). 


17.4 


§.9 


2.1 


25,1 


White? . 


17.4 


7.8 


1.9 


25.2 


Native born 


17.4 


7.7 


15 


24.2 


Foreign born. . . . 


,17.0 * , 


10.7 


'9.6 . 


43.3 


Non-Fnglish language background 


19.2 


8.4 


. 6.2 


44.2 


Other background 










(includes English). . 


17.3 


7.7 


1.4 


22.9 # 


Black?. 


17.7 


15.4 


,7.6 


41.7 


Native born , 


' 17.7 


15.4 


7.7 


< 41.9 


Foreign born. , 


. ' (3) 


(3) 


3.8 


33.2 


Non-English language background 


(3) . 


(3) 


10.2 


35.8 


Ail 1 ^| _ l 1 

Other background 










(includes English). . 


' 176 


15.4 


7.6 


41.8 


Hispanic. . , 


19.4 


20.1 


13.7 


JI9-3 


Native' -born. . ... 


18.9 


19.1 


' 10.4 


44.8 ' 


Foreign bofn. 


22.1 


24.S 


19.4 


57.1 


Non-English language background. 


' 19.2 


21.6 


15.3- 


53.0 


Other background 








• 


(includes English) . . . 


" 20.8 


• li.l 


.3 


17.2 


Asian American 


8.0 


8.3 


.5.3 


22.5 


Native born. 


(3) 


(3) 


12 


• 11.3 


Foreign born ... 


(3) 


(3) 


7.5 


28.4 


Non.Enghsh language background 


(3) 




6.4 


26.0 


Other background ^ 








(includes English) 


(3) 


(3) 


.4 


6.0 


'American Indian . , 


13.4 


21.6 


ki 


41.9 


Native born . . 


12.5 


22.0 


8.2 


42.0 


Foreign born.... i . \ 


(3) 


(3) 


2.3 


24.5 


Non-English language background. 


(3) 


(3) 


17.8 


- 49.3 


Other background'. 










(includes English).. . \, 


(3) • 


(3) 


' 4 * 


39.4 



\ 



1 Expected grade In the spring of the year Is defined for 14-year-olds as 8th grade, for 15-year-olds as 9th 
grade, fcr 16-year-olds as 10th grade, etc. Thus a 14-year-old student in the 6th grade In the spring of the year 
would be counted' as enrolled 2 years below expected grade. 
3 Non-Hlspanlc. • 

9 Base less than 75,000 not shown. * \ 

*. • 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Income and 
Education, unpublished tabulations. • 
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* Adolescent Dropouts and Functionally Illiterate Adults by Racial/Ethnic Group* 
Nativity, and Non-EngUsh Language (NEL) Background 



Xdolescent dropout rates • 
.and adult illiteracy rates 
junong racial/ethnic groups 
• varied appreciably by 
country of origin and 
' language background. 
Native-born Asian 
Americans had illiteracy 
rates far below the national 
average yet foreign-born 
Asian, Americaris.had rates 
at least twee as high as the 
Nation. "Hispanic 
adolescents from 
predominately English - 
>language backgrounds had 
dropout rates that 
approximated the national 
\Va^erage while those from 
Vnon-English backgrounds 
^exhibited rates twice as 
nigh. 



Native born 
Foreign1»rn* 1 
NEL background 
^ Other background 

.Native born 
Foreign born* 
NEL background 
Other background 

< Native born 
Foreign born 
NEL background. 
Other background 

Native born 
Foreign born 
NEL background 
Other background, 

A 

Native born , 
Foreign -born * 

NEL background 
Other background 



Adolescent Dropouts 
White 




Black 



Hispanic 



mm 



Asian t American 

% 



American Indian 




10 



T- 
20 



"1 

30 



Functionally Illiterate Adults 







10 



T" 

20 



30 



Percent of 14- to 17-year-olds out of 
school and not graduated 

4fij] Racial/ethnic group total 
NA: Breakdown not available, base less than 75.000. 



Percent of 18 year olds and over who 
completed 5 years or less of school 



-NCES- 



Table 1.12 , 
Years of school completed by population 25 years old and over,, by region 
and racial/ethnic group: March 1979 ' 



Percent, by years of school completed 







less than 


Less than 


4 years or 








ncgKjn anu 




S vpak nf 

J JCOli Ul 


A vPdf«tfif 

~ JCO»J vl 


more of 


* 1 year 


4 years 


Median years 


racial/ethnic 


Population, 


elementary 


secondary 


secondary 


. or rbore 


or more 


of school 


group 


in thousands 


school 


school* 


school 


of coNege 
t 


•of jollege 
r 


completed 


Total 


125,29$ 


3.5 


32.3 


67.7 


31.1 


16.4 


12.5 


White 


110.798 


2.7 


30.3 


69.7 


32.2 


17.2 


12.5 


Black 


12,227 


9.6 


50.6 - 


49.4 


19.4 


7.9 


11.9 


Hispanic 1 


5.367 


17.6 


58.0 . 


. 42.0 


16.4 


. 6.7 


10.3 


Northeast 


28,997 


2.4 


32.2 


67.8 


29,2 


16.9 


12.5 


White 


26,288 


2.1 


31.3 


68.7 * 


29 8 


17.4 


12.5 


Black 


2,394 • 


17 * 


42.7 


57.3 


' 20.6 


9.2 


12.2 


Hispanic 1 , 


1,032 


12.6 


58.7 


41.3 


15.6 


7.9 


10.4 


Nftrth fontral 


32.786 


2.1 


31.5 


68.5 


28.8 


14.9 


12.5 


White 


29,985 


1.8 


30.3 


69.7 


29.2 


15.4 


12.5 


Black 


2.499 


•5.3 


45.1. 


54.9 


21.8 


7.4 


12.1 


Hispanic 1 


424 


17.5 


58.5 


41.5 


16.3 


6.3 


10.4 


South 


40,574 


5.6 


- ,37.5 


62.5 


28.9 


15.2 


12.4 


White 


33.913 


4.1 


'33.8 


66.* 


31.1 


16.6 


12.5 


.Black 


* * 6,348 


14.0 . 


57.8 


42.2 


L6.1 


- 7.5 




Hispanic 1 


1,795 


20.9 


59.1 


• 40.9 


15.8 


7.0 


9.5 


West 


22,939 


2.9 


24 2 


75.8 


40.8 


20.1 


12.7 


White 


20.612 


2.4 


23.1 


76.9 


41.3 


20.5 


12.8 


Black 


' 1.031 


4.5 


37.7 


62.3 


30.6 


83 


12.4 


Hispanic ' 


2.116 


173 


56.5 


43.5 


17.4 


5.9 


10.7 ' 



1 Hlspanlcs may be or any racial group. „ ■> 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population. Reports, "Educational Attainment In the 
United States, March 1979 and 1978," Series P-20, No. 356, 1980. 
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Chart 1,12 

High School Graduates Among Population 25 Years Old and Over by Region and, 
Radal/Ethnk Group 



.More than three-fourths of 
adults in the West have 

, graduated from high school 
compared to less than two- 
thirds of 4 adults in the 
South. Witrlin each region, 
including the West, Hispanic 

' adults had far lower 
completion rate* than the 
general population; only 42 
percent were high school 
graduates. 



Northeast -> 



South 



Percent 
80 -i 



60 - 



40 - 



20 - 



0 -J 



Percent 



60 - 



Percent 




North Central 




60 



40 - ' 



20 - I 



0 



Percent 



60 - 



-40 - 



20 



0 -1 



West 




I A!! racial/ethnic groups 
! White 
! Black 
I Hispanic 



Table 1.13 

Percent of J4- to 34-year-okts not enrolled in school and not high school graduates, 
by racbl/ethnic group, age group, and metropolitan status: October 1979 



Percent not enrolled in school 

Population, in thousands „ and not high scjiool graduates 

Age group and fe^r — : 

metropolitan 



status 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 1 


Total 
- 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 1 


*■ Total 14. to 34-vear-olds 


78,359 


67.121 " 


9.5/1 


4,826 


•133 


123 


20.4 


35.2 


Metropolitan 


53.884 


45.112 


J.429 


4.034 


12.5 


11.4 


^9.1 


?4.3 " 


Centra! city. 


22,516 


16,519 


5,304 


2.434 


15.5 


14.0 


m 


36.4 


Outside central city.' 


31.367 


28.593 


2.124 


1.601 


10.4 


10.0 


15.4 


31.0 


Non metropolitan. . 


24,475 


22.009 


2.141 


790 


15.2 


14.2 


24.8 


39.9 


14* to 


15,996 


13.382 


. 2.309 


1.0!S 


5.3 


5.3 


5.2 


•9.0 


Metropolitan 


10.574 


8,580 


1.766 


3j0 


4.9 


5.0 


4.8 


8.8 


Central city 


4.080 


2.727 


1,237 


478 


6.5 


7.1 


5.6 


9.6 


Outside central City. 


6.494 


5.853 


529 


352 


3.9 


4.0 


3.0 


7.7 


Non metropolitan 


5.422 


4,802 


542 


184 


6.0 


5.9 


6.8 


9.8 


18- to 2] -year-olds 


16,314 


13.899 


2.092.. 


1.0M 


16.8 


15.5 


25.5 


35.0 


Metropolian. 


11.196 


"9.346 


1.591 


837 


16.1 


14.6 


25.1 


33.9 


Central city. 


4,663 


3.338 


1.183 


509 


19.5 


16.8 


27.6 


33.2 


Outside central city. 


6.533 


6.007 


407 


128 


13.7 


13.4 


17.7 


34.8 


Nonmetropolitan. 


5.118 


4.553 


501 


174 


18.2 


17.2 


26.7 


39.7 


22- to 34-year-olds 


46.049 


39.840 


I 5,170 


2.800 


14.9 


13.6 


25.0 


44.8 


Metropolitan 


32.114 


. 27.186 


4.072 


2.367 


13.7 


12.4 


22.9 


414 


Central city. 


13.773 


' Jp.454 


2.884 


, 1,4^7 


16.8 


14.9 


24.1 


46.4 


Outside central city 


IS 340 


16.733 ' 


1188 


921 


11.5 . 


10.9 


20.2 


38.7 


Nonmetropolitan 
i 


13.935 

*> 


12.654 


1.098 


• 432 • 


17.7 


16.2 


3^.9 


52.5 



V 

1 Hispanics may be of any racial group. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Curt ant Population Repons Series P-20, "School Enrollment— Social and 
Economic Characteristics of Students: October 1979." forthcoming. 



Chart U3 

Dropout* Among 14- to 34-Year-Olds by Metropolitan Status and Racial/Ethnic Group 



Metropolitan centra! cities 
and nonmetropolitan areas 
exhibited appreciably higher 
.dropout rates than; the rest 
of the country. Hispanic 
14- to 34-year-olds showed 
the highest rates, about 40 
percent in nonmetropolitan • 
'areas. 



All Areas 



Nonmetropolitan 



Percent 
40 



30 



20 



10 





Metropolitan, Central City 




£ All racial/ethnic groups 
H White 
0 ■ Black 
H Hispanic 



Percent 
40' 



J30 



20- 



10 




m 




Metropolitan, Outside Central City 



Percent 
40 



30 



20 



10- 



I 



NCES 



Table 1.14 

Educational attainment of population 17 years old and over, and pf participants 
in adult education: Year ending May 1978 



Highest level of education completed 



Total 
population 



Participants 
in adult 
education 



Total 
population 



Participants 
in adult * 
education 





Number, in thousands 


Percentage distribution 


Total 


154,496 


18.197 


100.0 


100.0 


less than 9th grade 


24,502 ■ 


. ' 432 


. 15.9 


2.4 


9th to 11th grade * 27,589 


1.371 


17.9 


7.5 


4 years of high school 


56,847 


6.087 


36.8 


* 33.5 


1 to 3 years of college 


24.046 


4,363 


15.6 


24.0 


4 years of college 


13.100 


3.349 . 


8.5 


IM 


5 years or more of college 


8.412 


2.596 


* 5.4 » 


14.3 


Male 


• 72.930 


7.820' 


iw.u 


iw.u 


less than 9th grade 


11,738 


184 


, 16.1 


2.4 


9th to 11th grade,. 


12.733 * 


516 


17.5 


6.6 


-4 years of high school 


24.205 


2,276 


33.2 


• 29.1 


1 to 3 years of college" - 


11,848 


1.837 


16.2 


23.5 


4 years of college 


6,958 


1.551 


9.5 , 


19.8 


5 years or more of college 


5.449 


1.456 




18.6 


female 


, 81.565 


10.377 


100.0 


u 

100.0 


less than 9th grade 


12.764 


248 


15.6 


2.4 


9th to Uth grade 


v 14.856 


855 


18.2 


8.2 


4 years of high school 


32,641 


3,811 


40.0 


36.7 


1 to 3 years of college 


12.199 


* 2.527 


. 15.0 


24.4 


4 years ofcollege 


6.142 


1,798 


7.5 


17.3 


5 years or more of college 


2.963 


1.140 


3.6 


11.0 


» 






■> 





NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Cen*,r for Education Statistics, Participation In Adult 
Education Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chut 1.14 

, , EdwcttkMul Attainment of Adult Population and Adult Education Participants 

* 










.Participant* in adult 
educatioTThave-highcr levels 
> * of educational attainment 
than the general population. 
Over half of participants 
have some college experience 
compared to less than one- 
third of the adult population 
in general. 
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Tabkl.15 

Opinions of parents with public school children on the quality of public schools: 1974 to. 1980 



Item 



1974 



1S75 



197S 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



"Students are often given the grades 
A,B,C.O. and F (Fail) to denote the 
quality -of their work. Suppose :h; 
public schools^ themselves, in this 
community* were graded m the same 
way. What grade would you give the 
public schools here-rVB.C.D. or F y ' 

Total * 
A rating 
m B fating 

C rating % 
^0 rating * 
fthil) rating 
DonY*now/no response 



Percentage distribution of parents with public school children 

















100 


100' 


100 


roo 


100 


fxoo 


100 


22 


17 


16 


18 


15 


* 12 


13 


42 


36 


34 


36 . 


- 36 


37 


33 


24 


29 


30 


t 26 


3? 


31 


31 


4 


8 


10 • 


9 


<0 


10 


12 


3 


7 


5 


4 


5 


7 


4 


.* 5 


3 


5 


7 


2 


* 3 


7 


2 80 


2.49 


248 


2.59 


247 % 


2 38 


2.42 



1 Calculated on a 5 point scale with 4 = A, 3 = B, 2= C, 1 = D, 0 = F. ■ 

SOURCE. Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., A Decade of Gallup Polls of Attitudes Toward Education 1969-1978, 1978, 
"Annual Gallup Pol! of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Scr.ools," *pht Delta Kappan, 1979, and 
unpublished tabulation's. 
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Chart LIS j 
Quality of the Public Schools: Opinions of Parents with Public School Children 



Parents rating their public 
schools have given 
generally declining marks 
since'1974, although in 1980 
the average grade, about a 
' C+," was slightly* though 
,not significantly, higher 
'than in 1979." 



"Students are often given the wades A, B C. D, and F (FAIL) to denote the quality of their work Suppose 
the public schools themselves, in this community, were graded in the same way. What grade would you give 
the public school here— A, B, Or D P or F?" 



Percentage distribution of responses 



100 -i 



80- 



60- 



40- 



20- 




2 



1980 



-HCES- 
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TaUe 1.16 

PubUc opinion of major problems with which public schools must deal: 1969 to 1980 



Prrvhl^me. hv ' v 

■ IvwIvl'U, UJ 

rank order in 1380 


1969 


1970 


tfii ' 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


r 

1978 


1979 


1980 












Percent of respondents citing problem 










Lack of discipline 


26 


18 


14 


23 


22 


23 


23 


22 


26 


.25 


24 


26 


Use of dope/drugs 


NA 


11 


12 


4 


10 


13 


9 


il 


7 


13 


13 




Poor curriculum 


4 


6 


3 


5 


7 


3 


5 


14 


10 


12 


11 


11 


Integration/segregation/busing 


13 


,JI^ — 21 


18 


18 


16 


15 


u 


1 7 ' 

IS 


1 7 
IS 


o 


in 


lack of proper financial support 




17 


23 


19 


16 


13 


14 


14 




1 7 

13 


1*5 


in 


Size of school/classes 


NA 


NA 


NA 


10 


9 


6 


10 


5 


c 
0 


c 
3 


J 
4 




Difficulty of getting "good" teachers . 


17 


12 


11 


14 


13 


11 


11 


U 


11 


9 


10 




Parents' lack of interest. , 


7 


3 


4 


6 


' 4 ' 


6 


2 


• 5 


5 


4 


3 




Pupils' lack of interest 


3 


(1) 


2 


NA 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


4 




Crime/vandalism/stealing 


NA 


NA 


2 


NA 


NA 


NA 


4 


2 


2 


4 


4 




Lack of proper facility 


22 


11 


13 


5 


4 


- 3 


3. 


? 


2 


2 


. 2 




School board policies 


NA 


2 


1 


NA 


4 


4 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 




There are no probler,*s 


4 


5 * 


4 


2 


4 


3 


5 f 


3 


4 


4 


3 




Miscellaneous 


8 


3 


6 


9 


4 


J 4 


12 


8 


5 


6 


5 




Don't know/no answer ' 


13 


18 


12 


12 


13 


17 


10 


i2 


16 


12 


16 


17 



NA: Not available. - % 

1 Less than 1 percent. ' • 

NOTE: Totals add to more than 100 percent because of multiple answers. 

SOURCE. Phi Delta Kappa, inc., A Decaae of Gatiup Pons of Attitudes Toward £Cucafron 196$ y 8 and Annual Gallup Poll of the Publics Attitudes 
Toward the Public Schools " Phi Delta Kappan. 1979. 1980. 



Chart 1.16 

Problems Facing the Public Schools: Public Opinion 



The public consistently 
cited discipline as the 
foremost problem facing the 
public schools while its 
concern with racial policies 
and inadequate funding and 
teachers diminished. 



Lack of 
discipline 




20 -j 



Use of 
dope/drugs 



Poor 
curriculum , 



Integration/ 
segregation/ 
busing 



20-i 



20 ■ 



Lack of 
proper 
financial 
support 



Difficulty 
of getting 
good teachers 








1959 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 



Year 



NA. Not available 



NCES 



ERLC 



41 



57 



Table 1.17 . 

Cottfkkoce of the public in people running institutions in the United States: 1973 to 1980 
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16.0 
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NOTE: Details rr^ay not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: James A. Davis, National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, General Social 
Surveys. 1972-1980: Cumulative codebook. 1980. 



Confidence in the People Running Institutions: Public Opinion 



Although public confidence 

in educational leaders ran 
'higher than in 

representatives of 
^government and television, 

it lagged behind confidence 
-/in the medical and scientific 

community. * 



I * 

"{ am going to name some Institutions in this country. As far as the people running these institutions are 
concerned, would you say ysu have a great deal of confidence, only some confidence, or hardly ary 
confidence at ali in theto? « . _ 

» ■ • 

Percent of respondents expressing "a great deal of confidence" 

100- 
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Year 
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Table 1.18 * ], 

Public opinion on spending fdjvnational programs:, 1973 to 1980 



Item 



1973 



1974 



Public support index' 
1975 1976 1977 



1978 



"We are faced with many problems in this 
country.vnooe of which can be solved easily • 
or inexpensively I'd like you to teli 
me whether you think we're spending too much 
money, too little money, or about the right 
• amourt tS improve the nation's": 



Education system 

Cities.. ' . 

Crime prevention 

Defense. 

Environment 

Health 

Welfare 



1980 





J 


Percent of respondents 








39.8 


41.8 


37.7 


40.7 


37.8^ . 


40.7 


42.3 


35.9 


38.7 


35.1' 


23.0 


20.8 


. '19.8 


18.6 


59.7 


61.7- 


60.0 


57.4 


59.6 


, 4 58.6 


47.5 


26.6 ~ 


* -14.1 


-14.3 


-3.2 


.8% 


% 5.2 . 


44.8 


53.4 


51.0 


43.7 


45.3 


36.3 


42.8 


32.4 


55.9 


59.1 


57.4 


55.3 


48.7 


48.5 


47.1 


■31.4; 


-19.9 


0 -W.3 


-46.4 


47.2 


-45.2 


-42.9 



• Public support Index computed as the percent of respondents answering that "too little money is being spent" minus tho 
percent answering that "too much money Is being spent". The Index can range from a possible + 100.0 percent indicating 
complete positive support to a possible^-100.0 percent Indicating a complete lack of support. 

SOURCE: James A. Davis, National Opinion Research Center, University of Chicago, General Social Surveys, 1972-1980: 
Cumulative Codebook, 1980. . 
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Chart US - ' , 

Spewfaf Levels to Improve National Programs: Public Opinion 



Despite a general decline in 
support for spending during 
- .the WO'srpublic support 
. for educational spending 
remained stable. In 1980 
. the need for increased 
spending to improve crime 
prevention/ health, and for 
the. first time, defense 
, * outranked that for 
f* education in the public's 
estimation/ 



"We are faced with many problems in this country, none of which can be solved easily or inexpensively ... 
I'd like you to tell me whether you think we're spending too much money, too little money, or about the right 
amount-to improve the nation s": * 

'Public support indexV . ' 
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•Percefit of respondents answering that "too little money is being spent" minus percent answering that "too 
much money is being spent." 
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Table 1,19 

Public opinion oh priorities for the U.S. Department of Education, by parental 
status of respondent: 1980 1 • 



< 

'Areas 



Total 



Public school 
parents 



Private school 
parents 



"As you may Know, a new federal Department of 
Education has been established with cabinet 
status. We would like to know what you* think this 
new Department should give special attention to 
in the next few years. Will you chooie"five of the 
areas listed on this card which you think are 
most important." 



Percent of respondents 



No children 
in schools 



Basic education (reading, wnting. 






71 


68 


afithTiPtirt 

ai mil lie \*\m} 


69 


72 


Vocational- training (training 




57 


53 




students for jobs) 


56 


improving teacher training 


46 


50 


51 


44 
46 


and education 


Helping students choose careers 


. 46 


44 


44 


Patent trains to help parents 










become more fully involved in 






48 




their children's education 


45 


37 


48 % 


.Helping more students obtain a 




38 


34 


34 


college education , 


35 


Developing individual educational 




* 38 


35 


31 


plan's for every child 


33 


Providing more opportunities frr 




26 
21 


23 
19 


25 J 
26/ 


gifted students 
Preschool education 


25 
24 


Life-long learning (continuing 




21 


33 


22 
20 


education through adult life) 


Better educational use of television 


20 


21 


M9 


International education, including 








19 


. foreign language study 


19 


20 


20 *■ 


Improving opportunities for women 






14 


18 


and minorities 


18 


17 ' 



NOTE: Figures add to more than 100 percent due to multiple responses. 



S4 



- v ^ f^j 

SOURCE. Phi Delta Kappa. Inc. Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the Public Schools." Phi Dtlta Kappfy, 1980 
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Chart 1.19 

Priorities for the U.S. Department of Education: Public Opinion 



When asked to choose 
among priorities for the 
Federal Department of 
Education, two-thirds of the 
.public responded that 
providing a basic education 
should be among the top 5 
areas. A majority also chose 
vocational training as 
among the most important 
priorities. 



x "As you may know, a new federal Pediment of Education has been established with cabinet status. We 
would like to know what you think this new Department should give special attention to in the next few 
years. Will you choose five of the areas listed on this card which you think are most important" 



Basic education (readtog, 
writing, arithmetic) 




Vocational training 
(training students 
for jobs). * ' 



Improving teacher training 
and education 



Helping students choose 
careers 



Parent training to help 
i • pareqts become more 
fully invorvjd.irt their 
s children's education 



Heipii 



lelping more students 
obtain a college * ^ 
education 



Developing individual 
educational plans for 
every child 



I P 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ! J 
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Percent of respondents 
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Chapter 2 

Elementary/Secondary Education 



Education at th£ elementary/secondary level in 1980 
continued jto experience declines in the size of tlfe^tu- 
dent population begun in the previous-decade. At the 
same time that the number of students*and schools 
decreased, service^ were expanded to meet the needs 
of special- students! Staffing may have begun to show 
minor adjustments to declining enrollment and 
recent programmatic emphases. Cbncern with 
instructional quality and accountability led several 
States to consider* teacher competency testing. The 
cost of schooling and the distribution of the financial 
burden ,carae under increased scrutiny. Nationwide 
.assessments of student performance yielded mixed* 
results, showing moderate progress or no change in 
some areas and significant disparities m others. 

This chapter provides information on these and other 
developments by detailing statistically the basic com- 
ponents of elementary/secondary schooling. The 
essential features of education— enrollment, 
organization, programs and curriculum, finance, and 
student performance— are each examined in turn. 
Along with profiling these components, the chapter 
offers data to illuminate current topical concerns in- 
cluding special programs, teacher competency 
testing, private school tuition, and minority group 
performance. 



Enrollment * 

-Total public school enrollment declined from 45.9 
mUtjon students in 1970 to 41.6 million in 1979, a- 
decease of 9.4 percentTentry 2.1). Most of this 
decline was registered in the elementary grades 
(preprimary through 8th ferade) as the size of the 
population entering school in the 1970's decreased. 
Forty-three States and the District of Columbia 
experienced reductions at the~elementary level. In 15 
States the loss of elementary students was over one- 
fifth of the 1970 enrollment. To, a lesser extent, 
shrinking enrollments were felt 'as well at the secon- 
dary level in 13 States and the District of Columbia. 
In the remaining 37 States, the 1979 secondary school 
enrollment was higher than the 1970 enrollment but 
in only 8 States did the 1979 figure represent a record 
enrollment over all previous years. The States tfiat 
showed gains in enrollment over the 1970 figures at 
both the elementary and secondary levels included 
five Mountain States, Alaska, and Florida." These 
States experienced significant Emigration during the 
1970's. Conversely, those States with the most rapid 
enrollment drops were located in the Mkfdle Atlantic 
and North Central regions, areas that experienced 
significant outmigration during this period. 



The racial/ethnic composition of schools and 
classrooms that minority students attend provides a 
crude index of segregation., GivenV that minority 
students represented 25 percent of the total, public 
school enrollment, all minority studenis would in a 
totally desegregated situation attend schools where 
they represent about one-fourth of the student 
population. A look at the fall 1975 Office, for Civil * 
Rights (OCR) data indicates ^hat this distribution has 
yet to b£ approximated; most minority students in 
1978 were concentrated in schools and classrooms in 
which rthey represented the majority (entry 2.2). 
Nationwide 60 percent of minority, students wfcre ^ 
enrolled in' .predommantly minority or racially 
isolated schools. This figure, however, was 
somewhat lower than the proportions reported for 
1 976 . among blacks and Hispanics, stiowing less 
segregation than two years previously. As an indi- 
cator of classroom segregation in 1978, two-thirds of 
minority students attended classes where minorities 
made up' at least 45 percent of the class roster. Fully 
one-third attended racially isolated classes where 
minorities comprised at least 90 percent of classroom 
enrollment. Compared to the rest of the Nation, the 
Western and Border State regions showecTsomewhat * 
lower segregation while the Northeast was highest. 
' f 



The private sector of elementary/secondary schools 
was responsible for educating about one-tenth ot the 
Nation's students in 1st to 12th grade. According to 
the Bureau of the Census household survey, elemen- 
tary/secondary students 4n privately controlled 
schools comprised 9.8 percent of the total enrollment 
from grades 1 to 12 in October of 1979 {entry 2.3). It 
shojuld be noted that this figure does not include 
preprimary enrollment and' is an undercount of the 
total private school enrollment reported by NCES 
from its survey of schools. The Bureau of the Census 
data indicate that private school representation of the 
total enrollment varied, appreciably by region and by 
"metropolitan status. The Northeast had the highest 
proportion of private school students, 12.5 percent, 
followed by the North Central region at 11.5 percent, 
and the West and South at 7.9 and 7.8 percent, 
respectively. Within each region, ^hejnetropolitan 
central city areas exhibited the highest private-school 
enrollment rates. Nationwide 16 percent of metro- 
politan central city students were enrolled in private 
schools. By contrast, nonmetropolitan areas showed j 
only 5 percent of their total enrollment in private 
schools. Taking region and . metropolitan status 
together, the highest private school rafes were found 
in Northeast central cities at 20.3 percent and the 
lowest' in Western nonmetropolitan areas at 2.8 per- 
cent. Regardless of region or metropolitan status, the 
preponderance of private school students were 
enrolled in religiously affiliated schools. 



0 • ,* 

Among students living in metropolitan areas, whites 
were more. likely, than blacks or Hispanics to attend 
private schools, 13.7 percent compared to 6.2 and 9.7 
percent, respectively (entry 2.4). White students liv- 
ing in "metropolitan central cities showed the highest 
* private school enrollment; over one-fifth of all \vhites 
in central cities attended private schools. Although 
the proportion of black students in private schools 
was small,, the percentage of central city black 
students in private schools was twice as high as that 
outside the central city. Hispanics had private school 
.enrollment^rates between those of whites and blacks. 
Hispariic private school students were enrolled 
almost exclusively in religiously affiliated schools, 
particularly in the central cities. 

Organization 

More than 95 percent of the 87,006 public elemen- 
tary/secondary schools were organized by the grade 
span served in the 1978-79 school year (entry 2.5). 
Elementary schools, those with no grade higher than 
the 8th, were the most common, and at this level, 
schools organized from preprimary to 6th ferade were 
the most r typical form. At the jynior high level, 
schools providing 7th to 9th grades^ were most 
prevalent, although other combinations of 6th 
^through 9th grades were frequent. Secondary schools 
were generally organized from 9th to 12th grade, 
with school spanning 7th to 12th grade being the 
second most common form. Only 1 percent of all 
public schools contained all grades frond preprimary 
through the 12th grade. 



The ratio of students to teachers varied slightly by the 
grade span of the public schools. From ah average 
ratio of 19 students per teacher, the number of . 
students differed by, at most, 2 students, depending 
on the gr?de span (entry 2.6). Generally, the ratio 
declined slightly in the later elementary grades and " 
then rose again. Schools beginning iri^he lower 
elementary grades and ending before the 10th grade 
assigned. 1 more student per teacher on the average 
thanjmost other schools. Yet schools starting in the 
upper elementary grades assigned 1 Jewer student per 
teacher than average. Schools^with only secondary 

. grades also had 1 more student assigned per teacher 
than average. Schools with unclassified grade spans 
showed the greatest variation, with ratios from 8 to 
23, indicating that these facilities were special pur- 
pose schools serving different types of special 

* students. 

During the 1978-79 school year, some 5.1 million 
students were enrolled in 19,666 # private schools' 
(entry 2.7). Religiously affiliated schools accounted 
for 79.9 percent of all schools and 85-3 percent of all 
enrollment in the private elementary/secondary sec- 
tor. Catholic schools and enrollment predominated, 
representing 50.1 percent of all private schools and 
64.3 percent of all enrollment. "Catholic schools also 
had higher student-teacher ratios averaging 23 
students per teacher, compared to 12 students per 
teacher in unaffiliated schools and a student-teacher 
ratio of 16.2 in all other religiously affiliated schools. 



Student-staff ratios in secondary schools differed by 
control of school and by type of staff, according to the 
1980 High School and Beyond (HSB) Survey 
ducted by NCES. Non-Catholic private secondary 
schools exhibited the'smallest student-staff ratios in 
all categories of professional and nonprofessional 
staff, partially as 3 function of their small average 
enrollment size (entry 2.8). Catholic secondary schools 
maintained ratios more similar to public schools than 
•"to other private schools perhaps because of their larger 
enrollment. Public secondary schools had lower ratios, 
of students to teachers, remedial specialists, and ' 
psychologists than Catholic schools but had higher 



A further concern that has emerged in recent years is 
the issue of teacher qualifications. By" the end of 
1980, 23 States had either introduced or passed 
provisions governing competency-based teacher cer- 
tification, (entry 2.10). These provisions were usually 
mandated by thfe State legislature, but in at least five 
States, were established through State board of 
education regulations. Most of the provisions were 
initiated over the previous three years, indicating the * 
r£centness of this concern with enacting teacher com- 
petency. With the exception "of Kentucky, the 
Southern States all required competency standards. 
Of the 15 States with enacted provisions, all specified 
the assessment of teaching candidates and 6 covered 
the testing of ecjucation majors as well. No State had 
private yetg^ssed provisions governing current teachers, but 
schools. Use of security guards was relatively rare i^HPSur States proposed such standards. Seven States 



ratios to other professional staff. Public schjols were 
more likely to eiftploy teaciier aides but less likely to 
use volunteers than Catholic and other 



all secondary ' schools* and almost nonfexistenf^lff 
JZ!atfiolic schools. 

Declining enrollments have - generally resulted in 
< smaller student-teacher ratios, and slack demand for 
new teachers. In some areas, teacher layoffs have alsft* * 
been a consequence of declines in students and fund- 
ing. Preliminary data are available for the first time 
*that document the extent and distribution of teacher 
layoffs and shortages by teaching field in public and 
private schools cpmbined. "School districts reported 
23,800 teacher layeffr, i.e., teachers whose cQntracts 
were not renewed at the end of the 1978-79 schooj year 
because of budget constraints and whose positions 
were not subsequently filled (entry 2.9). This 
represented less than 1 percent of all teachers 
employed in the 1979*80 school year. School districts 
also reported total teacher shortages, numbering 
10,700 unfilled vacancies between the spring and fall 
of 1979. In only three fields, bilingual education, 
industrial arts, arid special education, did the number 
of shortages exceed the number of layoffs. Even these 
numbers of unfilled positions were smgll. Some fields 
were disproportionate represented among layoffs in 
relation to-their share of employed teachers. These 
fields included: art, home economics, and foreign 
languages. In addition, preprimary and special educa- 
tion were overrepresentad among layoffs yet they were 
also overrepresented among shortages in relation to 
employed teachers. Other fields wiflt relatively more 
shortages included: biological and physical sciences, 
industrial arts, and mathematics. 



administered the National Teacher Examinations 
J[NTE) as part of their evaluation of teacher 
qualifications; one State, Tennessee, useel the 
California Achievement Test in conjunction with the 
NTE for assessing education majors; and all others^ 
employed State-developed testing. Among the States" 
considering previsions, one proposed using tljfrNTE 
and the rest State-developed tests with Oklahoma 
proposing that teachers meet locally-initiated staffing 
development requirements in addition to State-level 
testing. 



1 



51 
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Programs and Curriculum 

Bilingual education assists students whose only or 
dominant language is not English to overcome the 
lack of English proficiency which impedes their 
educational progress. Bilingual programs utilize the 
native language of the student as an instructional 
medium until the student is able to become integrated 

- into English language classrooms. In the fall of 1978, 
926,000 public elementary/secondary school students 
were reported as. limited-English speaking* or non- 

* English speaking (LES/NES) by the Office for Civil 
Rights. This represented 2 percent of the general stu- 
dent population. Of all Hispanics enrolled in public 
schools nationwide, a tot?l of 730,000 or 26 percent 
were identified as LES/NES making them the largest 
limited-English proficient minority (entry 2.11). 
Relatively high, proportions of Asian Americans and 
American Indians were also identified as LES/NES, 
14 percent and 8 percent, respectively. Propor- 
tionately, the Western States had the largest concen- 
tration of LES/NES students, where. 349,000 or 
almost 5 percent of students were so identified. 

Hispanic students ip>the Northeast and South were 
somewhat more tflcely to be classified LES/NES than 
those in other regions. Nearly one-third of Hispanics 
in those areas were classified as limited-English profi- 
cient—St percent in the Northeast and 33 percent in 
the South. Higher proportions of Asian Americans in 
the South and Northeast also were determined to.be 
LES/NES. The figures were 26 percent and 19 per- 
cent respectively^ for Asian Americans in those 
regions. American Indian, students ip the* Western 
States we*c nearly twice as likely (16.6 percent) to be 
classified LES/NES as those in the Nation as a 
' whole. 



Nationally, about 60 percent of all those identified as 
LES/NES were receiving bilingual education or 
equivalent services under Title VII of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as attended. 
Geographic regions varied in the extent to whjch 
members of various racial/ethnic minorities who had 
been identified as LES/NES were being servedjby bi- 
lingual education programs. Of Hispanics /o iden- 
tified those in the South were least likely to receive 
the services of bHingual education. This pattfern'held 
true for Asian Americans as well. Ninety-seven per- 
cent in Alaska/Hawaii received such services, 
' whereas only 47 precent in the South and Midwest 
were being served. Overall participation rates of 
American Indians were much lower, and displayed 
considerable variation regionally, from 5 percent in 
the Midwest to 56 percent in Alaska/Hawaii. 

Programs for the gifted and talented have developed 
in recognition that students with outstanding abilities 
need differentiated educational services beyond those 
normally provided. Nationwide, 810,836 public 
' school students, or less than 2 percenrof public * 
school enrollment, participated in gifted and talented 
programs in the fall of 1978 (entry 2.12). Participa- 
tion was more extensive in some States Than in 
others; in Nebraska, North Carolina, California, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, participants com- 
prised at least 1 percent of public school enrollment. 
There were also slight distinctions in participation 
rates- by sex; female students, exceprln the West, 
tended to participate more than their male counter- 
parts, 2.1 percent compared to 1.8 percent nation-, 
wide (entry 2113). Variations in participation rate/ 
were more apparent by racial/ethnic group; white 
students were slightly more likely to participate and 
Asian American students were more than twice as 
likely as other groups to participate. By contrast, the 
participation tat£ for AmericarLjrjdian students was 
less than half that for all students. * 
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The availability of special programs* for secondary 
school students varied considerably by control* of 
school, according to the High School and Beyond 
(HSB) Survey*. Public secondary' schools were much 
more likely than private schools to offer credit for 
work experience or occupational training in the 
spring of 1980 (entry 2.14). In addition, they more 
frequently offered alternative school programs com- 
pared to private schools. Catholic schools most often 
provided coursework for advanced college place- 
ment, 40 percent ^compared to 29 percent of public 
schools and 33 percent of other private schools: Yet 
access Qf students to this program showed less varia- 
tion between Catholic and public schools; 50 percent 
of Catholic school sophomores attended schools 
where advance^ college placement was offered com- 
pared to 48 percent of public school sophomores and 
42 percent of non-Catholic private school 
sophomores. Programs for, the gifted and talented 
were available in about one-third of all secondary 
schools;*37 percent 6f public schools, 28 percent of 
Catholic schools, and 19 percent of other private 
schools offered such programs. Although bilingual 
education was infrequently available at the secondary 
level, it was more than three times as likely to be pro- 
vided by public schools than by private schools. 

r 

Public secondary schpols much more frequently had 
students participating in federally funded or assisted 
programs than private schools with a few exceptions. 
Seventy percent of public schools had students taking 
part in the largest Elementary/Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) program, Title I for economically disad- 
vantaged students, compared to 24 percent of 
Catholic schools and 1 percent of other private 
schools (entry 2.15). Only in two programs subsumed 
under ESEA 1 itle IV did Catholic school participa- 
tion exceed that of public schools. Participation in 
the .Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) program was extensive among public 
schools, though infrequent among private schools. A 
majority of public schools participated Jn most pro- 
grams provided by the Vocational Education 'Act, 
while private schools only minimally had students 
taking part. Participation in the Upward Bound and 
Talent Search programs was not extensive, although 
it was more frequent in public'schools than in others. 



A loofc at the curricular areas assessed in State 
minimum cotnpetency testing .programs suggests 
those areas that the States consider essential. In 1979, 
31 States had adopted State-level minimum com- 
petency standards. All of these States required 
assessments in reading and mathematics, and more 
than half specified testing in the language arts (entry 
2.16). About one-third of the States also required 
that writing be assessed. Speaking skills and listening 
skills were included in State-level minimum com- 
petency programs in 4 and 3 States, respectively. In 
reading and mathematics, one-third of the States 
mandated testing in the lower elementary grades, and 
about half required assessments in either grade spans 
4th to 6th, 7th to 8th, or 9th to 12th. Only 6 States 
out of the 31 limited testing in reading and 
mathematics to the 9th to 12th grades. In other cur- 
ricular. areas as well, testing was most often man- 
dated above the lower elementary grades but was not 
restricted to the secondary grades. This suggests that 
States tended to regard minimum competency testing 
as an ongoing process and one not limited to assess- 
. ing secondary school students as they prepare to 
graduate. M t 

The types and level of courses offered by secondary 
■schools varied considerably by control of school, 
although access of students to these courses did not 
differ to such a great extent. Course offerings in 
academic subjects were most prevalent in Catholic 
secondary schools, while voca ti onal traini n g and 
instruction in basic liYe skills were jnost frequently 
offered in public secondary schools (entry 2.17). 
Catholic schools most often provided higher level 
courses in mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages. Non-Catholic private schools tended to 
offer less higher level academic coursework com- 
pared to other schools. For example, calculus was 
offered by 60 percent of Catholic schools, 47 percent 
of public schools, and 36 percent of other private 
schools. In terms of access, calculus was available to 
72 percent of Catholic school sophomores, 64 per- 
cent of public school sophomores, <and 60 percefit of 
non-Catholic private school sophomores. By con- 
trast, vocational training in auto mechanics and 
.wood or machine shop was rarely offered by Catholic 
schools and was much more prevalent in public 
schools'. , * * 
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The actual enrollment of secondary school students 
in academic and vocational courses differed not <)nly 
by the control of the school that they attendedbut 
also by their residence, sex, and other background 
characteristics, according to the 1979 Current 
Population Surve^ (entry 2.18). Students enrolled in 
public schools were less likely to take college 
preparatory mathematics, foreign languages, and 
chemistry or physics than their private school 
counterparts but more likely to be enrolled in shop 
for .vocational training and home economics. Pajr- 
.ticipaticjn in academic subjects varied also by region 
and melropolitan status being highest in the North- 
east and metropolitan areas. Participation in higher 
level mathematics 'and foreign language courses 
generally declined from the 10th to 12th grade. One- 
half of 10th graders took "college preparatory 
mathematics, while only one-third of 12th graders 
were enrolled. Participation in foreign language 
courses declined by half from the 10th to 12th grade; 
about 14 percent of 12th graders* took a foreign 
language. Female students participated to a 
somewhat lesser extent in college preparatory 
mathematics and chemistry or physics, 'and to a 
greater extent in foreign languages than theic male 
schoolmates. Single sex dominance was most pro- 
nounced in business education, shop for vocational 
training, and home economics with females being 3 
times as likely as males to be enrolled in business 
education and 5 times as likely to be enrolled in home 
* — Parti cipat ion — alsb^~varied ~by 
socioeconomic status .as measured' by both educa- 
tional attainment of the family head and family 
income. Higher status was associated with greater 
academic participation and less vocational training. 



Males and females were unevenly represented in 
home economics and industrial arts classes provided 
below the 10th grade according to the f978 Office for 
Civil Rights Survey (entry 2.19). These courses, by 
and large, were required as part of the standard cur- 
riculum at this level and were not elective advanced 
courses in occupational training. Female students 
comprised 70.4 percent of home economics enroll- 
ment while male students made up 74.8 percent of in- 
dustrial arts instruction. Of all schools that offered 
Home economics or industrial arts, 24 percent limited 
their courses to one sex. Such courses enrolled 31 A 
percent of female participants and 24.9 percent of 
male participants. Enrollments were most sharply 
drawn along sex lines in the South and West and 
courses were most often restricted to one sex in the 
South. 

According to the 1980- HSB survey, males and 
females in their senior year were enrolled in about the 
same proportions in all three broad curri'cular pro- 
grams: academic, general, and vocational (entry 
2.20). WUhin the vocational (occupational prepara- 
tion) curriculum, however, differences were evident; 
female students were disproportionrJly represented 
in business or office, health, and home 'economics 
training and male students in agricultural, technical, # 
and trade or industrial training. Variations in the 
distribution of seniors across the broad curricular 
categories were much more marked by racial/ethnic 
-groupr-The- proportion-of seniors-enrolled-in-the~ 
academic curriculum varied from less than one- 
fourth of American Indians to over one-half of Asian 
\mericans. Compared to white students, black, 
Hispanic, and American Indian students were 
distributed more often in general or vocational cur- 
riculums; Asian American students were distributed 
more often in the academic curriculum. 
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Finance 

The State share of total public elementary/secondary 
school revenues has continued* to grow since ^.the 
1971-72 school year. State receipts at 45.7 percent of 
the total public elementary/secondary school dollar 
surpassed local and intermediate refceipts at 44.5 per- 
cent of the school dollar for the first time in history 
in 1978-79 (entry 2.21). States varied widely in the 
proportion of the school dollar provided, from 7C in 
New Hampshire to 64C in Kentucky and 70c in 
Alaska, Hawaii, which has one school system for the 
entire State, provided 83.5 percent of the school 
\iollar from State sources with the remaining 16.5 
percent derived from the Federal Government. 
Nationwide, the Federal share of the public elemeri- 
tary/secondary school dollar remained above 9 per- 
cent for the second year. The Federal share varied by 
State from 5.4 percent in Wisconsin to 24.8 percent 
in Mississippi. The local share of the school revenue 
dollar also varied widely from over 86.4 percent in 
New Hampshire to 18. 5. percent in New Mexico and 
18.8 percent in Aiaska. 

The availability of revenues to local school districts 
from the different governmental sources led to varia- 
tions in spending by local school districts. Of course, 
cost-of-living variations also contributed to dif- 
ferences in expenditures. In 1978-79 about 1 percent 
of school districts nationwide spent less than $800 in 
core current expenditure per student enrolled/and 
. - -over-6~perc$nt~of school-districts spent $2,600 or 
moreper student (entry 2.22). Core current expen- 
ditures exclude food service and transportation costs 
and direct State cflr intermediate agency expenditures. 
/ x Expenditures in a range from $1,000 to $1,800 
characterized spending in most school districts. The 
nationwide average increased from $1,311 in 1976-77 
to $1,584 in 1978-79, resulting in an upward shift in 
the distribution of school districts grouped by expen- 
ditures. Variations within States' remained about ihe 
same as previously reported, with 10 States showing 
some school districts in each expenditure interval. In 
four States, Alabama, Hawaii, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, all school districts fell in the bottom 
. * half of the' nationaftdistribution. Only one State, 
Alaska, had all school^districts in the top half, and all 
these districts spent $2,600 or more. 
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- The statewide average total expenditure per studentr 
including current expenditures, capital out ! "ys, and 
interest, varied from $4,522 per student in average 
daily attendance in Alaska to $1,493 in Arkansas 
(entry 2.23). Twenty States and the District of Col- 
umbia were above the national average expenditure 
of $2,210 while 30 JStates fell below the average. 
Southern States, on the whole, spent less than the 
national average. Current expenditures, primarily for 
instruction, represented more than 91 percent of .the 
average total expenditure. Generally, Western States 
with increases in student population had propor- 
tionally above average expenditures for capital 

* outlay. 

The tuitions and fees paid for private schooling 
varied by level of schooling and by whether or not 
schools were religiously affiliated, according to costs 
reported by Families pn the Bureau of the Census 
household survey.* Regardless of whether or not the 
school was affiliated, tuition and fees paid .for 
elementary schooling were less expensive than for 
4 secondary schooling (entry 2.24). In October of 1979, 
a majority of elementary school students paid under 
$500 a" year, while only 6 percent of secondary 
students paid this amount. The affiliation status of 
private schools further differentiated the costs that 
families incurred. Fotfy-seven percent of students 
attending religiously affiliated schools paid less than 
$500 in tuition and fees while another 29 percent 
spent between $500 and $999. This meant that more 
than three-fourths of these students paid less than 
$1,000 a year in tuition and fees. By contrast only 29 
percent of students enrolled in unaffiliated schools 
paid under $1,000. 
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Family income distinguished students enrolled in 
private schools from those in public schools. It fur- 
ther differentiated within the private sector between 
those attending &ligiously affiliated schools 'and 
those going to unaf filiated schools. Thuty-seven per- 
cent of all private school students came from families 
with annual incomes of at least 525,000 compared to 
21 percent of public schiol students. Breaking down 
the private school enrollment into affiliated and 
unaffiliated reveals additional differences; 35 percent 

* of students in religiously affiliated schools came 
from, the higher income category, while over 56 per- 
cent in unaffiliated schools did. The tuition and fees 

. that families incurred did not differ appreciably 
among income groups except between the highest in- 
come category and all others. Not only were students 
from- the highest income category most likely to at- 
tend private schools, € they were also most likely to 
spend SI, 000 or more in tuition and fees. More than 
twice the proportion in this category spent the highest 
amount as students in any other category. In unaf- - 
filiated schools regardless of level, over three-fourths 
in this income bracket paid $1,000 or more annually. 
Approximately 44 percent of these students in 
religiously affiliated secondary schools also paid tui- 
tion and fees of $1,000 or more. 

Tuition and fees paid by racial/ethnic groups 
reflected differential incomes in that whites were 
more than twice as likely as blacks and Hispanics to 
pay 51,000 or more annually in tuition and fees (en- 

• try 2.25). As indicated previously, whites 'were also 
most likely to participate in private education. Slight- 
ly more than 7 percent of private school students 
were black, and slightly less tjhan 6 percent were 
Hispanic, compared to 16 percent and 7 percent 
respectively in the public schools. 



Performance 

Building upon previous assessment's administered in 
1969-70 and 1973-74, the National Assessment of 
Educational .Progress (NAEP) conducted in the 
1978-79 school year an extensive evaluation of 
writing skills among 9-, .13-, and 17-year-old 
students. The three assessments. taken together reveal 
that during the decade there was no major overriding 
change in the writing abilities of most students (entry 
2.26). The majority of students at each age demon- 
strated control over basic writing conventions, 
although a sizable minority estimated from 10 to 25 
percent, appeared to have serious difficulties with 
writing. There were some slight shifts in the overall 
quality of waiting performance by each age group as 
measured by holistic evaluations of narrative essays. 
Over the three assessments, scores of 9-year-olds 
improved somewhat, as evidenced in a 6 percentage 
point increase in better papers. Those of 13-yfear-olds 
declined, primarily between 1969 and 1973. Overall 
quality of narrative essays written by 17-year-olds 
evidenced minor declines from the earlier assess- 
ments. Among 9-year-olds, rhetorical skill on one 
narrative task declined between 1970 and 1979 but 
remained unchanged on both an expressive and a per- 
suasive writing exercise between 1974 and 1979. Suc- 
cess in writing a routine business letter suggests that 
9-year-olds had less difficulty with straightforward 
tasks. At ages 13 and 17, express^ writing skills 
improved or remained at the sam r level, while per- 
suasive and descriptive skills appeared to decline. 
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Black students improved on one task given to 9- year- 
olds and almost all writing tasks given to 13- and 
17-year-olds. On some exercises, they continued to 
perform below "the national level, but not as far . 
below as they had been in the earliest assessment; on 
other exercises, they performed at the national level 
for the first time, Nine-year r olds in the dis- 
advantaged-urban group closed the gap between 
themselves and the Nation on one narrative writing 
task but remained below the Nation on the rest. At 
age 13, the group stayed below the national level or 
fell even farther behind. At age 17; the dis- 
advantaged-urban group made stead> gains over the 
decade. 

Results from the High Sehool and Beyond Survey of 
sophomores and seniors indicate that differences in 
student performance were associated with racial/ 
ethnic membership and socioeconomic status. A bat- . 
tery of performance exercises were administered to 
the sophomores and seniors, along with the survey 
questionnaire, in the spring of 1980. On these exer- 
cises, standardized scores of blacks, Hispanics, and 
American Indians fell below the average, while those 
of whijes and Asian Americans were higher than the 
norm (entry 2.27). Within the Hispanic category, 
Cubans, on the whole, performed best, followed by 
Other Hispanics, and then Mexicans and Puerto 
Ricans. The high performance of Asian Americans 
was particularly evident in the area of mathematics. 
Achievement scores of -t.ie various racial/ethnic 
groups tended to cluster about their socioeconomic 
composite scores. The two racial/ethnic groups with 
higher than average scores on the socioeconomic 
composite, Asian Americans and whites, performed 
above thfe norm in all assessment areas. Conversely, 
those groups with lower socioeconomic composite 
scores performed below the mean scores in 
vocabulary, reading, and' math and in most other 
areas. 



During the 1970's, the high school graduation rate 
declined slightly and then stabilized at about 74 per- 
cent oX ihe relevant age group (entry 2.28). The rate is 
not expected to rise throughout the 1980\s. With no 
change in proportion and. a decline in secondary 
school enrollment anticipated, the number of 
students graduating from secondary school is pro- 
jected to decrease into the late 1980*5. From the peak 
year .enrollment in 1977 td enrollment at the end of 
the decade, the number is expected to drop by at least 
half a million. Most of this drop is anticipated in the 
public sector. The number of female graduates is 
projected to continue to be slightly larger than that of 
male graduates throughout this period. 

A locfk at the racial/ethnic composition of public 
high schoof graduates in relation to the composition 
> of enrollment reveals that graduation rates differed 
by minority status (entry 2.29): Nationwide and in all 
continental regions, whites comprised a dispropor- 
tional share of the high school graduating class of 
1978 in comparison to their share of enrollment in 
1978. Blacks and Hispanics were underrepresented in 
the nigh school graduating class in most regions. 

Other outcomes also appear to be associated 
disproportionally with some minority groups, 
according to thel978 OCR survey. Although black 
students comprised Y6 percent of public school 
enrollment, they accounted for 29 percent of suspen- 
sions, 27 percent of expulsicnsrand 29 percent of all 
corporal punishm^t cases in the Nation's schools 
(entry 2.30)'. In the Border States and D.C., the 
Midwest and the West, blacks made up twice as many 
suspension cases as would be expected from enroll- 
ment alone. Male students, too, were inordinately 
involved' in disciplinary actions. They represented 
about half of the total enrollment but over two-thirds 
of suspensions and more than three-fourths of expul- 
sions and corporal punishment cases. 
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Table 2.1 . . 
Public ekmentary/secondary school enrollment and percent change, by grade level 
and State: Fall 1970 and fall 1979 



Total Prepnmary to 8ft 9th to 12th 



Enrollment ' • Enrollment ' Enrollment 



Percent Percent * Percent 

State 1370 1979 change 1970 1979 change' 1970 1979 change 



Numbers in thousands 



Total $0 States and DC 


45,909 


4L579 


-94 


32.577 


27.884 


-14 4 


13.332 


13.694 


2.7 


\ 












Increased 






Increased 






* Arizona 


440 


509 


' 15 7 


314 


353 


• 

12.4 


126 


156 


23.8 




Nevada 


128 


148 


156 - 


93 


98 


5.4 


35 


'50 


•42.9 


J 


Idaho " 


182' 


203 


115 


124 


141 


13.7" 


58 


-62 


6.9 




Alaska * 


80 


89 


113 


61 


61 


' '.0 


19 


28 


47.4 




Wyoming 


87 


96 


10 3 


60 


67 


v i 11.7 


27 


29 


7.4 




Utah 


' 304 


333 


9-5 


213 


238 


11.7 


91 


95 


4.4,,. » 




Florida 


1,428 


' 1,508 


56 


1.016 


' 1.031 


1.5 


412 


' 477 


13.3, 


; 












Decreased 
• 






Increased 
* 




v < 


New Hampshire 


159 


* 171 


75 


114 


112 ' 


-1.8 


45 


59 


31.1 


a * 
t 


Texas * 


2 840 


2 873 


12 


2.046 


2,004 


-2.1 


794 


869 


9.4 






550 


551 


2 


391 


370 


-5.4 


159 * 


181 


13.8 




New Mexico 


281 


276 


-18 


199 


186 


-6.5 


82 


90 


9J 




Georgia * 


1 099 


1.078 


-19 


800 - 


746 


-6-8 


299 


" 332 


U.0 




Sooth Carina 


638 


625 


-20 , 


459 


429 


-6.5 


179 


196 


9.5 




Arkansas 


> 4 463 


453 


-22 


330 


312 


-5.5 


133 


141 


6.0 




West Virginia 


400 


388 


-30 


281 


265 


— 5.7 


119 


Ud 


&A 




, Tennessee 


900 


866 


-38 


649 


610 


-6.0 


251 


256 


- 2.0 




Virginia 


1.079 


1.031 


-44 . 


776 


715 


-7.9 


303 


316 


4.3, 




Vermont 


103 


98 


' -49 


74 


' 68 


-8.1 


29 


30 


3.4 


- 


Louisiana 


842 


800 


-50 


615 


555 


-9.8 • 


227 


' 245 


7.9 




Kentucky 
Alabama * 


717 


677 


-58 


513 


466 


-9.2 


204 


211 


3.4 




805 


754 


-63 


570 


519 


-9.9 


235 


235 


l .O 




Washington 


818 


765 


-65 


573 


515 


-11.3 


* 245 


250 


2.0 






181 


169 


-66 


129 


112 


-132 


52 


57 


9.6 




Maine ^ 


'245 


228 


-69 » 


177 


156 


• -11.9 


68 


72 


5.9 






627 


583 


-70 


437 


398 


-8.9 


190 


W5 


2.6* 




Massachusetts 


534 


482 


-97 


388 


326 


r 16.0 


146 


s 156 


6.8 




1 168 


1 036 


-113 


833 


685 


*17.8 


335 


351 


4.8 




Indiana 


1,231 


1.084 


-119 


876 


723 


-17.5 


~ 155 ' 








New Itvty 


1.482 


1:288 


-131 


1.063 


848 


-20.2 


.419 


440 


5.0 




Illinois 


2.357 


2.043 


-13 3 


1.688 


1,367 


-19.0 


669 


676 


1.0 




Connecticut 


662 


567 


-14 4 


487 


378 


-22.4 




189 * 


8.0 




' New York 


3.477 


2,969 


— 14 O 




1.905 


-22.2 


1.029 


1.064 


3.4 




Michigan * 


2.182 


1.860 


-14 7 


1.605 


1.223 


-23 8 


576 


637 


106 




Maryland 


916 


778 


-151 


664 


510 


-23.2 


252 


268 


6.3 




Missouri 


1,039 


873 


-160 


748 


579 


-22.6 


291 


294 


1.0 




Pennsylvania* 


2.364 


1.969 


-16 5 . 


1.635 


1.233 


-24.4 


728 


736 


1.2 




Rhode Island 


188 


154 


-181 


135 


99 


-26.7 


53 


55 


38 














Decreased 






Decreased 






Oregon 


480 


. 467 


-27 


325 


317 


-2.5 


155 


150 


-3.2 




North Carolina 


1 192 


1.150 


-35 


836 


796 


-4.8 


356 


354 


-.6 




Von tana 


177 


158 


-107 


121 


106 


-12.4 


56 


52 


-7.1 




California 


4.633 


4 048 


-126 


3.231 


2,730 


-15.5 


• 1.402 


1.318 


-6.0 




Nebraska 


329 


287 


-12& 


220 ' 


190 


-17.4 


99 


97 


-2.0 




'Wisconsin f • 


994 


853 


-13 7 


679 


544 


- 19.9 * 


315 


314 


-.3 




Minnesota 


921 


778 


-15 5 


631 


496 


-21.4 


290 


282 


-2.8 




Ohio 


2.426 


2.025 


-16 5 


1.698 


1.351 


-20.4 . 


728 


' 674 


-7.4 




lowa 


660 


548 


-170 


%, 465 


357 


-23.2 


195 


191 


-2.1 




Kansas 


512 


423 


-17 4 


357 


288 


-19.3 


155 


135 


- 1ZI9 




South Dakota 


166 


134 


-193 


114 


' 88 


-20.2 


52 


46 


-1L5 




North Dakota 


147 


118 


-19 7 


100 


76 


-24 0\ 


47 


42 


-10.6 




Delaware 


133 


104 


' -218 


94 


65 


- 30.1 \ 


39 


39 


! .o 




Otstnct of Columbia 


?>146 


106 


-27*1 


113 


75 

t 


-33.6 J 


33 


31 


-4.7 





• Loss than 0.1 percent change / 
NOTE Details may not add to'totals because of rounding / J 

SOURCE, o.S Department ot Education. National Center toi Education Statist^ PuD/>t School Enrollment Changes, forthcoming, and unpublished 
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Putt XV 

Public Elementary/Secondary School Enrollment Changes between 1970 and 1979 



In 7 States, public school 

.enrollment actually increased 
at both the* elementary and 

-secondary levels between. 1 
197tf.and 1979 rfhiie in 30 
States, enrojlmentin 1979 
was lower 6nly at the 
elementary* level. In the 

-remaining 13 States and the 

district of Columbia, 
enrollment at the secondary 
level also fell below the 

^numbers reached in 1970. In 
12 States, total enrollment 
declined by over 15 f>ercent 
between 1970 and 1979. 




| | Increased al both elementary and secondary levels 

SB Decreased at elementary level, increased at secondary level 

E§ Decreased at both elementary and secondary levels 
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Minority student enrollment by minority composition of schools and classrooms in public elementary/ 
secondary schools, by region: Fall 1978 



















* 












t 








Composition of schools 






* 






Predominantly 


Predominantly 


Racially ^ 










white 


minority 


isolated 




Minority # 


Percent 




(0 to 49.9 


(50 to 89.9 


(90 to 100 




cnruiimcni, 


Ui lUldl 




percent oj 


percent of 


norf Pnt of 


n eg tun 


in thousands 


onrnllmont 
ClUUnlllClU 


Total 


enrollment) 


enrollment) 


PnrflllmPnh 
CI1IUIIIIICI1L/ 










Percentage distribution 




Total 50 States and DX 


10,326 


25 


100 


40 


30 


30 


Northeast 


1.772 


21 


100 


30 


25 


45 


Border States and D.C. 


734 


21 


^ 100 


47 


20 


33 


South 


4,047 


35 • 


* 100 


41 


34 


24 


Midwest 


L517 


15 


100 


38 


19 


43 


West 


2.099 


28 


100 


46 


36 


18 


A'asKa/ Hawaii 


157 


61 


100 


12 


' 54 


33 



Total 



Composition of classrooms 



(0 to 44.9 
percent of 
enrollment) 



(45 to 89? 
percent 
enrollment) 



9& 



(90 to 100 
percent of 
enrollment) 



Percentage distribution 



Total 50 States and DC 
Northeast 

Border States and DC 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Alaska/Hawaii 



100 


32 


35 


33 


100 


24 


28 


.48 


100 


39 


26 


35 


100 


31 


40 


29 


100 


34 


23 


43 


100 . 


38 


40 


22 


100 ' . 


10 


49 


41 



NgTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, State, Regional, and National Summaries of Data from the 
Fall 1978 Civil Rights Survey of Efementary and Secondary Schools, 1980. 
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Chart ^ ^ 

Minority Student Distributions in Schools and Classrooms 



Although racial integration 
of minority students varied 
regionally, being lowest in 
the Northeast, in no region 
was at least half of minority 
studentTenrolled in 
integrated schools or 
classrooms. 



Total 

Northeast 

Border 

South 

Midwest 

West 



Minority Student Distribution in Schools 



Total 








Northeast 








Border 




i 




South 






MKfyest 






•West t 





T 



20 40 60 80 

Percentage distribution of minority students , 

/ 

Minority Student Distribution in Classrooms 



100 



fti*V>si ;^+^S> a-^v'.s, at* 




- * - / 



~i ; — ~~ i 1 r 
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Percentage distribution of minority students 



100 ' 



|y .Predominantly -white 
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| Racial!/ isolated 
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Tiblel3 , * V ^ 

Public and private elementary/secondary school enrollment, by region and metropolitan status: October 1979 



Region and 
metropolita rtstatus 



V 



Total • 
enrolled, 
in thousands 



Enrolled 

in 
public 
schools 



\Jol 



tal 



Enrolled in private schools 



Religiously 
affiliated 



Unaffiliated 



Affiliation 

not 
reported 



Percentage distribution 



"All regions 



Total, all students 


4Z*81 


90.2 


9.8 


8.2 


1.4 


0.2 


Metropolitan 


28.435 


87.7 


12.3 


10.4 


1.6 


- • .3 


Central city 


11.106 


' 84.tf • 


16.0 


13.5 


2.1 


.4 


Outside central city 


"17,329 


90.0 


10.0" 


8.4 


1.3 


.2 


Nonmetropolitan 


- 14.546 


95.0 


5.0 


4.0 


.9 


.1 


Northeast 














Total, all students 


9,734 


87.5 


12.5 


11.1 


1.2 


.3 


Metropolitan 


7.476 


85 8 


14.2 


12.6 


1.2 


* .4 


* Central city 


2,894 


79.7 


20.3 


186 


1 2 


.6 


Outside central city 


4.582 


89.7 


10.3 


89 


1.2 


.2 


Nonmetropolitan 


2.259 


92.9 


71 


5.9 


1 1 


.1 


North Central 














Total, all students 


11 198 


88.5 


11.5 


.9 


.3 


Metropolitan 








19 7 




.0 


Central city 


2.768 


82.7 


173 


* - 15.2 . 


15 


.5 


Outside central city 


n 4.584 . 


87.5 v 


12.5 


' 112. 


1.2 


.2 


Nonmetropolitan 


3.846 


93 9 


,61 


5.9' 


,0 


.2 


South 














Total, all students 


14.482 


92.2 


7.8 ' 


5.7 


1.9 


.1 


Metropolitan 


f 7.887 


89 3 


107 


8.3 


2.3 * 


*2 


Central city 


3.450 


87 6 . 


-124 


- 9.2 


31 


.1 


Outside central citv 


4.437 


90.6 


94 


7.5 


1.7 


.2 


NonmetfopQlitan 


6,595 


95 8 


42 ' 


2.6 \ 

/ ' 


1.5 * 


1 


West 












i 


Total, all students 


7.5o7 


9271 


- y 


" S.2 


1:4 




Metropolitan 


5,721 


90 5 




74 


1.8 


.3 


Central city 


1,994 


86.0 


14.0 


109 


2.7 




Outside central city 


3,726 


92.9 


71 


5.5 


13 


.3 


Nonmetropolitan ^ 


1.846 


97 2 


■2.8 


2.4 


.3 


.1 


NOTE: Details may not add t 


» totals because of rounding. 












SOURCE. U.S. Department c 


Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 13 „ ■ 

. . f*ublic and Private Hemelitary/Secondary School Enrollment by Region and Metropolitan Status 





• ' Enrollment in private 
schools was most prevalent 
in the Northeast and North 
Central regions and in 
central city areas. In 
Northeastern central cities, 
more than one-fifth of all 
students attended private 
schools. 



Ail students 



Northeast 



North Central 



South 



West 



Metropolitan 
central city 



Metropolitan 
outskJe central 
city 



*Nonmetfopolitan 



Metropolitan Status 




10 



— r~ 

20 



r~ 
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40 



50 



i 

60 



r~ 

70 



-1 1 1 

80 90 100 



Percentage distribution of students 



Public school 

Private school, religiously affiliated 

Private school, unaffiliated 

Private school affiliation not reported 
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Table 2 A * 

Public and private elementary /secondary school enrollment, by metropolitan status 
and racial/ethnic group: October 1979 



Enrolled in private schools 



Enroled 



• 

Metropolitan status and 

idUoi' cutiin. 


Total 
enrolled, 
in thousands 


in 
public 
schools 


Ipjal 


neiigKHisry 
affiliated 


Unaffiliated 


Affiliation 

not 
reported 










Percentage distribution 






Total, metropolitan 


28.435 


87 7 


12.3 


104 


1.6* 


0.3 




22.730 


86 3 


13.7 v 


115 


18 


. .3 


Black 


5.027 


93 8 


'62 * 


5.3 


7 


-.2 


Hispanic 4 . 


2.457 


90.3 


9.7 


86 


.8 


.3 


Total, central city 


11.106 „ 


84 0 ' 


160 


135 


2.1 


.4 


White 


. 7,154 


79.6 


20.4 


17.2 


2.7 ' 


5 * 


Blau 


3.608 


92.7 


73 


6.1 


.9 


3 


Hispanic 1 


1.507 ■ 


89.1 


10.9 , 


103 


3 


3 


Total outside central city 


' 17.329 


900 


100 


84 


t 

1.3 


-.2 ■ 


White 


15.575 


894 . 


10,6 


8.9 


1.4 


3 


Black 


1.419 


96.5 


3.5* 


U 


3 


.0 


Hispanic 1 . 

* 


950 


911" 


7.9 


6.0 


1.7 


*1 



* Hispanics may be of any racial group. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations 
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Ckart 14 . • 

Public and Private Elementary/Secondary School Enrollment in Metropolitan Areas 
by R*cial/Ethnic Group 



White students were twice * 
as likely as black students 
to be enrolled in private 
schools. For all racial/ethnic 
groups, enrollment in 
private schools was highest 
in the central cities. 



Percentage distribution 
of Students 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



100 - 






90 - 




i 








-80 - 












70 - 






60 






50 - 






40 - 






30 - 




• 


20 - 


* 




io - 






n - 








Central Outside 
city centra! 
city 



Central Outside 
city central 
aty 



Central 
aty 



Outside 
central 
city 



Public school 

Private school, religiously affiliated 
Private .school unaffiliated 



Private school, affiliation not reported 
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Table 23 

Enrollment, average school size, teachers, and student-teacher ratios in private elementary /secondary 
schools, by religious affiliation: School year 1978-79 



Average * Number ' Student- 



Affiliation 


Numbej of 
schools 


Enrollmeau 


school 
sue 


Of 

teachers 


teacher 
ratios 


* Iota! 


in ccc ✓ 

19,bbb / 




*oy 


777 CC* 
£11,00** 


10.C 


'Unalfiliated 


3.944 t 


746,730 


189 


63.232 


? 

11.8 


Religiously afftliated 


|C 71Q \ 


* J 7*7 CC7 
*,JJ/,JO/ 


tf 0 




20.7 


Baptist • 


030 .- * 


7A1 Mi 


97,0 


1 1,003 


17 ^ 
i/.j. 


* CaNirtist 


166 


47,2^9 


285 


2,298 ^ 


20.6 


Catholic 


Q QAQ 

y oAy 


1 9HQ 7H1 


jjt 


U1 IS? 

1 ** J.J >j£ 




Ea^ern Orthodox 


M 


2,682 


192 


170 


15.8 


Episcopal m 


314 


76,452 


7J7 


o.ioy 




Friends 


50 


14,611 


7n7 

Z9Z 


1 777 
I.J/ J 


I ft C 


Jewish* 


406 


101,758 


251 


7.737 


13,2 


Lutheran 


1.485 


217,406 


146 


10.199 


'21.3 


Methodist 


60 


11,187 


186 


734 


15.2 


Presbyterian 


60 * 


12,823 


. 214 


861 


14.9 


Seventh Day Adventist 


1.106 


143,157 


134 


10.286 


14.4 


Other affiliations 


1.351 


„ 231.317 

r 


171 


14.598 


15.8 


SOURCE. U.S. Department ut 


taxation, National Centei for Education Statistics. Pi 


tvate Schools Then Pari »n An 


nekica s Elementary 


apo* Secondary 


Education, forthcoming. 













Chart 2*5 

Private Elementary/Secondary School Enrollment by Religious Affiliation 



Most private elementary/ 
secondary school students 
were enrolled ir Catholic 
schools followed by much 
smaller enrollments in 
unaffiliated, Lutheran, and 
. Baptist schools. 
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in thousands 
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Table 16 * 

Number of public elementary/secondary schools and estimated percentage distribution, 
by level of instruction and grade Span served: School year 1978-79 



Level and grade span 






Number 


Percentage distribution 


Total schools 






87,006 * 


100.0 


Elementary schools ' 






53,192 


61.1 


Prepnmary only 
Prepnmary to 2nd 
Prepnmary to 3rd 
P/epnmary to 4th 
Prepnmary to 5th 
Prepnmao to 6th* 
Prepnmary to 7th 
Prepnm3ry to 8th 
4th to 6th 

Other spans witn highest grade prepnmary to 6th 






902 
1,052 
2,215 
2,920 

8,116 < 
25,618 

790 
7,229 

746 
3,604 


10 
12 
26 
34 
93 
29.4 

9 
8 3 

9 
41 


junior high or middle schools * 






12,020 


13.8 


5th to 8th 
6th fo 3th 
7tn toSth 
7th to 9th ' 

Other spans «ith highest grade 7th to 9th 






928 
2,888 
2,132 
3,790 
2,282 


. 1 1 
33 
24 
44 

2 6 


Secondary schools including high schools 






16,639 ' 


19.1 


7th to 12th 
8th to 12th 
9th to 12th 
10th to 12th 

Other spans *ith highest grade 10th to 12th 






4,045 
417 
7,584 
2,813 
1.780 


46 
5 

V 32 
21 


Combined elementary/ secondary schools (prepnmary to 12th) 






1,145 


1.3 


Schools not classified by lowest and highest grade ' 






4,010 


4.6 



* Leve* of school >s a classification bf highest grade served Elementary includes schools with no grade higher than 8th Junior 
high and middle schools have no grades h»gher than 7th, 8th. or 9th and no grade lower than 5th, 6th. or 7th Secondary schools 
have as the highest grade 10th, 11th, or 12th 

2 Lowest grade of elementary schools may include prekindergarten. kindergarten, or 1st grade 

* Schools in this category have grade spans that are unspecified, ungraded, or unclassified 

NOTfc These national estimates are based on information reported in 1978 by -all States except California, Georgia, and 
Massachusetts. Each category was inflated equally to represent a known national total of 87,006. . 

SOURCE. U S Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Common Core of Data (CCD) 1978-79 Survey 
unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 2.6 

Number and Estimated Distribution of Public Elementary/Secondary Schools by Level and Grade Span 



At the elementary level, 
prepr imary to 6th grade was 
the most frequent grade 
span, at the junior high 
level, 7th to 9th grade, and 
at the secondary level, 9th to 
12th gfade. Variations in 
grade span, however, were 
common at each level. 



Prepfimary aity 
P to 2nd 
P to 3rd 
P to 4th 
P to 5th 
P to 6th- 
P to 7th 
P to 8th % 

4th to 6th 

Other elementary 
spans 

5th to 3th 
6th to 8th 
7th to 8tn 
7th to 9th 

Other junior high 
or middle spans 

7th to 12th 
8th to 12th 
9th toM2th 

10th to 12th 

Other secondary 
spans 



Elementary ftnools 



i 

mmmmmi 



Unclassified 



Combined 



Elementary 



junior High or Middle Schools 



Secondary 




Junior high 
or middle 



econdary^chools 




Combined Elementary/ Secondary Schools 



□ 



Unclassified Schools 



I 1 — r 



l 1 1 1 1 1 1 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 
$ dumber of schools, in thousands 



26 28 30 
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Table 2.7 

Student-teacher ratios in public elementary/secondary schools, by lowest 
and highest grade of school: School year 1978-79 



Highest grade of school 





lowest grade 
of school 


Total 


Prepnmary 
to 4th 


5th or 6th 7th to 9th > 


10th to 12th 


Unclassified 










Students per 1 full-time equivalent teacher 








Iota! j 


19 


. 20 


20 19 


19 * 


19 




Prepnmary to 4tft 


20 


20 , 


20 20 


18 


23 




5th or 6th 


18 




18 18 


17 


21 




7m to 9th * 


19 




18 j 


18 


IT 




10th to 12th 


20 






20 


22 




Unclass-fied 


13 


22 


22 19 


19 


8 • % 




NOTE These la&utauotis weie cwmyuted fiom incomplete data on pupils and teachers for several States. The ratios were computed from 
data supplied by State education agencies for 74 percent of ati students and 82 percent of all teachers. 




SOURCE. U.S Department 
unpublished tabulations 


of Education. 


National Center for Education Statistics, Common Core of Data (CCD) 1978-79 Survey, 










* 
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Chart 2.7 

Student-Teacher Ratios by Grade Span of Public Elementary/Secondary Schools 



. Student-teacher ratios in 
public elementary/secondary 

* schools differed slightly by 
the grade span served, 
averaging from 17 to 20 

• students per teacher in 
schools classified by grade 
span. Schools beginning in 
the lower elementary grades 
and ending before the 10th 
grade, assigned I more 
student per teacher on the 
average than most other 
schools, yet schools 
beginning in the upper 
elementary grades assigned 
at least 1 fewer student per 
teacher than average. 
Schools with only upper 

» ^secondary grades also had 1 
more student assigned p;r 
teacher than average. 




Total 



Ending m lower elementary grades 
(prepriroiry to 4th) 

Erring in upper elementary grades 
(5th or 6th) 

Ending in junior high or lower 
secondary grades (7th to 9th) 

Ending m upper secondary grades 
(10th to 12th) 



fotai 



With preprmiary to 4th grades only 

Ending m upper elementary grades 
f (5th or 6th) 

Enctag in junior high or tower 
j secondary gredes (7th to 9th) 

trtfng in upper secondary grades 
(10th to 12th) 



Total 



With 5th or 6th grades only 

Ending in junior high or lower 
secondary grades (7th to 9th) 

Ending sn upper secondary grades 
;!0th to 12th) 



fetal 



With 7th to 9th grades only 

Ending m upper, secondary grades 
ClOth to 12th) 



•Total, with 10 to 12 grades only 
% 



All Schools 




I g >w^f ^v^^y^- /v^^kv.^ *j -=f* ; I 

Schools Beginning In Lower Elementary Grades (Preprimary to 4th) 




Schools Beginning in Upper Elementary Grades (5th or 6th) 




Schools Beflnning in junior High or Lower Secondary (7th to 9th) 




v 



Schools With Upper Secondary Grades Only (10th to 12th) 



1 



i 1 1 r~ — i 1 1 1 i 1 r — i 1 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 



Number of * idents per full-time equivalent teacher 
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Table 18 > 

'Secondary school student-staff ratios, by contro|.6f school and type of staff: Spring 1980 - 

4 



Other' 



Staff 


Public 


Catholic 


private 






Number of students per staff 




Professional staff 

Teachers 
c 

Assistant deans, principals 
Counselors 

librarians and media specialists 
Remedial specialists 
Psychologists 


15 
i. 16 
'500 

590 

500 
2,400 


46 
19* 
410 

340 

900 
4,600 


6 

120 

55 
j j 

210 

385 
1,130 


Nonprofessional staff 
Teacher aides 
Volunteers' 
Security guards 


350 
820 
1.800 


* 2.600 
390 
18.200 


126 > 

102 

770 


Mean school enrollment 


759 


546 


146 


Number of students per staff 


Mean weighted enrollment 




Me^n weighted number of fulf-time equivalent staff 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High 
School and Beyond Sqrvey, Public and Private Schools, forthcoming. 




Chart 2.8 

Secondary School Student-Staff Ratios 



Although public secondary 
schools had slightly 
lower student-teacher ratios 
than Catholic schools, they 
averaged more students per 
counselors, assistant 
deans/principals, and 
librarians than private 
schools. 
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Table 25 

Public and private elementary/secondary school teacher layoffs and shortages, by field: 1979 





Employed 






Employed 






field of assignment 

— - — . — - — 


teachers 


uyotts 


Shortages 


teachers 


Layoffs 


\ \\e\w\i not 

onoridgc) 






Number 4 




Percentage distribution 




Total 


*t £11 AAA 

2,621,000 


L J.oUU 


in 7nn 


100.0 


100.0 


100 n 


Preprimary 


07.000 


1,300 


„ 700 


3.6 


5.5 


6.5 


Primary and general elementary 


909,000 


7,800 


2,600 


33.5 


32.fr % 


24.3 


Art 


_ (ft AAA 

* by.ouo 


t inn 


IUU, 


2.2 


4.6 




Basic skills and remedial education 


15,000 


IUU 


( s ) 


.6 


.4 




Bilingual education' 


27,000 


200 


4UU 


1.0 


.8 


X 7 

Q.I 


Biological and physical sciences 


135,000 


1.100 


900 


5.0 


4.6 


ft 1 
0.4 


Business 


46,000 


Ann 


^UU 


1,7 


1? 




English language arts' 


190.000 


1.800 


200 


"7.0 . 


7.6 


1.9 


Foreign languages 


54^000 


800 


U'U 


2.0 


3.4 


Q 

.J 


Gifted and talented 


10,000 ^ 


(*) . 


100 


.4 




a 


Health, physical education 


155.000 


1,000 


IUU 


5.7 


4.2 


Q * 


Home economics 


37.000 


son 




1.4 


2.1 




Industrial arts 


42,000 


400 


500 


1.5 


1.7 


4.7 . 


Mathematics * 


153.000 


1.100 


900 


5.6 


. 4.6 


8.4 


Music v 


89.000 


900 


200 


3.3 


3.7 


1.9 


Reading 


76,000 


400 


300 


2.8 


1.7 


2.8 


Social studies/ social science 


146,000 


1.300 


100 


5.4 


5.5 


✓ .9 


Special education 


241,000 


2.800 


2,900 


8.9 


11.8 


27.1 


Vocational education 


104.000 


600 


300 


3.8 


2.5 


2.8 


Ot- 3f 


36.000 


200 


100 


1.3 


.8 


.9 



jndudes an fun titoe ani part time classroom teachers in public and private elementary/secondary schools during the 1979-80 school year 
*A iayot> represents a teacher whose contract was not renewed at the end of the 1978-79 school year because of budget limitations, and whose 
position was not subsequently filled. 

4 A shortage represents a teaching position opening (budgeted new position or position vacancy) occurring from spring 1979 to fall 1979 (for the 
1979-80 school year) for which teachers were sought but were unable to be hired because no qualified candidate was available 

• These hgures represent unduplicated counts of teachers among fields Teacners in more thaji one field were reported only In the field in which 
* tney spent most of their teaching time , 

* Less than 100 positions 

NOTf Oetails may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE. b.S, apartment of Education, National Center tor Education Statistics, Suuey of Teacher Demand and Shortages, unpublished pre 
timinary tabulation 
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Chart L9 

Teaching Field Layoffs and Shortages as Percent of all Teacher Layoffs and Shortages 



Teacher layoffs and 
shortages were unevenly 
distributed across teaching 
fields. "Teachers in some 
fields such as art, home 
s, and foreign 
$s were 
po'rtionally 
resented among teacher 
layoffs. Other fields such as 
biological and physical 
sciences, matKematic$#and 
industrial arts had higher- 
proportions of shortages 
than expected from their 
representation in the * 
teaching force. 
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Table 2.10 ^ 

Competency-based teacher certification provisions, by first year assessed, type of evaluation, and 
type of teachers assessed: 1980 









Provwi enacted . ' 






Provisions proposed. 




S&ie 


Year 
enacted 


1st year 
assessed 


Type ol 
evaluation 


Type of 
teacher 
assessed 


Year 
proposed 


1st year 
tobe 
assessed 


. Type of 
evaluation 


Type of 
teacher 
assessed 


Aftbama 

Alaska 

Awona 

ArttSnsas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecocut 

Delate 

IXstnct of Columbu 
tontfa 


1980 

1980 
1979 

\ 

1978 ' 


198! 

1981 
1980 

1980 


State 

NTE 

State 

Stale 


TC 

TC, 
TC 

• 

TC 


V 

1979 


1980 


Staje 
t 


TC/CT 

-* 


Georpa 
Kawa»i 
Idaho 
Minos 

Indiana * 

Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky ' . 
Loutsana 
Maine > 


1979 

V 

1977 


1979 
1979 

✓ 


SUte 
NTE 


TC • 

( • 

EM/TC 


1980 

1980 
1980 


1981 

1981 
1980 


State 

State 
State 


CT 

TC/CT 
TC 


Maryland 

Massacftt.'setts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mssocn 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nfevada 

ff^rw nairy^iin^ 


1 

- 


* 1972 


• NTE 


TC 


1980 


1980- , 


State ' 

/ 


tc 


NewJer 
NewMewco 
New York 
North C*olina 
North fefcota 


/ 

1980 
1964 


i 

1984 
1964 


State 
NTE 


TC 
EM/TC 

o 


1978 


* 

1982 

• 


State 


EM/TC 


Oh* 

Oklahoma * 


1980 


1982 


State 


EM/TC 


1980 


1981 


State/ Local 


TC 


Oregon ■ 
Rhode Island 










1980 


1981 


SUe 


CT 


South Carotid 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 4 r " 
Utah 

Vermoft 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

rostonsin 

Wyormng 


1979 

1080 
1980 

1980 
1968 


1981 

1982 
1981 ' 

1980 
1969 


NTE/ State 

CAT/NTE 
State 

State # 
* NTE 


EM/TC, 

EM/TC 
EM/TC 

TC 
TC 


1979 
1979 

'1979 


1381 
1979 

* 

1982. 


NTE 
NTE 

State 


it 
TC 

TC/CT- 



/ 



D 



CAT « California Achievement Test 
NTE a National Teacner Examinations 
EM a Educatkxrtnajors 
TC » Teaching candidates 1 
CT = Current teaches • — 

SOURCE. Education Commission of the Slates. Research and information Department. Trends m Competency Based Certification. 1980 and unpublished data 
- • 

9 
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Ckart 2.10 

State Competency-Based Teacher Certification Provisions 



•While several States across ' 
,the country proposed 
competency-based $ 
certification of. teachers, 
evaluation activity was 
concentrated in the South,. 



K 




Provisions proposed 
Provisions enacted 



TableLll 

Public efemeiitary/secondary school enrollment, students identified as limited English speaking or non-English speaking 
(LES/NES)\ and percent served in bilingual programs, by racial/ethnic group and region: Fall 1978 



Region ai»o repiesentation 



total 50 States and DC 
Number enrolled 

Percent of total enrollment 
Number identified as LES 'NES 

Percent identified 3s"ES/NES 
Percent of LES NES served 

Northeast 
Number enrolled 

Percent of total enrollment 
Number identified as LES/NES 

Percent identified iSiES/NES 
Percent of LES/NES <erved 

Border States and DC 
Number enrolled 

Percent of total enrollment 
Number identified as LES/fuS 

Percent identified as LES/NES 
Percent of LES/NES served 

South 
Number enrolled 

Percent of total enrollment 
Number identified as LES/NES 

Percent identified as LtS/NES 
Percent of LES/NES served 

Midwest 
Number enrolled 

Percent of total enrollment 
Number identified as tES'NES 

Percent identified as LES NES 
Percent of LES' NES served 

jfVest 
Numoef enrolled , 

Percent of total enrollment 
Number identified as LES NES 

Percent identified as LES NES 
Percent of LES 'NES served 

Alaska /Hawaii > „ 
Number enrolled 

Percent of total enrollment 
Number identified as l£S Ni$ 

Percent identified as LES NES 
Percent of LES/NES served 



Total 



41836 
1000 
926 
22 
60 

8 586 
1000 
223 
26 
62 

3 549 
1000 
10 
3 
6) 



MM 



"'o 

298 
26 
56 



10 282 

100 U 
42 
4 

55 

7 ',38* 
1000- 
349 
46 
€3 




White ■ 



31510 f\ 6.578 
75 3 \ 15 7 
69 \ 12 



Black i 



Hispanic 



Numbers in thousands 



2 

4? 



6 814 

79 4 
37 
6 

48 

V 793 
2 

• 1 
59 

7 579 
o5 2 

7 
1 

32 

85 2 
9 
1 

■ 50 

5 438 
721 

;s 

3 

46 

99 
38 7 
(3) 



2 

' 42 

1.153 
134 
9 
7 
4? 

626 
176 

(3) 



3.119 
26 8 
2 
1 

41 

1 174 
114 

(3) 



500 
66 
1 
1 

41 

5 
21 
0 



Asian 
American'. 



American 
Indian 



2825 ' 


594 


329 


68 


14 


8 


730 


86 


28 


25.9 


14.5 


85 


63 


54 


39 


520 


87 


11 


61 


1 1 


1 


161 


16 


(3) 


30.9 


18.9 




67 


56 




23 


23 


62 


6 


7 


1 2 


4 


4 


1 


17.3 


17.4 


9 


62 


67 


12 


• 

841 


56 


31 


72 


5 


3 


274 


14 




32.6 


25.7 


32 


57 


47 


13 


218 


65 


60 


21 


6 


6 


25 


8 


1 


11.3 


12.2 


8 


60 


47 


5 


1210 


244 


145 


161 


32 


19 


267 


42 


24 


22,1 


17.0 


166 


68 


54 


41 


13 


119 


20 


50- 


46 6 


77 


(3) 


2 


2 




i.5 


88 




97 


56 



i* 
ERIC 



1 Limited English speaking or non English speaking wore defined as those students who speak or u*Q a language other than 
English more often than English . 
1 Non H/spanic 

* Less than 500 « 
*NOTE Details may not add to totals because of rounding „ 

SOURCE U S Department ot Education, Office lor Civil Rights. S{ate. Regional, and National Summaries of Data from the 
Fall 1978 Civil Rights Survey ot Elementary and Secondary Schools. 1980 „ * 



.Chart ill % . * 

Hispanic and Asian American Students Identified as Limited English Speaking or Non-English Speaking (LES/NES) 
and Percent Served 



In ths South, compared to 
other regions, larger 
percentages of Hispanic and 
"Asian American students 
were identified as limited 
English speaking; yet smaller 
percentages of the LES 
identified' students were 
served in bilingual 
programs. 



Hispanic Students 
Identified as LES/NES 



LES/NES, Hispanic Students Served 




Asian American Students 
Identified as LES/NES 



-Total 



Northeast 



Border 



South 



Mttf.vest 



West 



Alaska/ 
Hawaii 



! 

20 



~~r~ 

40 



T 

60 



80 



Percent of students (dentifiedas LEVNES 
NA breakdown not sho»n oas* (ess than 500 




LES/NES Asian American Students Served 




~ r 

lDo it 



20 



i 

40* 



"T 

60 



80 . 100 
Percent of identified LES/NES students served 

nces — 



Participation in gifted and talented program's in publk elementary/secondary 
schools, by State: Fall 1978 



s 



State 



Total 
enrollment 



Prelum 
pirttctpar.ts 



Participant 
ti ;*r«nt ot 
enroll men* 



Tout 50 States and DC 

Alabama ^ 
Alaska 

Anion* > 

Arkansas « 
California 

Colorado 
Connecticut , 
Delaware 

District of Columbia . 
Florida • 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

'owa 

Kansas * 
Kentucky 
. loviSiana 
Maine 

Maryland 
^Massachusetts 
K.chigan 
Minnesota - 
Mississippi 

hrssoun 
fcwtana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New H^upshwe 

N?w Jets*} i 
New y^<"> 
Hty 'r>k 
Nort>"f*uni 
•North $a'«ota 

One 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas =' 
Utah * 

Vermont' 

V»rj:nia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



\ 



41.836.257 


81U.C5G 


1.9 


761.928 


* 5.426 " 


,7 


86 307 


£434 


2J 


508.085 


12 378 ' 


2.4 


442.294 


3*45< 


.8 


4 036.371 


144,262 


3.S 


549.014 


8425 


li 


563 9?7 


6 650 


\2 


v 11X564 


958 


.8 


108.903 


417 


.4 


I.513L285 


20.685 


1.4 


1 067 669 


28 474 


2.7 


16^.602 


2 750 


1.6 


194.545 


1.814 


.9 


1 082.095 


59M3 


28 


1.106*976 " 


10.1J3 


' .9 


553075 


4 392 


.3 


423.615 


3897 


.9 


686.357 


9.600 


1.4 


817.228 


7.236 


.9 


220.653 


1.152 


.5 


819.327 


16.655 


2.0 


1 032,891 


13497 


l.i 


1,911,394 


13857 


.7 


787 6.1 


8.430 


1.1 


487.47' 


380 


J 


883 6K5 

OOJ OOJ 


1C 224 


1.2 


Ml 443 


! 113 


.8 


433 4 JO 


-11.270 


4.4 


1*3 01 J 


7 087 I 


1.4 


158820 


,649 V 


.4 


^03 1^1 


i 26.833 


2.1 


273.568 


2.201 


.8 


„,035 92^ 


S3 740 


1.1 


1 17") *11 


4&111 


4.1 


o*||5 


'.0?? 


1.1 


2.063.951 


18,0.3 


.9 


539.639 


4.648 


.9 


451.342 


4 !38 


.9 


2.019,501 


6! 103 


3.0 


166.033 


2,008 


U 


638574 


' 6 728 ' 


\2 


, 125,386 


560 


.4. 


863 530 


3.816 


- .7 


2.808 985 


- 61 678 ' 


' 12 


320.780 


6 837 


2.1 


80176 


542 


.7 


1.054 341 


29 39V - 


U 


766 928 


nv 


.9 


397,620 


4 410 


1.1 


873269 


9.189 


\ja 


89.674 


717 





\ 



NOTE' Details may not a*bd to totaW because of rounding 

SOURCE US. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights. Sfafe, Regional, and Clonal 
Summaries ol Data from the Fall 1978 CMI Rights Survey ol Elementary and Secondary Schools. 1980 
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Participants in Giftetfand Takntcd programs as Percent of Public School Enrollment 



« 



On the average/ feWer than 
2 public school students. out 
of 100 'participated in gifted 
and talented programs. 
Participation was more 
extensive in some States * 
Mnan others; in Nebraska, 
North Carolina, California, 
New York, and * 
.Pennsylvania, participants 
comprised more than '3 
percent of public school 
enrollment.*' 




| | less than 1 percent 

1 to 1.9 percent 
| 2 to 2.9 percent ' j 
I 3 or more percent 



NCES 



Tabk2.13. • J 

Public elementary/secondary school students participating in gifted and talented programs, 

by sex, racial/ethnic group, and region: Fall 1978 # 



Item 



jQUlbb State and OC 
Enrollment 
Participants 
Participants as percent 
of enrollment* 

Northeast 
Enrollment 
Participants $ 
Participants as percent 
of enrollment 

Border States and D.C. * 
Enrollment 
Participants 
Participants as percent 
of enrollment 

South 
En tollmen t 
Participants 
Participants as percent 
ef enrollment 

Midwest 
Enrollment 
Pa^cipants > 
Pt^ticipaflts as percent 
of enrollment 

West, < " 

Enrollment 
Participants 
Participants as percent 
of enrollment 

Alasfca/Ha*a«i 
Enrollment 9 
Participants \ 
Participants as percent 
of enrollment 



Total 50 Stales andOC 
Enrollment 
Participants 

Northeast 
Enrollment 

Participants * 

border States and DC 
/' Enrollment 
Partxipants 

South 
Enrollment 
Participants 

Midwest 
Enrollment • • 
Participants 

West 
Enrollment 
Participants 

% Alaska/Hawaii 
Enrollment 
Participants 



Teal 


Male 


Female * 


" . "White 1 


Black 1 


Hispanic 


Asian v _ 
American " % 


American 
inoian 








Number 










41.836,257 
810.836 


11.443,/ UJ 

mm 


4U.J7U.33** 

418.847 


31 509 927 
' *655>55 • 


6 578074 
83.556 


2,825.229 
41.521 


593.597 
27.309 , 


329.430 
2.495 


1.9 


1.8 


2.1 


2.1 


U 


1.5 


4.6 


i 


8.566.107 
. 206.176 


* ice Aai 

100.789 


■t. 1 77.0 1 J 

105.387 


6 814 426 
.161,015 


1 153 1S7 
' 26[026* 


520 228 
12,116 


87.118 
6.914 


11168 - 
105 


24 


2.3 


2.5 


24 


23 


2.3 


* • ■» 

7.9 


0 .9 


3,549.075 
46.912 


•22.324 


24.588 


2 814841 
' 40>11 


625 776 
5i069 


• 22.664 
168 


23.342> 
• 811 


62,452 
453 


1.3* 


1.2 

* 


*1.4 

r 


1.4 


.8 


.7 


3.5 


*7 _ 


1 1 roc tio 

11.625,618 
220.810 m 


5,70 J, Mo 

103,365 


c eei 7tri 
j,ooi,/ou» 

117.445 


7^578 750 * 
*179*284* * 


3,118893 
26[324 


841.391 
12.900 


55.660 
2.013 


30.919 
289 


1.9 


1.7 


2.1 


2.4 


.8 


U , 


56 


.9 • 


10,281.985 
140.665 


t <13C 7ft7 

5,Zfo,/Q7 
66.410 


3.UU3.1/0 

74,325 


a 764 770 
119.218 


1 174 448 
' 16>04 


218210 
2.492 


64.591 
2.280- 


59.966 
271 


'14 


1.3 


1.5 * 


14 


1.4- 


1.1 


3.5 


.5 


7,537.563 
191.089 


3.862.824 
96.569 


3.674.739 
94.520 


5.438,149 
v 153.163 


500,426 
9.670 


^ 1.210.038 
. 13.776 ^ 


•243.689* 
13.284 


145,261 
1.196 „ 


2.5 


2.5 


26 


- 28 


1.9 * 


1.1 *" 


5.5 


a 

.0 


255.909 
5.184 


131.906 
2.532 


124.003 
2.652 


■98.991 
2.864 


5.359 
63 


" 12.698 

CO 
07 


119,197 


19.664 
181 


20 


• 1.9 


21 

/ 

L 


29 


1.2 


.5 


1.7 


.9 






Percentage distribution 








- ' 

.1Q0 • 
100 , 


51 

48 


^7 

52 


75 
81 


16 
10 


7 
5 


3 


1 

0 


100 
1Q0 


51 

49 


49 
51 


79 
• 78 


13 
13 


6 
6 


3 


. * 0 
0* 


100 - 
103 


51 
48 


52 


79 

86 . 


18 
11 


1 

0 


2 


2 

1 ( 


100 
100 


51 
-47 


49 
53 


65 


27 
12 


7 
6 




0 

0. 


100 
100 


51 
47 


49 
53 


. 85 
85 


11 
12 


2 
2 




1 

0 


100 
100 


51 
51 


49 
* « 


72 
80 


7 
5 


16 

7 




2 
1 


100 
100 


52 
49 


48 
' 51 


, 39 - 
55 


2 
1 


5 

- . 1 


47 


8 
I 



• NonHlspanlc. • 

9 Less th$n 01 percent. * 

NOTE;' Details may not add to totals because of rounding.. 

SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights. State. Regional, and National Summary ot Data from the Fait 1978 CivU HJghts Swey ot Elementary and > 
Secondary Scnoo/s, 1980. ^ 
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Chart 2.13 

Participation in Gifted and Talented Programs by Sex and Radal/Ethnic Group 



• Participatioinn gifted 
4 and talented programs 
differed somewhat by sex 
and, to a greater extent, by 
racial/ethnic group. Whites 
i and Asian Americans were 




American 
Indian 




10 



Percent participating 



\ 



-NCES- 



er|c 



\ 



83 



90 



Table 114 " 

Secondary schools providing special programs and secondary school sophomores attending 
schools where programs provided: Spring 1980 



Program 



Work experience or occupational 
training credit ft 

Travel for credit 

Credit by.contract . . . . 

College board advanced placement 
courses... ... 

Program for gifted or talented 

Bilingual program „„ 

Alternative school program . , 

" Program for pregnant girls or mothers 

Student exchange program 



Work experience or occupational 
training credit . \ . 

Travel for credit ....... 

Credit by contract . . , 

College board advanced placement 
courses.... 

Program for gifted or talented . 

Bilingual program 

Alternative school program 

Program for pregnant girls or mothers 

Student exchange program', 



"a 

Total- 



62 
29 



Public 



Catholic 



Percent of schools providing 
special programs 



72 



29 



41 

13' 
28 



Other 
private 



22 
16 
25 



30 


29 


40 


33 


34 


37 


28 


19 


14 


16 1 




5 


32 • 


38 * 




11 


29 


35 * 


21 , 


1 


37 


40. 


39 


17 




Percent of sophomores attending . 






schools where programs provided I 




83 


88 ' 


42 \ 


30 


13 


13 


14 


8 


30 


31 


24 


\ 16 










48 


48 


50- 


k 


57 


59 


38 


38 


28 


31 


5 


5 


47 


51 


" 8 


10 


40 


43 


21 


15 


55 


56 


37 


47 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School arvS Beyond 
Survey, Public and Private Schools, forthcoming. 
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ClartlM r 

Secondary Schools Providing Special Programs x 



^Public secondary, schools 
differed from private" 
schools in their greater 

v proportions providing 
\york experience credit, 
bilingual'education, and 
alternative schooling. 



Work experience 
credit 



Credit by 
contract 



College board* , » 
advanced,, 
placement courses 



Gifted ariiJ 
tainted ■ 
program 



Bilingual 
, program 







• ( 



•Alternative 
school 
program 



j \ r 

0 10 20 



— r - 

30 



~~ I 1 1 1 1 1 1 

40 50 60 70 80 90 100 



Percent providing special programs 



Public, school 
Private Catholic school 
Other private school 



— NCES- 



Table 2.15 ^ * - " 

. * Partid|»tion of secondary schools in Fcdendly assisted or financed programs, by control of school and* 
type^of program: Spring 1980 * f; _ * 



Program 



ElementafftSecondoiy Education Act 
(ESEA) Programs / 
Title 1: Economically disadvantaged . . „ 

Title IVB: library 

Title IVC: Educational innovation . . 

Title 1VD: Supplementary centers 

"TitiTVII: Bilingual education 

Title- IX: Ethnic heritage studies 



Comprehensive Employment & Training , 
Act (CETA) Program 

Vocational Education Act of 1963 Program 

Consumer and homemaking — 

Basic program ........ :\ ■ f ■ 

Persons with special needs . 

Cooperative education 

High school work" study .* 

Upward Bound Program 

Talent Search Program. 



Total 



Public* 



Catholic 41 



-Other - 
private 





- Percent of schools participating 






* 














56 


70 


24 


1 


80 ■ 


87 


99 


■ 41 


31 ' 


38 


a 


0- 


22 


24 


31 


12 


U 


13 


0 


'3 


7 , 


8i 


13 


0 










65 


82 


17 


5 


59 


-76 


8 » 


1 


53 


68 


5 


1 


38 


49 


5 


!» 


45 


56 


14 


6 


44 


.56 


6 • - 


6 


17 


21 


8 


- 2 


13 ' 


"16 


2 . 


1 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond. 
Survey, Public and Private Schools, forthcoming. 
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cwt 115 ; % ' ^ " 

Secondary Schools Participating in Federally Funded Programs 

. . - A '■■ r. 



Except for the high 
proportion of Catholic 
schools with students 
participating in certain 
, programs under ESEA Title 
: IV, private secondary 
V schools had students 
t ^participating to a much 
lesser extent in federally 
funded programs than did 
public schools. 



ESEA Title I 
Economically 
' disadvantaged 



ESEA Title IVfr 
Libraries 




CETA 



Vocational ]m^^^M^s^^^, 

Education . H 
■ Basic program 



Upward-Bound ■ - 



Talent Search 



n r 

10- 20 



"T" 

30 



"T" 
40 



i r 



50 - OT 70 
Percent with students participating in program 



T 

90 



"I 

100 



m Public school ' 
| Private Catholic school 
I Other private school 



-NCES- 



9 

ERLC 



1U2 



87 



/ TabkLW 

Competency areas assessed in State-level minihtum competency testing 
• programs, by grade level assessed: 1979 



Grade level assessed 









1 

Competency 
area 


Assessment 
required 


ricpnniajj 
to 3rd 


4th* 
to 6th 


'7th 
to 8th 


' 9 th 
to 12th 


Only 9th . 
to 12th 


- 












Number of States 












; Reading 


31 


10 


16 


14 


♦ io 


* 6 






«. 


Mathematics . 


31 


10 


■ 16 


14 


16 


6 






/ 


language arts 


.17 


4 




( 9 




i 








Writing 


* 10 


2 


3 


. 4 


3 


2 








Speaking 


- 4 ' 


0 


1 

4 


2 


2 


0 




• * > 




% Listening ■ 


3 


0« 


0 


1 * 


1 


0 




0 


t 


* Other (e g.. consumer 




















economics, democratic 
process, science) 


7 


0 - 


3 


? , 


' 3 





NOTE: In five State programs, decisions regarding what grades to test are left entirely 
to local districts. N ' 

SOURCE' vVB. Gorkh and M.tf. PerKlns, A Study ol Minimum Competency Testing 
Programs. Final Summary and Analysis Report, .Amherst, MA: National Evaluation 
Systems, Inc., December 1979„s[fonsored by U.9. Department of Education, National 



Systems, 
Institute of Education. 



/ 



ERLC 




Chart 2.16 
Compel 



Assessed in Stat£Level Minimum Competency Testing Programs 



Among the 31 States with 
State»Ievel minimum 
competency testing programs 
•in 1979, all required % 
♦assessments in reading and 
mathematics, more,than half ^ 
specified language arts^aJuK' 
about one-third injjicaled 
that writing he-assessed,. 



\ 



/ 



Reading 




Mathematics 




Language arts 



Writing 




a t Speaking 



Listening 



■ 

i 



Other 



10 



— r~ 



30 



i 

40 



Number of States requiring minimum competency assessment 



-NCES- 
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Table 117 - ^ 

Secondary schools offering selected courses and secondary school sophomores attending 
schoofe where courses offered: Spring 1980 ^ - 



riding 



Course 



Total 



Public Catholic 



Other 
private 





Percent ol schools ottering course 






• 97 


97 


* 100 


OK 




Q7 


97 


98 


95 




-lb 


77 


89 


65 




Al 


47 


60 


36 




<* 








93 


96 


100 


75 \ 




- 89 


90 


95 


80 \ 














45 


47 


*86 


18 




39 


39 


76 


21 




20 


20 


27 


12 










42 


50 . 


S 


16 ■ 




# ■ 81 


• 90 


63 


49 




63 


63 


71. 


56 . 


» 


lfr 


17 


16 


11 




65 


.69 


63 


43 




84 


" 97 


50 


JO 




59 


58 


56 


' 68 


* 


74 


89 < 


4 1 


36 






V 

Percent of sophomores attending 






1 


schools where course offered 
( 


■ 




99 


99 


100 


98 




no 


98 


97 


so 




QA 


84 


90 


90 




W 


64 


^ . 72 * 


61 




% 98 


98 


100 


93 




.96 


96 


96 


92 




73 . 


73 


94 


46 




i 66* 


65 


£7 


48 




40 


40 


40 


33 


• 


61 


66 


11 


18 




* . 86 


88 


69 


72 




72 


72 


79 


' 74 




29 


30 


17 


9 




• . * 75 


76 


67 


68 




92 


96 


61 


46 




71 


71 


73 


69 




88 


94 . 


9 

< 


■ 52 





\ 




Mathematics 
Geometry • 
Algebra 2na year 
Trigonometry 1 
Calculus 

Science 
Chemistry 
Physics 

language 
Spanish 3rd year 
French 3rd year 
German 3rd year 

' Other 
Auto mechanics 
Driver training. # 
Economics . 
Etrtnic or black studies 
Family life or sex education 
Home economics 
Psychology 

Wood or machine shop . 



Mathematics 
Geometry 
* Algebra 2nd year 
Trigonometry. 1 
Calculus 

Science # 
Chemistry 
Physics 

language 
Spanish 3rd year *- 
French 3rd year 
German 3rd year 

Other 
# Auto mechanics 
Driver training 
Economics 

Ethnic or black studies 
Family life or sex education 
Home economics 
Q Psychology : * 
Wood or machine shop 



1 Possible error; may underestimate offerings In trigonometry. Trigonometry may be Incorporated Into 
another subject, suc,h as analytical geometry, and may not be reported. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. High School and Beyond 
Survey, Public and Private Sc/ioote, forthcoming. 
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Secondary Schools Offering Selected Courses 



Most secondary schools, 
regardless of type, offered 
chemistry although less 
than half of public and non- 
Catholic private schools 
offered calculus or 3rd year - 
French.. Public schools were.- 
more likely than o\Jicr. ' 
schools to offer^non^ 
academic subjects such as 
autojmecharucs and driver 



* training. 



\ 



Calculus s 



Chemistry 



^French 3rd year 



Auto Mechanics 



Driver training 



Economics 



Ethnic or 
black studies 



Family life 
or sex education 




T" 

10 



20 30 40 50 60 70 
» 

« Percent t ering course 



n r- 

50 60 



"i r 

80 9( 



[T] Public school* 

| Private Catholic school 

■ Other private school 



Tab* 2.18 \ 

Participation of lOih, Uth, and 12th grade students in selected secondary school courses, by control of school, region, 
and metropolitan status, grade and sex of §fudent, educational attainment of family head and family income of 
dependent family members:, October 197? 



\ 



> 


• 

* 




* * 






4 




• 


* Characteristic ' - 


Students 
tn 

thousands 


College 
preparatory * 
mathematics 1 

— ^ - 


Foreign 
# language 


Business 
education 


Chemistry 

or' 
physics 


Shop/ 
vocational 
training 


« 

Home 
economics 

— 


• 

Distributive* 
education 


# 

*• ** # 


.... . ^ 







Percent of students participating 








.*'* * All students ^ 


11.200 


44 8 


23 7 


16 I 


1 Q R 


19.1 


12.0 


3.9 


• 

Control of school , 


• 




- 




A 








Public* 


10.360 


43.3 


22.0 






201 


12.3 


4.0 


Pjrr/ate 


840 


53.4 


i4.2 


?n * 
ZU.j 




64 


• 7.8 * 


2.5 


Religiously affiliated 




CC 0 
DO £ 








ft 9 


Q 1 


*> r 

£.0 


Unaffiliate 


152 


67.6 


47.4 


15.9 


33 2 


6.1 


32 


. ■ 2.0 * 


* Region . « « 










CO. I 








flwtheast 


2.600 , 


53.6 


34.7 


ti i 

ZM 


180 


10.3 


3.5 


North Central • • 


2.997 


41.3 


20.0 


tQ.b 


IC 1 
lo 1 


22.0. 


■4,2 


4.5 
% 


OOUIil 






id./ 


2U 


174 " . 


16 9 


12 9" 


4 0 


Aest 

k • * 


2.020 


41.9 


* 23.9 


20.1 


' 16.1 


20. f 


9.4 


3.2 


* Metropolitan status 




.< 










\ 




Metropolitan 


7.441 


47.3 


26.7 


21.8 * 


21.2 


174 


10.2 


4,1 ' 


utntrai ctiy 


£.010 




9A n 

tO u 


210 


19 3 t 


1 J 0 






Outside central city 


4.613 


^9.1 


271 


22.2 


22.4 


185 


10 7 * 


4.4* 


Nonmetropoliten 


3.759 


39.8 • 

» 


17.7 


26.1 


171 


22 3 


15.5 


3.4 ' 


Grade of student 


















10th grade 


.3.987 


50.8 




20.3 


121 


, 189 


12 0 


* * 1.8 ' * 


' 11th grade 


3.667 




24.9* 


24.4 


267 


' 20.3 


12 2 


4.2 


lJth grade 


3.545 


343 


14.1 


25.3 


215 


180 


118 


5.8 

• 


c Sex of student 


















Male** ' 


5.685 


«46.4 


V 1916 


' 10.8 


218 


34 6 


41 


40 


Female 


5.515 


43.1 


27.9 


36.0. 


179 


30 


^jm — 


3:h 



Dependent family members ? 

Educational attainment of family head ; 

8 years or less 

9 to 11 years 
12 years 

• 13 to 15 years 
16 years or more 

- Family income, ' 
Under S10.000 
S10.000 to $14,999 
Jl4.000t«$lSLS99"' 
$2f2JWOloT24.999 
"$25,000 and c^e; 



10715 



453 



24 0 




121 



39 



1.590 


• 299 


133 


^f3 


J2I 


- 22 7 


14 3 


28 


1.564 


313 




25 9 . 


117 


216 


♦ 146 


38 


4.152 


425 > ^-" 


^218 


25 3 


r 174 


208 


134 


44 


1.479 




291 


24 7 


25 5 


,200 


114* 


44 


L9?0^ 


659 
• ✓ 


413 

t 


172 


34 9 


112 


- 61 


3.7 


1.953 


31* 


134 


24 3 


113 


221 • 


14 8 


26 


1.612 


38.7 


178 


24 8 


14 2 


193 


14.0 


. 37 


1.525 


(2 8 


24J 


26 6 


173 


210 


128' 


39 


1.7 Is 


491 


26 9 


22 4 


224 


200 


111 




2.908 


58 7 


33 2 


22 0 


29.5 


J7tf 


90 


45 



Includes algebra 2 or 3. geometry, trigonometry, pre-calculus. and calculus. * 1 

* Oata pertain only to students *no are dependent family members and differ somewhat from those repotted fot at. students 

SOURCE. US. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Ihe Census. Current Population Survey, unpubhsh *d tabulations. 
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"•; Gou Rework Participation of Secondary School Students 



Participation in -secondary * * 
school subjects varied 
considerably by control of 
school^background of • 
• student, and grade in . * 
school. Pdf. example, . * 
participation in college 
preparatory mathematics 
and foreign language • 

' courses declined 

.appreciably from 10th to 
L 12th grade. One-half of 

"10th graders took 

Vmathcmatfcs while only^ 
onc-third of 12th graders . 
were enrolled, J n language 
courses, participation was 
cut by half; about 14 
percent of 12th graders 
took a language. . 



ERIC 



. College 
Preparatory 
Mathematics 



Foreign 
Language 



Control of School 

public 

V 

Private * 
* 

Region 

."Northeast 

North Central 

•South 

• * 
o 

West 

vt 

Metropolitan Status . 

Metropolitan f _ 

Nonmetropolitan 

Grade in School 
10th grade 

11th grade 

l?th grade 

Sex 

Male 

i 

•Female 









80 0 



Percent . 
participating 



• *0 

\ 

Percent 
participating 



10'J 



•usltfess 
Education 



ff 





80 0 




* Percent 
participating 



"1 

80 



-NCES- 



93" 



-Till 



s Public ekineaUty/secoiKUry sdiool enrollment in courses traditionally having disproportionate 
sex representation, by se^:: Fall 1978 • 







• 




Enrollment in home economics 


> 




o ♦ 


Region 




iridic 


a" 

o 

Female . 


Females as 
percent of 

total 
enrollment * 


Percent of females 
» enrolled in 
• single sex 
course 






luiai ju owes anu u.i#. 




944 150 


2.244.025 


70.4 


31,1 






Northeast 

Border States and jXC. 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Alaska/Hawaii 




389.492 
64.549 
112368 
268.042 
1(53,977 
-5,522 


-661.103 
•183.636 
425,288 _ 
* 633,376 _ 
332.922 
7.700 


€2.9 
74.0 
79.1 
70.3 
76.2 
51.2 


29.7 
33.7* 
37.1 
3U 
24.9 
5.2 




* 


1 


» 




Enrollment in industrial arts 












Mate 


Female 


Males as 
percent of 

total 
enrollment * 


Percent of males 
% enrolled in 
single sex 
course 






'Total 50 States and DC. 




2,785.867 


. 937,351 


74.8 


2*.9 






.Northeast 
' Border States and D.C. 
South 
* Midwest' 
West 

Alaska/Hawaii 




842.536 
203.759 
384.131 
822.388 
521.600 
11.453 


407.548 
62.453 
91.525 
256.559 
114,149 
5.117 


67.4 — 

76.S 

80.8 

76.2 

82.0 

69.1 


255 
25.1 
30.1 
28J 
18.2 
9.7 





NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, State, Regional, and National Summaries of 
Data from the Fall 1978 CM! Rights Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1980. 
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CkartZW > 

Earottment in Traditionally Single Sex .Courses 



Females were 
disproportionately 
represented in home 
economics courses and males 
in industrial arts courses in 
all regions although sex 
distinctions in enrollment 
were, most sharpty drawn in 
the South and West. 



I 



Total 

Northeast 

Border 

South 

Midwest 

West 

Alaska/Hawaii 




Northeast 



1 1 1 1 

40 60 80 100 

Percent of females enrolled in single sex course 



I 1 1 1 1 1 I r 

0 IF "10 ^ 60 "80 100 0 20 40 60 80 100 
Females as percent of total 



Industrial Arts 




I 1 1 1 i I 1 I 1 1 I I I 

0 20 - 40 60 80 100 0 20 40 60 ' 80 100 



Males as percent of total 



Percent of males enrolled in single sex course 



-NCES- 



1 1 



95 



T«Wel20. / 
• Curricular program of secondary school seniors, by sex and racial/ethnic group: Spring 1980 



Program 


• 

Total 


Male 


"Female 


White 


Black 


* Hispanic 


Asian 
American 


America 
jndian 










Percentage distribution 






i 


Ail programs 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Academic or college preparatory 






0 

17 Q 


39.3 


32.4 


tv.L 


51.8 


23.7 


Genera! 


36.4 


3A* 


35.4 


36.6 


34.5 


40.5 


28.7 


44.1 


Vocational (occupational preparatory) 


24.0 


22.8 


25.2 


22.8 


31.1 


30.6 


18.3 


210 


Agricultural occupations .. ° # 


2.7 


• 3.9 


1.5 


2.5 


3.6 


4.3 


1.8 


'4,5, 


Business or office occupations 


9.6 


3.3 


15.5 


9.2 


11.7 


10.2 


8.1 


8.3 


Distributive education 


2.1 


1.9 


2.2 . 


2.0 


2.9 


2.1 


1.6 


1.3 


Health occupations 


1.0 


.4 


1.6 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


1.2 


1.3 


Home economics occupations 


1.3 


.4 


2.1 


.9 


3.5 


2.2 


1.3 


.7 


Technical occupations. 


-\/ 2.0 


3.5 


.7 


2.0 


1.7 


2.7 


2.9 


" 1.2 


Trade or industrial occupations 


' 5.3 


9.4 


1.6 


5.2 


6.1 


7.7 


1.4- 


11.1 


No response 


/ 1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.3 


2.0* 


2.8 


> 

1.2 


3.2 



NOTE: Oetalls may. not add to totals because of rounding, 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education^tatlstlcs, High Schoo' and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations. 
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Canicular Program of Secondary School Seniors 



The distribution of seniors 
* within the broad curricular 
categories of academic, 
general, and vocational 
education differed little by 
sex but •markedly by 
.'racial/ethnic group. For 
z 7 example, less than one- 
'/ fourth of American Indian 
seniqrs were enrolled in 
academic or college 
preparatory programs 
compared to over half of 
Asian American students. 



\ 

\ A 



Total 



Male 



female 



White 



Black 



Hispanic 



Asian American 



> American Indian 




20 



40* 



~T~ 

60 



"T" 

80 



— 1 

100 



Percentage distribution of students 
Academic or college prepiratory 
General 

Vocational (occupational preparation) 
No response 



-HCES- 



ERLC 



AO 



9 



TaMe2.21 • 

Revenue receipts of public eletnentary /secondary schools, by source and by State: 1978-79 



■ 


- 

V 


• 




i 


- 






- . 


State 


Total 


Federal 


* 

State 


Local and 
other 1 


Total 


Federal 


.State * 


local and 
other 1 






Amount in thousands of dollars 




* «Jt 


Percentage distribution 






IfiAAtt QQ7 


$8,642,971 


$40,245,891 


539 igfl 128 


10C.O 


9.1 


•45.7 


44.5 ' 4 


Alabama * 


1.182.547 


190.642 


' 734.216 


257,688 


100.9. 


\%A< 


• $2.1 


21J 


AJ»ki 


374,833 


43.83! 


260.501 


in CAA 


IMA 

100.0 


11.7 . 


(95 


it ■ 


Arizona . 


'1,100,964 


140.937 


434.819 


'525 iQ%>* , 


100.0 


12.t 


395 


4/./ 


Aikansas . . k 


593,687 


97,183 


285.863 


210,640 i\ 


100.0 


114 


412 


HI • 

355 • 


v lalllOrnll, » , 


q i fx cee 


976.701 


5,677.619 


2,511,246- \ 


100.0 


10.7 


(1.9 


27.4 


Colorado 


1.356,658 , 


83.075 » 


555,815 * 


. in 7CQ 


100.0. 


11 


• 41.0 


C9 A 


Connecticut. , 


1.148,990 , 


68.627 


291,173 ' 


789,190 


t rut a 
100.0 


10 


255 


CI 7 


Delaware , , . . 


271.317 


■ 34.282 


173,226 


63,808 


100.0, 


121 


(3.8 


91 C* * 

235 


: District of Wurnbra. 


283.657 


85.275 




198.378 


100.0 


i 30.1 




cat 

19.9 


flooda. 


2,918,356 


324.218 


1,505,285 


1 086 854 * 


100.0 


11.1 


* CI C 

51.1 


375 


Georgia 


1.687,912 


250.326 


833.042 


604,544 


IAA A 

100.0 


14J 


* 49.4 


1C 9 


Hawaii 


332,717 


54,914/ 


277.803 




IAA A 
100.V > 


«♦ 


135 




Idaho. 


303,344, - 


34,696 


120,306 




* IAA A •» 
100.0 


,11.4 


39.7 ' 


Jt • 


Illinois, 


4,52^422- 


, 378.048 


1.700,985 


2,445,390 


i5o.o 


14 


. 37.( 


Cl A > 

34.U * 


Indiana 


1,71 0,7tU 


126.590 


1.067.781 


784,549 


100.0 


6.4' 


54.0 


39 6? 


Iowa 


1,215,340 


71,190 


502£06 


641,644 


• 100.0 


5 l 


415 


9ZJ 


Kansas 


931,583 


57.294 


355,567 


518,722 


100.0. 


(2 


312 


33./ .i# 


Kentucky. 


984,156 


154,025 


632.417 


197.713^ 


IAA A 

100.0 


15.7 


• r 645 


9A 1 

£9.1 * 


'Louisiana ~-^„. 


1,361.124 


200,900 


' 717,734 


442,490 


IAA A 
100.0 


44J 


"52.* 


aZ.9 


.MainC 


- — '397 4] j_ 


37,640 


187,046 


172,725 


100.0 


.9-5 


47.1 


'435 


JYUryland 


1,883.889 


156,470 


716.5B1 


J,Q10,838 


100.0- 


.A3 


34.0 


Cl 7 

•» 53.7 


Massachusetts 


• 2,933,114 


* 182.950 


993,750 


1.756,414 


100.0". 


%2 


/ 33.9- 


CA A 

59.9 


Michigan . 


4,428,709 


* 336,20* 


1.857,879 


2,234,621 • 


IAA A 

100.0 


7.6 


: 410 


CA C 

90.3 


Minnesota ( 


1,962,262 


111.231 


1.119,1*3,. 


7 3 f, 908 


100.0 


'5.7 


$7.0 


17 1 

a/ J 


msiiuippi i 


656 824 


162,771 


366,486 


127,567 


100.0 


24J 


55.1 


19.4 


N ' 

Missouri 


1.610,694 


170,006 


568,638 


872,051 


'100.0 


10,6 


. 354 


ca i > 
94.1 


Montana 


361,234 


39.196 


182.139 ' 


139,899 


100.0 


10.9 


504 


7t 7 

39./ 


Nebraska, 


607.583 


47,420 


95,110 


465,053 


* 100.D 


74 


15.7 


7«" C 

71.9 


Nevada 


, 279.725 


19,593 


90,606 


169,525 


1000 


7!o 


32.4 


CA C i 


* s New Hampshire. 




18,774 


20,593 


249,824 


100.0 


(.5 


7.1 . 


S6.4 


New Jersey 


3,431,142 


254,899 


l,343,86i 


1,832,380 


IAA iJl 


7.4 


39.2 


• CI A 


New Mexico. 


556.360 


^6.716 


-356,700 


* 102,945 


100.f 




$4.1 


lac m 


New York 


8,901,846 v 


715,491 


3,379.701" 


4,806.654 


100.0 


1 1.0 


31.0 


eg a ** 
94.0 


North Carolina 


1,781,241 


O 264,021 


, x 1.120,296 


396,924 


IAA A 

100.0 


14.8 


6Z.9 


CC,J 


noun vi'-Qii 




25,733 


106.640 


108.580 


' 100.0 


10.7 


445 


45.1 


> 

Ohio 


3,764,600 


248,959 


1,571,317 


1,944,324 


lDO.O 


(.6. 


41.7 


ci C 


Oklahoma 


1.036.667 


158.071 


. .580,023 


298,573 


100.0 


15.2 


56.0 




Ihejon* 


1,119,736 


109,278 


362.784 


647.673 


100.0 


9J 


32.4 


C7 t 

97J 


* rfnnsytonia 


4.807.625 


438.708 


2.074.943 * 


2,293.973 


100.0 


9.1 


43 J. 


J7 7 

..47.7 


' *flrlOOC IHenO „ 


111 ini 


' 31.331 


109,16^ 


■ 193,810 


100.0 


• 9.4 


32.7 


51.0 


South Carolina. 


862.204 


160.007 


383.116 


319,082 


100.0 


11.6 


44.4 


11 A 

a/ JO 


Scvtn Dakota 


252,155 


38.630 


47,525 


166,000 


IAA A 

100.0 


155 


1U 


*cc f 


Tennessee 


1.272,459 


166.964 


611.214 


494,281 


IAA A 

100.0 


13.1 


410 


it t 


Texas 


- 5.200.H82 


616,798 - 


2.472.887 


2,110,497 


IAA A 
100.0 * 


' 11.9 


. 47.1 . 


vane * 
T 40.0 


- Utah „ 


5^3,564 


50.777 


300.147 


111 MA 

222,640 


100.0 


$.9 


° 52.3 


31 .9 * 


' Vermont 


199,160 


15.496 


57,132 


126.531 


100.0 


, « 


217 


i '63.5 


• Virginia . , 


1.862,559 


234.240 


697.079 


931,241 


100.0 


. 12.6 


37.4 


50.0 . 


Washington . . 
West Virginia . % 
♦ Wisconsin * 


1.854,964 


169.985 


1.133,172 


551,807 " 


100.0 


92 


(1.1 


.29.7 


717.244 


72.679 


449.966 


.194.599 


100.0 


10.1 


62.7 


' 27.1 


1.947,163 


104.573 


700.955 


1.141.636 


100.0 


' 5.4 


310 


51.6 


Wyoming 


214.139 


14.603 ' 


62,656 


136.880 


100.0 


SJ 


295 


u«-9 



OR 



ERIC 



1 Local and other revenue. receipts include revenue receipt^ from local and Intermediate sources, gifts, and tuition and 
° fees from patrons. ■ - * " 

NOTEf Details may not add to totate because of rounding. J 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Revenues and Expenditures /qr Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 1978-79, forthcoming. * « « 
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Local Share of Pubbc Elemental/Secondary School Revenue* 



l . The proportion of revenue 

* generated from local sources 

* differed appreciably by 
State, fronrbverW percent 

* in New Hampshire to under 
^percent in Alaska and . 
New Mexico.* 



ToUISOSUtes jodDa 
Nebraska 

DatricttfCotafcJ 

Coiwctart 

South Dakota 

Wyomn| 

Vttmonl 

Nevada 

Massactosetts 

Rhode KUnd 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Newell 

Maryland 



New Jtfsev 
Colorado 

tOMI 

OM. 



Wgwa 

Wata 

Anroa 

Plenhsytona 

North Dakota 

M>oe 

leus 

into 

Tennessee 
. Utah 
'^Montana 

M«*»ta # 
.South Cirofina 

A/Uftiii 
• louoanj 
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Table 222 

Percentage distribution of school districts, by core 1 
and by State: School year ending 1979 



current expenditure per .student 



State 



Under 
$800 



5800 
to 

•J999 



$1,000 

to 
$1,199 



$1,200 

to 
$1399 



$1,400 
to . 
$1.5S3 



$1,600 

to 
$1,799 



$1,800 ' $2,000 

lo to 
$1,999^ $2,299 



$2,300 $2,600 Weighted/^ 

to* and mean * 

$2,599 over ^»pw p>k* 



Peicentaie distribution 



Iota! 50 States and DC 
Atabami 
Alaska 

Arkansas 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District ol Columbia 
Florida , - 

'Georgia ' 
Ha«a;i 
Idaho* " 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

M\ssourj 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Neiada. 

New Hampshire ^ 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
■ North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio, 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
' 'Rhode Island 

South Carolina , 
South DaVota 
lennessef 
Texas 
♦Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
"Wyoming 



1.2 



18 
84 
4 



1.6 

6- 
35 

23 

32 

1*8 

1.1 

2,4' 

64 

1.4 
LI 
1 



1.0 



22 

16 3 
2 

57 



\ 



7.2 


16.0 


11.4 


l£$" 


14.2 


567 


35 2 


7.1 






41 


131 


258 


18.1 


100 


44 2~ 


31.2 


86 


4.5 


21 




2.5 


10.5 


21.5 


26,Z- 


« . . 


33 


17.1 




22.1 




6.1 


J5JU^ 


^248 


24 8 




154 - 


- — Sis . 


231 


■ 7.7 


7 


... 
60 


■■« 

343 
* 


463 


11.9 


3/2 


50 8 


96 


32 


" 16 




\ ... 




1000 




165 


34 8 


25.2 ' 


^10.4 


70 


2.1 


13.9 


260 


^250 


136 


85 


42.0 


302 


10 5 


49 








.17.7 


56 4 




3.6 


23 8 


' 264 


19.5 


486 


^ 40 9 




22 


6 


91 


45 5 


36.4 


45 


45 


.28 


37.4 


-- ^24 7 


13.7 


^35 






* 208 


37.5 


250 


3 


1.9 


82 


15.SL 


14 0 


24 


^ 50 


34 8 


2S.7 


ill 




,2 


23 7 


45J 


212 


333 


48 1 


13 5 


1.9 ' 




112 


40.6 


265 


126 


51 


32 


84 


112 


12,3 


13 5 


80 


124 


141 


168 


156 


• • \ 




5 9</ 


35 r 3 


23 5 


212 


28 2 


224 


141 


38 


12 


4.9 




119 


. 15 3 






125 


284 


' 205 


1 


1 


3 


7 


66 




28 3 


54 5 


15 2 


2.1 


13 




- 196 


234 


244 


56 




27 3 


12 2 


60 


69 




25 3. 


113 


64 


3 


19 


7.1 


12.3 


• 184 


14 


94, 


401 ' 


23 4 


128 




25 


200 


300 


4? 4 


• 457 


87 


11 




1 1 


10 3 


254 


30 3 


18 9 


5S>8 


177 


48 „ 


34 


14 


95 


27.5 


232 ' 


15.1 


77 




12,5 


400 


30 0^ 


50 


159 


27 3 


265 


86 ~ 


90 


52 


45 2 


311 


119 


22 


7 


1.3 


80 


150 ' 


27 7 




291 


564 


91 


55 




.2 


59 


24 7 


3E 4 




20 




6*1 


28$ 



9.3 


7.5 


**3.5 


. 6.1 

- — -iooo — 


95 

1e.5 


" 91 


3 

■36 


100 
... * 

* 1 '93 


138 


/.7 


39 


-13 8 


12,7 


\ 12.7 


18 


1.2 




1000" 




J 't • 

N -«'• 



$1,584 
1.006 
3.655 
1,417 
.1.003 
1.870 





- 15 




, 5 


5 




1.7 


9 


1.7 


7.4 


67 


2.5 


1.3 ' 


: 10 




190 


, 60 


.4 


130 


81 ; 


2r> 



9 


13 


12 5 




> 204 


' U5 


7.8 


\ 6 


66 


V 


9 


7 


87 


10 7 


35 


tl 


23 5 




13 


13* 


175 * 


20 7 


10 2 


136 


y236 


266 


138 


77 


-57 


41 


40 


43 


200 


219 


64 


50 


J75 


% 5 


70 


43 


, 49 , 


> 


75 




. 37 


24 


22 




153 


117 


195 


87 


184 


184 




0 ■ 

Gore current oxperKlituros are calculated by subtiading loud services and hanspurtation costs from total current expenditures. Data pertain lo outlays made by local 
school districts and Exclude direct expenditures by State and Intermediate agencies a! (be local level. 
' fotal core current expenditure dwlded by tctal enrollment. 

SOURCE. fltS. Department ol Commerce. 8ureau ol ine Census. Governments Division. Survey ut Local GovommentsFinam.es Schuoi Systems, unpublished preliminary 
d«u. 
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ibtttk>n of School 



\ by^Core Current Expenditure per Student 



Core current expenditures 
. per student ranged from 
under $800<spent by 1 ' 
percent of school districts to 
$2,600 arid over spent by 6 
percent of school districts, 
a o^ith expenditures of $1,000 
ityo » $1,800 categorizing most 
' ^ 'districts, 



; 



. t 

Core'airrent expenditure per student 
Under $800 



\$800 to $999 



$1,000 to $1,199 



$1,200 to $1>399 * 



$1,400 fo $1,599 * J 



$l,600*to $1,799 



$1,800 to $1,999 



$2,005 > to.J2,299 , 



$2,300 to $2,59? - 



$2,600 and over 




T" 



1 1 

5 10 15 

Percent of school districts 



20 



1 

25 



ERLC 



117. 



101 



Table 123 , . * 
Expenditure per student in average daily attendance in public 
e kmcntary/secondary school*, by State: 1978-79 



^L. 



Cipendtture per student 



■x 



Sty< 

Total SO States and D C 

Alabama 

Anrona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecttcu' 

Delaware 

wsfnct ol Columbia 
Flortdi 

Ceoria m 

Ha*an 

Idaho 

HtjftOiS 

Indiana ^ 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mawe » 

Mar>land , 
Massachusetts f . 
Michigan : 
Minnesota t 
Mississippi 




HtA Jersey 
Nen Menco 
Ne*.YorV 
North Carolina 
North Datoia 

O^ro 

Oiijnoma 
Oregon 
Pennsjhanta 
'Rhode Island 

So^th Carolina 
South Dakota 
lennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

4 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virgini! 

Wisconsin 

Waning 









Capital 


total' 

" — 


Curie?' 


* 


outlay' 


$2,210 


(2,021 




$139 


1.700 


1.563 




124^ 


4,522 


4,112 




141 


2,064 


1,720 




284 


1,493 


1,341 




'112 


2,1 7 J 


2.052 




W 


2.517 * 


2,205 




246 


2,231 


2,136 




47 


2,570 


2,361 




104 


2.951 


2J41 




110 


1,147 


I.W7 




153 


1,(13 


" 1.415 




149 


2,276 


2.133 




140 


1,739 


1.517 


/ 


111 


• ?,39T~ - 


2,202 


/ * 


139 


1,159 


1.690 




122 


2.264 


2,107 




• 123 


2.137 


1,978 




124 


1,643 


1,502 




94 


1,771 


1,604 




125 


1.731 


1.609 




71 


.2.550 


2,349 




160* 


2.623 


2.553 




63 


2.U2 


2.446 




161 


2,3SS 


"2.147 




--151- 


1,610 


1,507 




102 


1,856 • 


1,725 




96 


2.215 


2,178 


r 


... 


2,191 


1,967 


I - 


176 


2,124 


1.811 




219 


1,860 


1,671 




m . 


2.SU 


2.728 




'45' 


1,942 


1,796 




126 


3,110 


3,025 




70 


1,712 


1.591 




101 


1,977 


1,805 




150 


1,917 


l./B' 






1941 


1,729 




194 


2.4S7 


2.418 




12 


3,524 


2,250 




113 


2,450 


2,387 




8 


1,692 


1,501 




151 


1,699 


1,677 




2 


1,5a 


1,383 




154 


2,073 


1,691 




'315 


2,114 


i,676 




, 390 


1.976 


1,820 




130 


1,870 


1,671 




141 


2,575 


2,173 




358 


1,905 • 


1.671 




a 214 


2,400 


2,223 




132 


2,759 


2,179 




481 



Interest 
on school 
debt 

;P — 

$50 

14 

' 261 
60 
'32 
22 

66 

47 
97 

"36 
49 

3 - 
35 
57 
47 

34 
36 
47 
42 
43 

41 

13 
75 

- 61 
1 

35 
37 
56 
94 
67 

'47 
20 
84 

M2 
22 

36 
18 
56 

I6L 
54 ' 

33 
20 

« 

26 
51 
44 
19 
45 
92 



Hncludes current expenditures tor.day schools, capital outlay, and Interest on school debt. 
' includes expenditures for day schools only; excludes adult education, community colleges, 
and community services. <v 

* Includes'capltal outlay by State ana local schoolhAsIng authorities. 
'Data are for school year 1977-78. * 

1 Data are for school year 1975-76. 

• Estimated. * 

NOTE: Details may not add io totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Revenues 
and Expenditures (or Public Elementary and Secondary Education, 1978~79. forthcoming and 
unpublished data. ' 
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Ottrtl23 

Public EkmentAry/SccoiHtory School Expenditure* per Student by Function 



PublfcciemcnUry/secondary 
school expenditures per 
student varied considerably 
from $4,522 in Alaska to , 
t $1,493 in Arkansas. Current 
* expenditures accounted for 
the overwhelming share of 
expenses in all States, 
although in some 'growth' 
States such as Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and 
, Wyoming, expenditures for 
capital outlay were higher 
^th^n average. 
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Annual tuition and fees in private dementary/sccondary schools, by level, religious 
affiliation, and family income of dependent family-members: October 1979 



tirfc* »*2 tee* 



le»eUrt*iN»* 



* I 



Utwj« J10W0 
Il0000toit4 9*3 
$15 000 to 119 999 
H10OOtol24 999 
H5000*»dom 
Htf reported 

U**f 110. WO 

no coo to 114 999 

115000 to H9999 
120 000 to 124*99 

Nat reported 

Da&t 110,000 v 
110 000 to 114 9?J 
115000»lt9999 
120 000 to 124 999 

tat reported 

'l^HOOOO 
110.000 to $14 995 
H5000toll9399 « 
HO 000 to $24 939 

$250OO*«do*< 
fc* reported 

fterefttffterti? rH |*rt>i ill 
^9* HQ 000 
$10 000 to 114 999 
SIS 000 to 119 993 . 
$20000 to$24 999 » 
175009i«do*i * 
ft* reported 

jifmeMj.li le*et tnuttajtcd 
tWefJJOjDCO .* 
$J0O0Oto$l4999 
$150OOto$I9999 
$70 000 to $24 999 
$25000*Mcwf 
M reported 

Seoxd^r Wwi iff tiled wd 
siytfAVetf 
tMdei $10,000 
$10 000 to $14 999 
$15 000 to $19 9V9 • 
$7000Oto$24 999 
$250O0**Jo*f 
IW/eported 

Secoad*'»imt rei'iorf) *tf*«ed 
!W«f $10 000 
$t0 000 to $14,999 
JIS 000 10X1999? 
HO 000 to 124999 
US 000 »* 
tot reported 

SeCOAdJrj!trtl«ft4ftAl!td 
U*J«$10000 
110 000 to 114 999 
$15 000 to $19 999 
HO 000 to S24 9)9 

ttsoootfd** 

^reported. . 



M pfrtrt 
VCtaft if 
ttauU«St 



4 200 
361 

(46 

;?i 

1574 

369 



13 



3 



3518 

797 
479 
5*5 
667 
1773 
271 

5i4 



101- 



69 t 



J 105 
286 
425 
502 
559 

1049 
246 

2665 
24? 
119 
464 
518 
855 

* 

388 



128 



223 
36 



,<« 

102 

144 
163 
4J6 
123 

85* 
140 
121 
144 
368 
81 

196 



106 
31 



U*dt»H00 



23 1 
24 i 

24 0 
218 
172 
106 

22J 

25 3 
25 7 
26? 
228 
21? 
129 

li 

131 

S9 
I 



2U 
276 
292 
30 7 
27 7 
24 5 
150 

298 

296 
306 
328 
292 

m 



66 
9 



16 

65 
39 

7 
12 

6 

16 
li 
43 
8 

0 

•{ 

36 



1200 to 1499 



1500 to 1999 



$10M**3c 



N* reported 



21* 
267 
24 9 
228 
234 
179 
149 

24 J* 

320 
26 7. 
24 8 
251 
215 
188 

« 



50 
39 



261 

322 
294 
78 3 
290 
741 
203 

304 

372 
316 
302 
313 
289 
74 1 



31 
40 



a 

39 
59 
4? 
43 
43 
33 

47 

64 

50 
28 
46 
49 

"36 



38 




20.4 


114 


55 


165 


II 4 




175 


10 7 


151 


118 


326 v. 


72 


195 ^ 


3li 


144) 


id l 

* 10 1 


34. 


* in t 
10 o 




9 0 


nV 


92 


12 7 


112 


715 


70 


140 • 


24 4 


K 


~ 19 


41 7 


10 7 


ft* 


99 


764 


36 


134 


lht 


35 


136 


78 


111 


60 


100 


91 


129 


24 2 


72 


118 


329 


69 


104 


12 


105 


49 


105 


34 


91 




12 5 


118 


75 


73 


26 2 


59.5 


U 


430 


109 


722 


49 



94 



40* 
117 
265 
354 
350 
519 
350 

359 
186 
364 
354 
438 
309 

67.9 



64 9 



116 

266 
39 

132 
80 
72 

268 

7.7 
' 57 
91 
63 
57 
710 

U 



19 



» Percentage distribution for base less than 7 WOO not shdwn. tf 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because ot rounding 

SOURCE. U S Department of Commerce, Bu eau of the Census. Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations 
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Private Ekmntary/Secondary School Tuition and Fees by Level and Af filiatioa m 



Tuition and fees paid for 
private schooling differed 
markedly by level of 
schooling and by whether 
the school was religiously , 
affiliated. Affiliated 
elementary schools uere 
the least expensive— more 
than half of the students 
paid under $500 annually 
while unaffiliated 
secondary* schools \v ere the 
most costly— over two- 
' thirds of the students paid 
at least $1,000. _ 



All 



All af f abatkms - 



Rdtgkxjsry . af filiated 



Unaffiliated 




DtmeAUry School levt< 









All affiliations 








# • ■* 




Religiously affiliated * 





Unaffiliated 



A!! affiliations 



Religiously affiliated 



Unaffiliated 




Soconitry School two! 




1 1 1 1 n — 1 i 1 1 j n 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 8»* 90 100 



T Percentage distribution of tuition and fees 
Q Under $200 ' I $1,000 and over : 



$200 to $499 
$500 to $999 



Not reported 



NCES 



/ 

I, 



V 

TaMe205 ^ *, * 
Annual tuition and fees in 'private elementary/secondary schools, 
group and family income of dependent family members: October 



1j 



\ 

/arrol*- 
income 



J- 



Allractal/eihmc groups 
Total, all incomes 
Under $10,000 
•$10,000 to $14,999 ~ 
' StS.OOOjo $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 and over 
Not reported 

'White 
T6tal. alt incomes 
, Under $10,000 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
. $20,000 to $21,999 
$25,000 3nd over a 
Not reported 

Black 
~76laCall incomes 
. Under $ip.000 
$10,000 to $14,999 
.$15.00? to $19,999 
. $20,000 to $2*4.999 
$25,000 and over 
Not reported 

* 

Hispanic 1 
Total, all incomes 
Under $10,000 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$20,000 to $24,999 
125.000 3nd over 
Not reported 




radal/ethnic 

179 



Number enrolled 
in private 
schools, irr 
thousands 



J 



3 



J- 



Under 
$200 
W- 



Tuition and Jets 



$200 
to 

$499 



,$500 
to 

$999 



$1,000 
and 
over 



Percentage distribution 



Not 
reported 



4.200 

363 , 

526 

646 

721 
1.574 

369 


- 19.8 
23.1 
243 
2* ft 
21.* 
17.2 
106 


21.0 
26.7 
24.9 
224 
23.4 
17.9 
14.9 


27.1 
27.S 
2SJ 
29.9 
21.0 
25.2 
23.8 


20.4 
5.5 
11.4 
12.5 
15.1 
32.6 
19.5 


HA 

its 

' 17 
* 10.7 
\\% 

7.2 

31.2 


3.791 
261 
480 

599 ; 
648 
1.463 - 
338 


20.4 

. 264 
254 
^ 24.5 
. : 227 
" * 178 
10.1 


OA A 

2U 
23.1 
21.7 
236 
17.2 
160 


?7 n 
30.3 
292 
30.7 
264 
24.7 
25.7 


£1.1 

6.1 
10.0 
11.7 
16.0 
33.3 
19.2 


ll l 

153 
10.4 
11* 
11.4 

6.9 
29.3 


313 


10.5 


30.4 . 


32.3 


1U 


153 


.129 


155 


41 9 C 


24 8 " 


3.9 


14.0 


it 
95 


74 


V 2 : 6 


41.1 


10.5 


10.3 


•65 












246 


17.9 


' * 42.7 


25.6 


9J 


4.9 


103 


175 


'485 


23 3 


5.8 


4.9 


83 


169 


37.3 


. 26 5 


8.4 


J.6 


'12 













1 Percentage distribution for base less than 75.000 not shown. 
1 Hispanlcs may be 0? any racial group. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because ot rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of .the Census, Current Population Survey, unpublished tabulations 
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Private EkmeiiUry/Sccoodary school Tuition and Fees by Family Income and 
Racial/Ethnic Group 1 




* Although participation in 
private schools was highly 
related to family income, 
the tuition and fees paid 
did not differ appreciably 
by family income except at 
the highest income level. * 
Tuition and fees paid by 

, ractalVethnic groups 
reflected differential 
'incomes in that whites were 
more. than twice as likely'as 
blacks and Hispanic* to pay 
$1,000 or more annually in 
tuition and fees. 



All incomes and 
♦ racial/ethnic groups , 



Under $10,000 



$10,000 to $14,999 



$15,000 to $19,999 



$20,000 to $24,999 



$25,000 and over 
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BliicK 
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m 



it 



Radal/CU»nic Croup 
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1 
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n r 
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Percentage distribution of tuition arid fees 

(U Under $200 | $1,000 and over 



80 



90 



1 

■100 



$200 to $499 



$500 to $999 



Not reported 



NCES 



Table 126 

Distribution of overall quality (holistic scores) assessed in'narrative/descriptive 
; essavs, by age *roup; 1969-70, 1973-74, and 1978-79 



r 



Age group 
and year 



9 ^ear-olds 

:970(n = 384) 
!974(n = 409) 
!979(n = 494) 
Change 
1970*to!974 
! 974 to! 979 
1970to 1979 



Holistic score 



Total 


! 

Worst 


2 


3 


- 4 
Best 


3&4 


Mean^ 








Percentage distribution 








100.0 


12.5 


45.1 


32.6 


• 9.9 


42.5 


2.42 


100.0 


10.0 


45:2 


32.0 


12.7 


'44.7 


2.51 


100.0 


10.7 


40.9 


36.4 


11.9 


48.3 


2.54 




-2.5 


1 


-6 


2.8 


2.2 


.08 




.7 


-4.3 


4.4 


-8 


3.6 


.04 




-1.8 


-4.2 


38 


2.0 


58 


,12 



13 year-bids 








♦ 










1969{n = 395) 
" 1973(n = 420) 
137801 = 536) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


10.6 
10.7 

3.7 


26.6 
32.9 
35.6 




39.2 
41.4 

38.1 ^ 


23.5 
15.0 
16.6 


62.7 
56.4 
54.7 


2.84 
2.66 
2.63 


Change 
1969toJ973 
1973 to 1978 
1969 to 1978 




.1 

-1.0 
-9 


63 
2.7 
90 




22 
-3 3 
-1.1 


-8.5 
1.6 
-69 


-6 3 
-1.7 
-80 , 


*-.!8 
-.03 
•-.21 


%7,-year-oIds 


















1969(n = 365) 
!974(n = 4!7) 
1979(n = 538) 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


12.1 
14.9 
11.9 


40.3 ^ 
38.8' 
46.5 




31.8 
32.6 
28.8 


15.9 
13.7 
12.8 


47.7 
46.3 
41.6 


2.54 
2.52 
2.43 


Change ' 
* 1969 to 1974 
1974 to 1979 
1969 to 1979 




2.8 
-3 0 
-2 


-15 
11 
62 




.8 
-3 8 
-3 0 


-2 2 
-9 
-31 


-1.4 
-4 J 
-6 1 


-.02 
-09 
° -1! 



•Statistically significant change at the .05 level. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE U S Department of Education, National Institute of Education. National Assessment of Educational Progress, Writing 
Achievement. 1969-79: Results trom the Third National Writing Assessment, Vols. I. II. and III. 1980. 
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Chart 126 

Shifts in Overall Quality Assessed in Narrative Essays by Age Group 



Holistic evaluations of 
, students' narrative essays 
•revealed slight shifts inT 
•writing performance during 
the ! J97<rs. Scores of 9-ycar« 
^x>lds improved somewhat, 
those of 13-year-olds 
declined, primarily between 
1969 and 1973/ahd those of 
17-year-olds evidenced 
miner declines. 



1970 
1974 
1979 



1969 
1973 
1978 



1969 



1974 



1979 



m 



S-Ytar-Olds 



m 1 
■ 

■ 3 

■ 4 



20 



Low 



High 



13-YtarOlds 





17-Ytir-Olds 




"T" 
40 



I 

60 



80 



100 



Percentage distribution of fssays assessed 
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Table 227 

Standardized scores oh assessment areas and socioeconomic status of secondary school 
sophomores and seniors, by racial/ethnic group:- Spring 1980 . 



Hispanic ethnicity 



Level and subject 



^Sophomores 
Vocabulary 
Reading 
Math part 1 
Math part 2 . , 
Science ^ 
Writing " 
. Civics 

Socioeconomic status (SES) composite ' 

• * 
„ Seniors 

Voca* k ulary%rt 1 
Vocabulary part 2 
Reading 
Math part 1 
Math.part 2 

Mosaic Comparison part 1 
Mosaic Comparison part^2 
Three Dimensional Visualization 
Socioeconomiwtatus (SES) composite ' 









All 




Puerto 




Other 


Asian 


American 


Total 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Mexican 

« 


Rican 


tuoan 


niapalUb 


American 


Indian 










Standardized scores 1 






V » 




50.0 


52.0 


42.4 


44,9 


44.2 


44.0 


48.1 


46.1 


^ 51.6 


* 45.0 


50.0 


51.7 


44.2 


45.1 


44.S 


44.5 


48.6 , 


45.8 


51.6 . 


46i 


50.0 


51.8 


43.1 


44.9 


44.5 


43.9 


48.0 


45.7 


55.7 


44.6 


50.0 


' 51.3 


44.9 


. 46.2 „ 


45.7 


45.5 


49.3 


46.9 


55.5 


* 46.2 % 


50.0 


52.1 


41.6 


44.5 


44.0 


42,9 


46.3 


45,7. 


51.5 


.'46.1 % 


50.0 


51.8 


43.3 


44.9 


44.8 


43.3 


46.8 


* 45.5 


53.7 


* T '46!0 


50.0 


51.3 


45.7 


45.9 


45.7 


46.0 


45.6 


46.5 


51.0 


% 45.5 


50.0 


51.3 


46.1 


* 46 0 


45.0 


44.2 


47.3 


48.8 


CI % 

51./ 




50.0 


51.4 


43.6 


m 


44.5 


44.3 


• 48.5 


44.8 


50.2 


45.8 


500 


51.3 


•43.9 


45.2 * 


44.8 


45.4 


48.3 


*45.2 


50.5 


46.6 


50.0 


siTs 


43.4 


43.7 


43.6 


43.7 


46.4 


43.4 


50.3 


46.6 . 


50.0 


51.5 


42.8 


44.1 


43.8 


43.4 


48.2-. 


. 44.1 


54.2 


45.2 


50.0 


50.9 


45.4 


46.1- 


46.2 


46.0 


48.4 


' 45.5 


. 55.4* 


46.0 


500 


50.9 


44.4 


48.0 


47.9 


50.0 


49.7 


47.5 


52,4 


49:3 
48.2 


500 


51.0 


43.9 


47,5 


47.9 


48.9 


48.8 


*46.0 


54.6 


500 


51.0 


43.9 


46.9 


47.2 


* 46.9 


49.2 


458 


55.2 


50.0 


50.0 


51.2 


45.1 


• 45.7 • 


44.9 


41.9 


47.6 


48.1 


• 51.9 


47.8 



' Scores are standardized to a mean of .50 points and a standard deviation of 10 points. 

■ Socioeconomic status-(SES) composite computed from father s occupation, father's education, mother's education, family income, and a house- 
hold Item index. x , 

NOTE: Racial/ethnic categories are mutually exclusive. t 

SOURCE. U.S: Department of Education, National (^merJor^ycatlon Statistics, High School and Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 127 . 

Standardized Scores of Secondary School Sophomores and Seniors by Racial/Ethnic Group. 



Standardized achievement 
scores of sophomores and 
seniors tended k> cluster 
about theif .socioecbnomic 
composite scores. Scores of 

.blacks, Hispanics, and 
American Indian* fdJ- below 

^the average, 'while those of 
whites and Asian Americans 

jjwere higher than the norm. 
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Sophomores 



Standardized scores 
56 '-41 

54 

52 - 

50 - 

48 - 

46 -I 

44 - 

42 - 

40 - 




Puerto Mexican 
Rican 



ican Black American ' Cuban White Asian , 
Indian 



Standardized scores 
56 -B 



Seniors 



White Asian - 
America if 




-Puerto— Mexican 
Rican 

V= Vocabulary 
M=Math part i 
R= Reading 

$= Socioeconomic composite 



Black * v Cuban 



American White Asian 
Indian American 
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TaMe 2*28 

High school graduates, by control of schooled sex of 4«dent: School year 1968- 69 tor 1989-90 



School 
year ending 



Iota) high ' 
.school * 
graduates 



1989 


2,129 


1970. 


■ . 2,896 


1971,, . 


2,944 


1972 . . 


. 3,00* 


1973.. . 


3,043 


'1974, 


3,080 


1975 


" 3,140 


' 1976 


3,155 


1977.. . 


3,161 


1978 


3,147* 


1979 


A 3 ' lM 


1980 


3,093 


1981 


3,048 


- 1982 


2,963 


1983 


2,822 


1984 


?.705 


-1985 


2,638 


1986 


2,625 


1987 


2,673 


1988 


2,735 


" 1989 


2,651 


1990 


2,467 



percent of 
' average of . 
17« and 18** 
year-old 
' " population 



Control 



Sex 



Public 



Private 1 



Male 



76.3 
,76.0 
75.3 
75.4 
75.1 
74.1 
"74:2* 
74.6 
74.9 
74.2 
74.0 



Numbers, in thousands 



2.529 
2,596 
2,644 
2.706 
2.737 
2.771 
.2.830 
;2.844 
2.846 
2.832 
2.824 



300 . 

300 

300 

302 

306 

310 

310 

311 

315 

315' 

310 



Projected 



■1,402 

1,433 

1,457 

1,490 , 

1,503 

1,515 

1.554 
1,550 
1.540 
1,532 



Female 



1,427 
1,463 

1,518 
1.540 
1.565 
-t5S5~ 
-1,601 
1.611 
1.607 
1.602 



74;i 


2.773 1 


320 


1.51? 


1.574 


74.3 


2.728 


320 ■ 


1,498 


1,550 


7'..3 


2.653 


310 


1,455 


1.508 


"'4.3 


2.502 


320 


1,385 ' 


1.437 


74.3 


2.385 


320 


1,328 


1,377 


74.3 


3.318 


320 


1.296 


1,342 


74.3 


• 2.315 


310 * 


1.290 


1,335 


74.3 


2.373 


300 


1,314 ' . 


1,359 


74.3 


2.435 


300 


1.346 


1,389 


74.3 


2.341 ' 


310 


. 1.305 


1.346 


74l3 


2,157 


310 


1,214 


• 1.253 



I 

1 Estimated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center (or Education Statistics, Protections of 
Education Statistics to 1988-89. 1981 and unpublished tabulations. , 
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Chart, lis * 7. 
High Scbod Graduates ' 



If graduation rates remain 
constant as forecasted af 

i about 74 percent, the 
number .of higK school 

. students graduated each year 
is, projected to continue to 
decline until the late 1980's. . 



High school graduates, 
in thousands 
4,001 



Ptpjected 




1970 1972 1974 1976 .1978' 1980 1982 1984 1986 
School year ending 



1988 1990 
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TaWe 2*29 

lUdal/tthnk.compositioii of publk elementary/secondary school enrollment and high school 
<• graduating class of 1978V by region: Fall 1978 



Total 



White 1 



BUck 1 



Hispanic 



Asian 
American 



American » 
Indian 



V 



Percent 



Ret 1 * and stat&s 



Number. ' 



Percent 

of Number ol total 



• Percent 
Number ot total 



Percent 
Number* ' o! total 



Number 



Percent 
of total 



Percent 

Number of tot*],. 



Enrollment * 
Graduates 


'41,836,257 
2.810.401 


100 ] 
100- 


31.509.327. 
2.312.540 


75 
12 


6.578,074 
^.053 


If 

12 


2J25.22? 
119.565 


' 7 
4 


593.597 ' 
34.372 


1 

1 


329.430 
14.871 


1 
1 


Northeast 
Snroliment , * 
-Graduates 


t 

8.586,107 
618,319 


100 
100 


6.814 426 
544,175' 


79 
IS 


M53.167 
\ 51.770 


13 : 
t 


520728 ' 
17.73* 


6 
3 


87.118 
4,135 


i 
1 


11.168 

.508 


0 

0 


BorteTStates andD.C. 
Enrollment ^ 
Graduates 


3.549.075 
234.903 


100 
100 


2<8'.4,8*l 
196.671 


.79 
14 


625.776 
32.742 


It 

' 14 


22.664 
1.222 * 


1 
1 


23,342 
J.218 


1 

1 


62,452 
< 3.050 


2 
1 


South * • \ 
Enrollment * 

Graduates * * 


11.625.618 
688.223 


100 

100- 


' t* 
7.578.j|50 
484.862 


70 


3.ii8.898 
163.565 


27 
24 


841.391 

36.366 


7 
5 


55.6E0 
2,291 


0 


30.919 
1.139 


0 

• .0' 
> 


Midiest ' r 
. Enrollment 
Graduates 


10.281,985 
752.144 


100 
100 


8.764.770 
684,549 


15 

91 


1.174.448 
* 53.714 


n 

7 


281.210 
8.442 


2 
1 


64.591 
2.733 


1 
0 


59,966 
2,)06 


• 1 

0 


WesT 
Enrollment 
'Graduates 


7.537 563 
500.862 


100 
100 


5438.149 
397,028 


72 
79 


500.426 
27.027 


7 
5 


1.210.038 
54.888 


16 
11 


*&.689 
15.240 


3 

3 


145.261 
6.679 


2 
1 


■ , AlasU/Hawaii 
Enrollment 
Graduates 


255.909 
15.950 


100 
100 


98.991 
5.255 


39 ' 
33 


5.359 
235 


I . 
1 


12.698 
• 916 


5 
6 


119.197 ' 
. 8.755 


47 

55 


• 19.664 
789 


t 

5 



1 Non-Hispanic. 

NOTE:'Oetails may not add to totals because of rounding. • 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, State, Regional, and National Summaries of Data from the Fall 1978 CMI Rlyhts 
Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1980. 
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lUdal/EUmk Competition of Enrollment and of the High School Graduating Qass 



In most regions, blacks and 
Kbpanics were 
underrepresented in the high 
school graduating class in 
relation to their share of the 
.total enrollment. 



Total 

Enrollment 

Graduate, 



Northtast'. 

Enrollment 

Graduates ' 

Border 

Enrollment 

Graduates 

South * . 

Enrollment 

Graduates 

Midwest 

Enrollment 

Graduates- 

West 

Enrollment 

Graduates 



Alaska/Hawaii 

Enrollment 4 

Graduates 




'. 10 




1 * 























20 



I 

30 



40 



~T~ 

50 



I 

60 ' 



"F= r 



"i : — I 

90 100 



Percentage distribution 



^ White 
Black 
Hispanic 
Asian American 
American Indian 
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TaMe 2J0 * 

DtodpMaary actions reported in puWelemeniiiry/sKbiidao' schools, by sex, racial/ethnic group, and 
region;, Fall 197S 



Region and type of 
• disciplinary action 


Total 


Male 


Female 


" White 1 


Black 1 


Hispanic 


Asian 
American 


American 

Indian™" 










■ Percentage distribution 








Total 50 States and D.C 

* Suspensions 
Expulsions- 
Corporal punishment 


100 
100 
100 
100 


51 
SI 
71 
11 


4) 

32 
22 
1) 


75 
(4 
(5 
(5 


IS 

29 

27 . 
23 


7 
6 
6 

5 


r 
1 
1 

0 


1 _ 
1 
1 
1 


Northeast 
'Enrollment. 
Suspensions 


100 
100 


51 

65 


49 * 
34 


79 
72 


13 

2i ' 


6 
/4 

2 


1 

, 0 
0 


0 
0 

0 


•< Expulsions- 
Corporal punishment 


100 
100 


// 

87 - 


n 

13 


85 

84 


-tt 

14 


2 


0 


0\ 


Border States and 01, 
Enrollment . 
Suspensions 
, - Expulsions 

Corpora! punishment 


100 
100 
100 
100 


51 

69 
-76 
.80 


49 
31 

2(T 


79 
62 

: 


18 \ K 

« \ 
17 ^ 


1 

' . 0 
~ 1 
1 


1 

0 
0 
0 


• 2 
1 

■4* 

3 



South 
'Enrollment 
Suspensions * ^ 
Expulsions . 
Corporal punishment 

Midwest 
Enrollment 
Suspensions 
Expulsions 
Corporal punishment 

' West 
Enrollment' 
Suspensions 
Expulsions t 
Corporal punishment 

Alaska/Hawaii 
Enrollment 
Suspensions 
Expulsions 
Corporal punishment 



100 
100 

:oo 

100 

100 
100 
100 
1C0 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 ' 
100 
100 
100 



51 

69 
79 
80 

51 
68 
77 
84 

51 
70 
* 78 



52 
74 

8P 
82 



49 


65 


27 1 


7 , 


0 


0 


31 • 


• 51 


45 1 


4 


0 


0 - 


21 


47 


44 


' . 8 


0 


0 


20 


59 


35 


% 6 


0 


0 


49 - 


85 


11 ' 


2 


1 


1 


32 


73 


25 


2 


0 


1 


23. 


79 


19 


. 2 


0 > 


0 




78 


' 21 


1 


0 


0 


49 


72 


7 


16 - 


3 


2 ♦ 


30 


62 


17 


. 18 


1 


2 


22 


66 


16 . 


15 


u 


2 


14 


•66 


9 


20 


. 1 


5 


48 


39 


2 


5 


47 


8~ 


26 


36 


3 




43 


2 6 


19 


35 


3 


4 




* 15 


18 


76 


7 < 


1 


1 


15 



•Non-Hispanic. " 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.a Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, State. Regional, and National Summaries of Data fnm the Fall 1978 Civil P'~*t$ 
Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1980. 
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DbdpHMry Actions by Sex and by Radal/Ethnk Group of Student 



Male students and black 
students were more likely 
— ihanothen to bedlsciplined* 
by the public schools. Four- 
fifths of expulsions and 
corporal punishment cases 
involved males and more 
.than one-fourth involved 
blacks. 
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Chapter 3 *" 
Higher Education 



• 

the diversity and complexity of structure of 
- ..America's educational system discussed in chapter U 
extends to postsccondaty education and particularly 
. to higher education. Postsecondary education 
includes not only higher education, but also adult 
education and a-large portion of vocational educa- 
- tion. Adult education overlaps with both elemen- 
♦ tary/secondary education (in terms of adult basic 
and .secondary education) and higher education (in 

termrof^an^itw^dul^ enrollment in degree-credit 

> and noh-degree-credit courses). Vocational educa- v 
tion overlaps with secondary education and higher* 
education in that occupational curricula are offered 
at these levels but; includes a third component— the 
noncollegiate postsecondary schools with occupa- 
tional programs. These components of vocational 
education will be discussed in the next chapter. 

Higher education is the focus of this chapter, f open- 
ing with an examination of access to this sector of the 
education system. The* impact on .access of student 
expectations, college admission practices, and ability 
to pay are examined. Trends in participation in higher 
education are discussed, focusing on changes in the 
characteristics, of students. Measurable outcomes of 
higher education are also examined, with the emphasis 
in this chapter on degrees earned, while employment 
outcomes are discussed in chapter 5. The chapter 
closes with a look at the institutions, their finances, 
and the economic status of their faculty. 
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Access to Higher Education 

Access to higher education is usually discussed in 
terms of participation rates since data are more readily • 
available -on participation than on access. But since 
participation depends directly on access, the factors 
affecting access need examination in conjunction with 
<hqsc affecting participation. One factor must cer- 
tainly be the individual's interest or expectation of 
attending higher education. 

In 1972 and 1980 high school seniors were asked about 
their educational expectations. The expectations were 
tabulated by student characteristics known to relate to 
college attendance: racial/ethnic group, sex, 
socioeconomic status (SES), and ability (entry 3.1). In 
1972 the characteristic that showed the greatest dif- 
ference in expectations among students was ability (as 
measured by a composite of test scores f:om academic 
ability tests administered in 1972). The proportions ex- 
pecting to complete a bachelor's degree or go to v 
graduate schoofraiiged from 19 percent for low ability 
students to 77 percent'for high ability students. Expec- 
tations by SES also showed large differences. Just 
over one-quarter of low SES students, two-fifths of . 
middle SES students, and nearly three-quarters of 
high SES students expected to get a bachelor's degree 
or higher. Differences by sex and race/ethnicity were _ 
much smaller than'differences by ability or SES. " 

For high school seniors of 1980 the expectations 
among all.groups were quite similar to those for com- 
parable groups in the class of 1972, except that larger 
proportions expected to go to graduate school. The 
largest difference was the narrowing of the gap be- 
tween expectations of males and females. The propor- 
tion of males expecting a bachelor's degree or higher 
dropped from 51 to 47 percent, while the apportion 
increased from 41 to^5 percent for females. The pro- 
portion of females expecting to go to graduate school 
doubled from 10 percent in 1972 to 20 percent in 1980. 

The data on expectations of the 1972 high school 
seniors were compared with their attainment lYz years 
later (entries 3.2 and 3.3). Among all persons, nearly 
two-thirds had at least some college by 1979, and one- 
quarter had obtaioed a bachelor's degree or higher. 
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The tables in these entries, grouped by student 
characteristics, show attainment as of 1979 distributed 
by student's expectations in 1972. These can be con- 
sidered a four by four matrix with categories of expec- 
tation and attainment— "no college", "some 
college", ."4- or 5-year degree", and "graduate . 
school"— forming the rows and' columns. Examined 
in this way, the diagonal of the matrix represents the 
proportions of those students whose attainment 
matched their expectations. The proportions above 
the diagonal represent students whose attainment , ex- 
ceeded their expectations while the proportions below , 
the diagonal represent those whose attainment did not 
meet expectations. 

Among all students about two-thirdsof those expect- 
ing "no college" matched their expectations by 1979. 
The proportion was higher for low ability and low SES 
students (about three-quarters) and lower for high 
ability and high SES students (about half). Males an* 
females were about equally "likely to meet or exceed 
their expectations. Whites were more likely than 
blacks and Hispanics to meet or exceed their expec- 
tations. More than half of blacks and Hispanics who 
expected a 4- or 5-year degree had attained only some 
college by 1979 compared to 39 percent of whites. 
Among all the characteristics of students contributing 
to the expectation/attainment distribution, ability and 
SES levels showed the.greatest variation. High ability 
and high SES students were more likely to meet or ex- 
ceed their expectations than were low ability and low 
SES students. % «, 



Another major factor governing* an individual's 
access to. higher education is the willingness of the 
institution to admit the student. A variety of criteria 
for admission are set by institutions. The credentials 
colleges required of .all applicants varied by type of 
institution and certainly within type they varied by 
individilfcl institution. No one credential was required 
by 100 percent of the institutions. Even the most 
commonly required credential — a complete high 
school transcript — was required by only 46 percent 
of public 2-year institutions ranging up to 88 percent 
"of private 4-year institutions (entry 3.4). Admission 
test scopes were a Requirement for more than half of 
4-year institutions. Of those colleges^requiring test 
scores, less than 4 percent of public 4-year institu- 
tions and fewer of other institutional types Con- 
sidered them the single most 'important factar for 
admission. More than half of the 4;year institutions . 
considered them a very important factor (entry 3.5). 

Private 4-year colleges were most likely (42 percent) 
to have a Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) score 
minimum below which applicants are generally not 
considered for admission, but only 4 percent of 
public 2-year colleges had such a requirement.. 
Private 4-year colleges also had, the highest mean 
SAT cut-off at 754, But an examination of SAT 
scores over time shows that the mean combined ver- 
bal and mathematical terts scores in 1980, which was 
the lowest for fhe previous decade, was .still more 
than 130 points higher than the mean cut-off score 
for private 4-year institutions (entry 3.6). Similarly, 
private 4-year colleges were most likely (36 percent) 
to have an American College Testing.program (ACT) 
score minimum and public 2-year colleges least liicely 
(2 percent). The. average ACT minimum composite 
score was lower than the mean score for any of the 
subject matter ACT's in 1980. 
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Also affecting a student's access to higher education 
is; ability to pay. Average student charges (tuition, 
fees, room, and board) at private universities, the 
most expensive type of institution, increased by 77 
percent, from $3,163 to $5,604, between 1970 and 
1978 (entry 3.7). Charges at other types of institu- 
tions showed increases of from 55 to 68 v pcrcent. But 
%Hhe same time, median family income was Wso in- 
creasing. Average student charges calculated^ a per- 
cent of median family income show very little change 
" over time. For private universities the proportion was 
32.0 perceriUn 1970 and 31.8 percent in 1978. The 
ratio of charges to family income was lowest for 
public 2-year:institutions, ranging around 10 percent 

over thatperiod. * 

• * 

White families had the highest median income in 
1978, $5,802 higher than for Hispanic families and 
$7,489.higher than for black families. Sp theTatio of 
student charges, to family income was higher for the . 
minority groups, as high as 52 percent for student 
charges at private universities compared to median 
income for black families in 1978. 

The impact of higher education costs in terms of ac- 
cess could have severe effects for low income groups 
and thus largely for minorities were it not for the 
availability of various forms of financial aid. There 

1 are several types of aid: grants and scholarships 
which do not have to be repaid; term-time jobs; loans 
which must be repaid; and transfer benefits (veteran^ 
readjustment and social security benefits). The 
Federal Government participates to a large extent in 

, this effort to remove financial barriers which might 
otherwise deter an individual from the pursuit of 
education or training beyortd high, school. The five 
major Federal financial aid programs are: Pell 
Grants, formerly known as Basic Educational Op- 
portunity Grants (BEOG); Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants (SEOG); National Direct 
StudentToans (NDSL); College-Work Study (C WS); 
and Guaranteed Student Loans (GSL). 



A study conducted in academic years 1978-79 and 
1979-80 showed that more than two-thirds of 
sophomore and junior college students received of 
one of these forms of Federal financial aid (entry 
' 3.8). The proportion was higher in the later year as a 
result of the passage of the Middle Income Students 
Assistant Act. This legislation, while continuing to 
provide financial aid for low income students, ex- 
panded the availability of aid to middle jncome 
students. The proportion of low income students 
who received financial aid increased, significantly for 
juniors receiving BEOGs, from 77 to 88 percent The 
proportion of middle income, students receiving 
' ^EOGs doubled froip approximately one-third to 
•'nearly two-thirds. And the proportion for-high in- 
come students increased from under 2 percent to one- 
quarter of all such students. The proportion of 
students receiving aid from the other programs, 
* SEOG, NDSL, CWS, ,and GSL, did not change 
significantly except among middle income 
sophomores receiving SEOGs (8 percent increase), 
high income sophomores receiving CWS aid (10 per- 
cent increase) and high income juniors receiving 
GSLs (10 percent increase)?* 

Participation in Higher Education 

Enrollment in higher education peaked in 1980 at 
nearly 12imillion after some fluctuations in the 
previous 5 years (entry 3.9). Before that period 
enrollments had been increasing at steady rates. Part- 
time enrollments grew at faster rates than full-time, 
with most of the increase occurring in 2-yekr institu- 
tions and, to a lesser extent, among post- 
baccalaureate students in 4-year institutions. At 
2-year institutions part-time students more than 
doubled between 1970 and 1980 and were more than 
half again the number of full-time students in the lat- 
ter year. Over the same period, ^ part-timfc 
undergraduate enrollment at 4-year institutions rt~ 
mained between 25&nd 30 percent of full-time enVoll- 
ment. Post-baccalaureate enrollment increased bet- 
ween 1970 and .1976 to a high of nearly 1.6 million 
students then remained fairly steady, and the majori- 
ty were enrolled part-time. Full-time enrollments are 
expected to decrease in the 198(Vs at 2- and 4 : year in- 
stitutions while part-time enrollments increasfe slight- 
ly or remain fairly constant. The result is expected to 
be a decline in full-time-equivalent enrollments 
toward the latter half of the decade. 



'Projections of higher education enrollment were 
^calculated based on actual data between 1967 and 
1978. Included were projections of 1979 and 1980 
enrollments. The projection for 1980 was about 
300,000 students short of the .actual number that 
enrolled that year, pointing to the difficulties in- 
herent in projecting higher education enrollment. 
Cipher education is more sensitive to changes in 
society than are other sectors of the American educa- 
tion system. For example, economic recessions 
•generally arc accompanied by increases in, enrollment 
wlieh the jobless enter higher education as an alter- 
native to emplbyment. In 1980, the economy was in 
just such a recession, and enrollment jumped to a 
higher level than might otherwise have been exz 
pected. 

Another factor that may have played a part in 
establishing 1980 as the peak enrollment year was in- 
creased recruitment practices among colleges and 
universities. The traditional college-age (18 to 24) 
population will peak in 1981 an{l after ihat year col- 
leges and universities will have to compete for in- 
creasingly smaller pools of these students. Many in- 
stitutions have already established practices to recruit 
and compete for students and have expanded services 
to attract non-traditional students, particularly those 
in older age groups. 

As was discussed in the 1980 Condition of Educa- 
tion, population changes have not been and are not 
expected to be uniform over all regions of the coun- 
try In general, the population in the South and West 
has-increased due to migration among States, and the 
population in the Northeast and North Central 
regions has decreased. Enrollment in higher educa- 
tion institutions reflect these population changes (en- 
try 3.10). Between 1970 and 1979, among the 25 States 
whose percent change in higher education enrollment 
was below the national average, 15 were in the North- 
east and North Central regions. 



An examination of higher education full-time- 
equivalent enrollments in each State between 1970 
and 1979^shows that only 2 States experienced slight 
decreases: Montaha* and South Dakota. But 
breakdown into the period before and after 1975 in- 
dicates that for 21 States the enrollment gains of thfc 
earlier period were partially reversed by declines bet- 
ween 1975 and 1979. Of the remaining States, only 7 
had larger increases in the later period tH&n in the 
earlier. 

In addition to enrollment changes o\er the past 
decade, there were changes in the composition of the 
student body. 1979 was the first year in which the 
number of women enrolled in higher education ex- 
ceeded the number of men (entry 3.11). But 3 years 
earlier was the first year the 'number of first-time 
female freshmen exceeded the number of first-time 
male freshmen, and the gap has grown wider each 
year, with females representing nearly 53 percent of 
first-time freshmen by 1979. The rate of growth 'for 
women in total enrollment was even faster than the 
growth rate for women among first-time freshmen, 
indicating that women were staying in school longer 
and more women were returning to school. The ex- 
amination of enrollment by age shown in the 1980 
Condition of.Educaticn indicates that the latter cas^w 
is especially likely, since the fastest growth rates were f 
for women between the ages of 30 and 34, 
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The racial/ethnic composition of the student body 
also changed significantly during the I970's. The dif- 
ferences between racial/ethnic' group representation 
in the population and representation in higher educa- 
tion in the early part of the decade were greater than 
at the end of the decade (entry 3.12). In 197 1 , .blacks 
in the 18- to 24-year-old age group represented 12.1 
percent of that age group's population and 8.4 per- 
cent of college enrollment; by 1979 the figures vyerje 
12.5 and 10.0 percent, respectively. For whites in 
1971 the proportions were 86.8 1 perceilt of the 
population and 90.1 percent of college enrollment 
changing to 85.4 and 87.5 percent, respectively, by 

• 1979. While comparable*data for Hispanics were not - 
available in the earlier year, changes between 1975 
and 1979 show that their representatioji. in the 
population among the 18- to 24-^ear-olds had in- 
creased'(from 5.5 to 6.3 percent) but their representa- 
tion among college * students had not changed 
significantly (4.3 and 4.2 percent for 1975 and 1979, 
respectively). j 

Differences between population and college enroll- 
ment were greater than differences between propor- 
tions of 18- to 24-year-olds who were high school 
graduates and those who were enrolled in college. 
For exajnple, • by 1979, the difference between 
population and college representation for blacks was 
2.5 percent, but the different between high school 
graduates and college representation was only .5 per-" 
' cent. One consequence of increasing minorities' 
representation among high school graduates may be 
that their representation among college students will 
also increase. 

Earlier studies haVe shown that the variable most 
highly correlated with an individual's educational at- 
tainment was parental educational attainment. Ex- 
- animation of family members enrolled in college by 
the educational attainment of the family head show- 
ed that in 1979, among family members enrolled in 
college, over one-third had a family head who had 
completed 4 years or more of college (entry 3.13). 

• Over half had a family head who, had completed at 
least some college. Among blacks and Hispanics, 
larger proportions of family members who were 
enrolled in college came from families in which the 
head had no college, indicating a trend toward up- 
ward mobility tor these gioups. 




Similar comparisons can be^ made among 
racial/ethnic groups in the poffiJIation and enrolled 
in college by family income. For all families with at 
least I member 18 to 24 years old, 28 percent had in- 
comes of $25,000 or more (entry 3.14). For families 
with at least I meinber 18 to 24 years, old attending* 
college, 42 percent had incomes^at that level. Larger ' 
proportions of both black and Hispanic families had 
incomes at lower ends of the scale than did white 
famili^. But the proportions -of .those minority 
families at lower income levels who had members at- 
, tending college were also much larger. 

Educational Outcomes 

The changing .sex and racial/ethnic composition of 
enrollment was reflected in changes in the number of 
degrees awarded to women and minorities (entry 
3.15). Even within the two year period between 
1976-77 and 1978-79 these changes were significant. 
The number of males earning the bachelor's degree 
dropped by nearly 4 percent, while the increase for 
females was nearly 5 percent. The number of whites 
* dropped by nearly I percent, and the increase for 
minorities ranged between 2 and 14 percent. The 
largest decrease was recorded for white majes, while 
£he largest increases were found for Hispanic and 
Asian or Pacific Islander females. 

Between 1976-77 and 1978-79 the number of master's 
degrees awarded decreased by nearly 5 percent. 
White, black, and Hispanic master's degree reci- 
pients dropped by 6, 8, and 9 percent, respectively. 
American Indian/Alaskan Native and Asian or 
Pacific Islander recipients increased by 3 and 7 per- 
cent, respective^. The number of male degree reci- 
pients decreased by over 8 percent and females drop- 
ped by just over 1 percent. The largest percent 
decreases were found among Hispanic males and 
black females. 
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The number. of doctor's degrees awarded between 
1976-77 and 1*978-79 decreased by 1.4 percent (entry 
3.16). While women represented under one-quarter 
of all degree recipients in the latter year, the chan'ge 
from the previous 2 years was nearly a 14 percent in- 
crease. The number of men earning the doctor's 
degree declined by over 6 percentnn the same period. 
Whites and Hispanics had the largest decreases and 
Asian or Pacific Islanders increased by 23 percent. 
Women of all racial/ethnic groups showed increases 
ranging, from 4.3 percent for Hispanic females to 
nearly 40 percent for Asian or Pacific Islander 
females. 

Degrees awarded in law, theology, and various areas 
of medicine, called first-professional degrees, in- 
creased by 7 percent— the largest increase of any 
degree 1 level— between 1976*77 and 1978-79. All 
racial/ethnic groups showed increases ranging from 7 
percent for whites to over 19 percent for Hispanics. 
While male recipients increased by less than 1 per- 
cent, females increased by over 35 percent. 

Areas of study in which recipients were awarded 
degrees showed marked changes between 1970-71 
and 1978-79 (entry 3.17). In the earlier year educa- 
tion, followed by social sciences and business and 
management, represented the most popular area of 
study at the bachelor's level. But in 1979 the most 
popular area was business and management. 
Bachelor's degrees in health professions and 
biological sciences were among the top five fields in 
1979, showing significant increases over 1971 levels. 

^Declines in foreign languages, letters, library 
sciences, social sciences and mathematics ranged bet- 
ween 30 and 53 percent. At the master's degree level, 
education and business and management were the 

-top two fields in 1979 as they were in 1971. During 
that period the proportion of master's degrees 

, awarded in letters declined $0 percent and this field 
dropped -from fourth to seventh place. Master's 
degrees awarded in foreign languages, mathematics, 
and social sciences also decreased significantly, with 
the latter dropping from third to sixth place. In- 
creases of more than 100 percent were found in 
health professions', public affairs, and inter- 
disciplinary studies. 



Education was the top field at the doctor's degree 
level at the beginning of the decade and remained so 
at the end^Degrees awarded in letters dropped from 
fifth to seventh place. Mathematics, engineering, 
physical sciences, and foreign languages declined by 
between 17 and 40 percent while increases of more 
than 100 percent were found in architecture, law, 
public affairs, theology, and interdisciplinary 
studies. - 

The number of first-professional degrees (areas 
law, theology and medicine) awarded increased by 
nearly 75 percent between 1970-71 and 1978-79 (entry 
3.18). Law represented more than half of such 
degrees in the latter year and the number had doubled 
since 1971. Degrees awarded in- osteopathic medicine 
and podiatry more than doubled, while optometry 
degrees nearly doubled. There were no decreases in 
any specialty area. ; 

0 

Organization 

There were 3,142 institutions and branches of higher 
education in 1979-80 (excluding the 10 U.S. service 
schools). Of these, 1,677 were private and 1,465 were 
public institutions (entry 3.19). While private institu- 
tions t were primarily 4-year colleges and universities 
(1,408 versus 269 2-year schools), the majority of 
public institutions were 2-year. Only the District of 
Columbia had no 2-year institutions and Wyoming 
was the only State with no private institutions. States 
which had more private than public colleges were 
concentrated in the Northeast and North Central 
regions and only six States had more 2-year than 
4-year institutions. , 
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As wasshown in chapter 1 (entry 1.4), public institu- 
tions. tended to be larger in enrollment size. While 
consisting of less than half of all schools, they en- 
rolled more than three-quarters of the students (entry 
3.20). The enrollment growth rate of public 2-year in- 
stitutions was much faster than growth rates of other 
types of institutions during the 197(Ts. In 1970-71, 
public 2-year colleges enrolled one-quarter of alT 
students;, by. 1979-80 the proportion .had risen to 
more than onerthird. The growth rate was quite steep 
until 1975 but ih*n began to climb at a slower pace. 
Still, by 1979-80 enrollment in public 2-year institu- 
tions had nearly doubled, while enrollment in all in- 
stitutions had only increased by one-third. 

■« 

^At the beginning of this chapter it was noted that 60 
^percent of students in 2-year institutions and 30 per- 
cent in 4syear institutions were enrolled part time by 
1980. These proportions represented steady increases 
in part-time enrollment over the previous decade. To 
accommodate part-time students, colleges and 
universities instituted summer session and evening 
college degree-credit courses (entry 3.21). By 
1979-80, 85 percent of institutions offered summer 
sessions and 73 percent evening sessions. The propor- 
tions were higher for public than private institutions 
(96 versus 76 percent) and more likely in 2-year than 
4;year colleges. Public 2-year institutions were most 
likely to offer sucl\ courses (97 percent) and private 
4-year institutions least likely (58 percent). 



In spite of these large proportions that offered such 
an expanded schedule, very few institutions offered 
100 percent of credit requirements for a bachelor's 
degree on, evenings or weekends ' (entry 3.22), A" 
degree in business and management, the most 
popular field of study, could be obtained on evenings 
or weekends in only 25 percent of institutions 
surveyed. Similar decree programs were offered by 
only 1 to 15 percent of. the. institutions in>the ten other 
major fields of study under consideration. Earlier 
surveys of potential students (as reported in Lifelong 
Learning in America, by^ Richard E. Peterson and 
Associates, i979) indicated that inconvenient 
scheduling of courses was one of thelchief barriers to 
attaining a bachelor's degree. But the survey of even- 
ing and weekend course offerings showed tnat in- 
stitutions considered insufficient demand to be the 
. major deterrent to the introduction or expansion Of 
such courses. "Limited faculty resources" was the 
second major deterrent cited most often and 
"neighborhood or transportation safety" was the 
least frequently mentioned. 

Public and private institutions of higher education 
had similar patterns of expenditures in fiscal year 
1979 but quite different sources of revenue (entry 

• 3.23). The majority of educational and general 
revenues (all revenues except .from auxiliary enter- 
prises, hospitals, and independent operations) for 
public institutions came from State and local govern- 
ments (64 percent), while the, largest proportion for 
private institutions came from tuition and fees (54 
percent). Tuition and fees accounted for only 14 per- 
cent of revenues' for public institutions, and State and 
local governments provided less\than 4 percent of 
revenues for- private institutions. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, through appropriations, grants, and con- 

, tracts, provided nearly 16 and 20 percent, respective- 
ly, of revenues at public and private institutions. 



The .greater dependence of private institutions, on 
support from private sources is reflected in the pro- 
portions of their revenuesjthat came from private 
gifts, grants, and contracts. In 1979, 14 percent of 
revenues for private institutions were from this 
source, compared to 3 percent for public institutions. 
Contributions from private sources often go directly 
jinto an institution's .endowment fUnd, which, when 
invested, generates dividends and interest income 
thai provide revenue for current operations. This en- 
dowment income represented 7 percent of revenues 
for private institutions and less than 1 percent for 
public institutions. 

As was noted above, expenditure patterns were much 
more similar for public and private institutions than 
were sources of revenue. In 1979, educational and 
general expenditures (all expenditures except for aux- 
iliary enterprises,, hospftalf, and independent opera- 
tions) for public institutions. amounted to more than 
twice that for the private sector — $27 .billion corn- 
pared to $12 billion. But'expenditure proportions by 
function showed only minor differences. Public in- 
, stitutiohs spent 45 percent on instruction while 
private institutions.jspent 38 percent. Private institu- 
tions spent_a slightly larger proportion on 
research— 12 percenrxompared to 11 percent for 
public. institutions. A larger difference was found in 
proportions spent for scholarships and fellowships — 
9 percent for private, 3 percent for public institu- 
tions. * * 

Inflation in the general economy is measured by the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI), which calculates the in- 
crease in the prices of goods and services purchased 
6y the consumer. But colleges and universities buy 
different kinds of goods and : sejvices, such as staff 
- salaries, books, and utilities- 'The fjHiBher Education 
Price Index (HEPI) was designed to measure the 
price increases of these goods and services. 

i 
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Total current* funds expenditures for all institutions 
amounted to nearly $51 billion in 1979, a 117 percent 
increase over 1971 amounts (entfy 3.24): This more 
than doubling of expenditures occurred at a time 
when full-time-equivalent enrollments were increas- 
ing and the rate of inflation was soaring. Although 
the current funds expenditures index far outpaces 
both the. HEPI and the enrollment index, the cbm- 

, bined effects must be taken into account. When cur- 
rent funds expenditures are adjusted for inflation 

. using HEPI* and ca&ulated on a per-student basis, 
the result shows very little change in this index bet- 
ween 1971 and .1979. * 

In last year's edition of this report, faculty salaries 
were compared with the Consumer Price Index for 
1967 through 1978. it was shown that, starting in 
1974,Jfaculty salaries fell below tht inflation rate* 
then continued dropping in* those, terms. In 1978, 
faculty salaries, adjusted for inflation, were nearly 10 
percent below 1967 levels. More recent data show this 
; trend continuing.' - ■ P 

Most faculty (four out of five) supplement their base 
salary with other jobs (entry 3.25). In 1979-80, the 
average salary for all faculty was $23, 658, but the 80 
percent who reported earnings beyond the ba$e salary 
averaged an additional $4,81 1 . Faculty at the rank of 
professor were* most likely to have outside earnings • 
(83 percent) and they reported higher average earn- 
ings than other ranks. Sixty-five percent of all faculty 
reported earnings abovethe base salary that were 
from tasks performed within the institution, such as 
research, administrative assignments, and for 
teaching evening, summer session, and pother extrqt 
classes. Forty-nine percent reported earnings from 
outside thdir institutions for consulting, research, 
and'other professional work. 

The base.salary._of higher education faculty varies by 
their discipline (entry 3.26). The disciplines, ranked 
by average base salary, were* (1) engineering and 
computer sciences; (2) business and.management; (3)^ 
science and mathematics; (4) social sciences; .(5) 
humanities, languages, literature, and communica- 
tions; (6) arts, fine and applied; (7) physical educa- 
tion; and (8) vocational education, home economics, 
nursing, and health. Faculty salaiies in engineering 
and computer sciences averaged nearly 30 percent 
more than salaries of faculty teaching vocati&nal 
education, home economics, nursing, and health. 



Table 3.1 \ 
Educational expectations of 1972 and 1980 high school Seniors, by sex, racial/ethnic group, 
ability, and socioeconomic status (SES) ~ % 
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No 

college i 


Some 
college 


4-year or 
5-year 
degree 


Graduate 
school * 
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Percentage distribution of 1972 seniors 


0 




All 1972 seniors,. 


100.0 


44./ 


MA 


3ft G 


12.3 


: 


* • Sex: 

* Male 
; " , Female . . . 


1UV.U 

100.0 


36.9 
45.3 


11.4 ' 1 . 
13i " 


34.6 - 
32.0 


17.0 
9.5 

<> > 




^Racial/ethnic group* 
. / White 1 
Black 1 f 

j * Hispanic 


100.0 
inn n 

100.0 


' 40.4 
44.0 * 
45.3 

*• 


12.4 
9.8 
20.6 


34.2 
31.0 
25.1 ' 


13.0 
15.2 
9.0 


I 


: . Ability 2 : 
V . Low 
Middle 

: * High c 


100.0 - 

1 Art A 

100.0 
100.0 


68.4 

14,6 ~ ' 


13.0 
*15.5 
8.0 


' 15.2 
,33.2 
53.8 


3.4 
8.0 
23.6 


• I 


SES 1 : 
Low 

: . Middle 
s High 


100.0 

foo.o 

100.0 


63.5 • 

45.0 

15.9 


10.2 
14.6 
9.9 * 


20.0 
30.3 

49.7 / 


6.3, 
10.1 
24.5 
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Percentage distribution of 1980 seniors 






! , m AH 1980 seniors 


100.0 


39.0 


150 


.25.5 


20.5 * . 




- " Sex: 
# Male 
■ Female ' 


1UU.U 

100.0 


41.1 

37.1. 


11:7 
18.1 


26.0 
25.1 


21.2 
J 19.8 




Racial/ethnic group. 
• ' . White 1 

Black 1 " « 
« Hispanic * 


100.0 
inn n 

100.0 


39.3 % 

38.5 

46,3 


15.1 
14.0 
17.8* 


26.0 
24.3 
19.2 


. 23.2 
16.8 


> 


Ability 
Low - 

\ • " Middle 
H# 


:oo.o 

100.0 
10CL0 


64.7 
39.4 
11.7 

* * 


15.5 
18.4 
9.2 


12.5 
26.5 

zU 


7.1 
15.6 
Ul.7 




* . SES 5 - 
Lew 
Middle 

\ * ' High v 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


58.8 
40.7 
13.6 


15.1 
17.4 
10.7 


^25.3 
.36.6 


10.0 „ ^ 

16.6 

39.2 


\ * 


NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. * 










'Non-Hispanic. \ . 
The ability index was based upon a composite score involving academic tests of vocabulary, reading, letter , 
- * groups, ancf mathematics administered In the first year of each study. 

The SES index was based upon a composite score involving father's education, mother's education, paren- 
. ( tal Income, father's occupation and a household Items index. 

SOURCE- U S. Department of Education} National Center for Education Statistics. National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972 and High School and Beyond Survey, unpublished tabulations. 
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Educational Expectations of 1972 and 1980 High School Seniors 
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Proportions of high school 
•seniors planning a bachelor's 
degree or graduate school 
varied considerably by SES 
and ability.,Difference$ were 
ismallerby sex and 
racial/ethnic group. 
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1980 Seniors 
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TaMe 3*2 . *. 

Educational expectations of high school seniors in spring 1972 and their attainment in fall 1979, 
by sex and racial/ethnic group 



Attainment fall 1979 
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/ 10.8 


100.0 




9Q 9 


1 1 
1.1 


\2 


100.0 


18.7 


71.2 


5.9 


a 


100.0 


5.1 


36.6 


36.2 


22.0 


100.0 . 


4.8 


30,2 


30.5 


34.6 


100.0 




J/.U 


10.0 


12.2 


100.0 


00./ 


99 1 


1 1 
1.1 


1.0 


100.0 


19.6 


oW 


7 4 


0.0 


100.0 


*4,8 


m 


36.3 


20.1 


100.0 


3.1 


27.9 


29.0 


40.0 


100.0 


37.2 


42.3 ^ 


11.5 


9.0 


» 100.0 


64.2 


317 


13 


2.8 


100.0 


26.4 


645 


4.7 


4.4 


100.0 


10.8 


<523 . , 


2Z2 


13.7 


100.0 


7.1 


41.2 


27.6 


*24.0 


100.0 


40.5 


46.2 


6.2 


7.1 


6100.0 


65.1 • 


32.9 


0.7 


13 


100.0 


19.6. 


73.5 ' 


4.1 


2.8 


100.0 


10.1 


5U 


15.8 


' 173 


100.0 


12.2 


41.6. 


19.6 


26.6 








✓ 



All persons 
■ No college,. . . 
Some college . . 
4- or 5-year degree, . 
Graduate school. . . 

Males 

No college...... 

Gome college 

4- or 5-year degree. 
Graduate school 

Females 
No college . 
Some college 
4- or 5-year degree 
Graduate school , 

Whites 1 . 
Ho college . . 
Some college 
4- or 5-year degree 
Graduate school 

Blaui 1 ' 
No college 
Some college 
4- or 5-year degree 
Graduate school 

4ispanics 
No college 
Some college 
4- or 5-year degree . 
Graduate school 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
'Non-Hispanic. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972, unpublished tabulations. 



Omn 3 J 

fftcattoad Expectations Compared to Attainment^ Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group 



' In all groups, low. . 
wpecta t ions were likely to 
correspond to low levels of 

< attainment. Two-thirds of all 
persons who expected "no 
college" or "some college" 

■ in 1972 had not*a\tairied 
higher levels by 1979. 



All Ptr sons 



Ftmalts 



Exputation in 1972: 
No college 




No college « 

V 

Some college 

« 

4- or 5-year degree 
Graduate school 



Whites 




.Hispanic* 




i n 1 1 r~ 

0 20 40 60 8fc 
Percentage distribution 

Attainment in 1979: 
f~] No college 
| Some college 
11 4- or 5-year degree 
Hj Graduate School 



100 



n \ 1 1 i 

20 40 60 80 100 
Percentage distribution 
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Table 3.3 ~ . 

Educational expectations of high school seniors in spring 1972 and their attainment in fall 1979, 
by socioeconomic status (SES) arid ability level 



Attainment, fall 1979 * 



4- or 

No Some 5-year Graduate 

Expectations, spring 197< Total college college • degree school. 



Percentage distribution 



■ low ability 
No college 
Some college 
4* or 5-year degree 
Graduate school . 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
• 100.0 


• 61.4 
77.0 
32.5 

14.1. » 
30.6 


32.4 
2U 
€1.7 
61.7 
42.0 


3.8 
.1 
3.6 
15.7 
17.2 




1.0 
2.2 
74 
10.2 




Middle ability 
No college 
Some college 
4- or 5-year degree 
Graduate school 


'l000 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


34.7 
(4.4 
115 

57 
5.7 


43.7 
32.8 
70.2 
47.0 
42.5 


13.9 
1.6 

32.2 
27.7 




7.8 
U 
4.5 
15.1 
24.1 




High ability 
No college 
Some college 
4* or 5-year degree 
Graduate school 


~ 100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
inn n 


11.7 
,53.9 - 

m 

33 
t 

•0 


34.1 
U.2 

. 69.4 
32.5 

* 21.0 


28.9 
2.5 
10.0 
^393 - 




25.3 
2.5 
4.4 
24.8 
48.9 




low SES # . 
No college 
Some college 
4 or 5»year degree 
Graduate school 


100.0 
*100.0 
100.0 
100.0 , 
100.0 


55.0 
75.1 
29.5 
10.7 
12.6 


33.4 
23.3 
63.4 
49.6 
43.4 


6.5 
.6 

4^ 
23.9 
22.9 




5.1 
1.1 
2.9 
15.8 
21.1 




Middle SES 
No college 
Sore college 
4- or 5-)*ar dfegree 
Graduate schoci 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
£00.0 


37.7 
673 
19.7 
6.9 
5.4 


40.1 
30.3 
68.7 
44.5 
34.5 


13.2 
13 
- 7.9 
31.5 
27.9 




8.9 
1.1 
3.7 
\U 

32.1 ■ 




High SES 
No college 
Some college 
4- or 5-year degree 
Graduate school 


100.0 
100.0 

:XM) 

s 100.0 
100.0 


112 

12.7 
1.9 
.7 


37.3 
46.2 
73.2 
33.5 
22.5 

« 


28.3 
2.4 
8.8 

41.2 

3|.2 




23.2 
23 
53 
23.4 
46.6 




NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 




\ 









SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Longitudinal 
Study of the High School Class of 1972, unpublished tabulations. . * 
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Edbcdtoaai Expectations Compared to Attainment by Ability and Socioeconomic Status (SES) . * 



Students in low ability and 
low SES groups were less 
likely to attain their % 
- expectations of earning a 
college degree or going to 
graduate school than those 
in high ability and high SES 
groups. • 



' Low Ability 




Middti Ability 



High Ability , 



Expectation in 1972: 
No college 

Some college N 

4- or 5-year degree 

Graduate school 




• No college 
Some college 
4- or 5-year degree 
Graduate school 



Low SES 





Middle SES 




High SES 




I 1 r 1 1 1 

0 20 40 60 80 . 100 
Percentage distribution 



i 1 1 1 r 

0 1 20 40 60 80 
Perc&itage distribution 



I 

100 



Attainment in 1979: 
n . No college 

■ Some college 



4- oi 5-year degree 
Graduate school 
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Table 3.4 V ^ - 

Cftdeatiab required of aH applicants for admission to institutions of higher education, by type 
I control of institution: 1979 



Public institutions 



Private institutions 



Credential 



2-year 



4-year 



2-year 



4-year " 



Complete high school transcript * 

Evidence of high school graduation 
wG.E.0.' . 



46 



48 



Percent of responding 1 institutions 
requiring credential 



77 



80 



85 
83 



79 



Admission test scores such as 
ACT J or SAT * 



61 



41 



65 



Achievement test scores such as 
APP\CtEP 4 - 

Letters of recommendation 



f 

i 



-4 
40 



10 
46 



Interviews with admissions staff, 
faculty, alumni 

Personal essay or 
autobiographical statement 

Health statement / 

Portfolio, statement, audition, etc. 



1 

27 
1 



8 

47 

2 



15 

11 
65 
6 



34 
54 

• 6 



'.Response rate was 56 percent for all institutions, 52 percent for public 2*year, 63 percent for public 4-year. 
45 percent for private 2-year, arid 56 percent for private 4-year institutions. 
' General Education Development, an examination for high school equivalency. 
> American College Testing program. 
* Scholastic Aptitude Test. . 

♦Advanced r .<tcement Program. " • 

•College ..evel Examination Program. 

SOURCE. American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers and The College Board. 
Undergraduate Admissions. The Realities of Institutional Policies, Practices, and Procedures, Copyright i 
1980. , 




Chart 3.4 ' 

, Qcdoitiab Required for Admission to Institutions of Higher Education 



- Admission test scores, along 
* with scveHToihercritcrU, 
: were required of applicants 
> in more' than half of public 

and private 4-year 

institutions. 



Public Institutions 





i 1 1 1 r 

100 . 80 60 40 20 
Percent requiring credential 
/ _ 



High school 
transcript 



High school 
graduation 



Admission 
test scores 



Private Institutions 




Achievement 
test scores 




I Achievement H 

i 

I* Letters of I 
| recommendation 



Interviews 



Personna! 
essay. 



Health 
statement 



I* Portfolio, 
I auditions etc. 






mm 




■ 



0 



T 

20 



gj 2-yeannstitutions 



40 60 80 
Percent 'requiring crrjential 

4-year institutions 



1 

100 
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TaMe3J 

Admission test scopes as a factor fn acceptance to institutions of higher education and minimum SAX and ACT scores 
below which applicants generally are not considered eligible for admission, by type and control of institution: 1979 



Public institutions 



Private institutions 



Importance of 
test scores 




Single most important factor - 
Very important factor 
One of several factors" 
J minor factor 

not revtew/nuesponse 

cent with any SAT minimum 



^canSAV cut-off for those 
reporting an^ minimum 



Percent with any ACT minimum 

Mean ACT' cut-off for those 
reporting any minimum 



2-yeaf 



. 4<year 



2-year 



4-year 



1 
9 
15 
6 

69 



650 

6 v 2 



' 15,5 



Percent of responding 1 institutions 



4 

59 
23 
4 

10 

39 

740 
30 

16 2 



2 

36 
36 
14 
13 

22 

617 
21 

14.8 



1 

54 

3$ 
4 

( 5 

42 

754 
36 

164. 



' Response rate was 56 percent for all institutions. 52 percent for pub|lc 2 year. 63 percent for public 4-year, 

45 percent for private 2-year> and 56 percent for private 4-year Institutions. 

2 Scores are for Combined verbal and mathematical Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) scores. 

* Scores are for a composite of the American Col1ege*Testing program (ACT) scores. * 

SOURCE. American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers and The College Board, 
Undergraduate Admissions. The Realities of Institutional Policies, Practices, and Procedures, Copyright . 
1980. » 



Chart 3J 

Importance of Admteton Test Scores 



While- admission test scores 
were described as a "very 
important*' criteria in 
acceptance to most 4-year 
institutions, in very few 
cases were they the single 
most important factor. 



Public Institutions 




2-year 



4«year > 



Private 



institirti 



ions 





2-year 



I Single most 
important 
factor 



[HI Very important 
factor 



4-year 



One of several 
factors 



A minor 
factor 



I | Do not review/ 
no response - 
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Mean scores on standardized college entrance examinations: School year ending 1970 to 1980 



Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) American College Testing (ACT) Program 



ending 


Yerbal 


5 


Mathematical 


English 


Mathematical 


Social studies 


Natural science 


1970 


4*0 






48* 


18.5 


20.0 


19.7 


20 J, 


1971 


" 455 




488 


18.0 


19.1 


18.7 


20.5 


1972 


453 




484 


17.9 


18.8 


lt£ 


20.6 


4973 


445 




481 


1S.1 


19.1 


18.3 


* 20.8 


1974 


444 




480 


17.9 


18.3 


18.1 


20.8 


1975, 


454 




472 


17.7 


17.6 


17.4 


' 21.1 


1976 


431 




472 


17.5 


17.5 


17.0 


20J 


1977 


429 




470 


17.7 


17.4 


17.3 


20.9 


1978 


429 




468 


17.9 


17.5 


17.1 


20.9 . 


1979 


427 




467 


17.9 


; 17.5 


17.2 


21.1 


1980 * 


424 




466 


17.9 


17.4 


17.2 


21.1 



SOURCE. College Entrance Examtnation E ard, College-Bound Seniors, 1980, Copyright _ 19G0, all r'ghts reserved, and American College Testing 
Program, The High School Profile Report, (1370-80). . 
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jCh»rt3.6 

Mean Scores on Standarilized College Entrance Examinations 



SAT scores dn both verba! 
and mathematical tests 
declined throughout the 
IWO's, ACT scores 
Stabilized during the latter 
half of the decade. 



Mean 
score 

500-1 



Scholastic Aptitude Tes^Scores 



420 



Mathematical 




— I 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 l l 

1970 1971 197? 1973 1974 1975 1976 19*7 1978 1979 1980 

'Year 



1970 ■ 



English 



1980- 
1970 - 



Mathematics 



1980- 
19/0- 



Social 
studies 



1980- 
1970 - 



Natural .> 
science 



1980 - 



American College Testing Program Spores 



"T" 
16 



18 

Mean score 



"I" 

20 



- 22 
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erJc 



15 



137 



Ttbk?3;7 •< > 
Medina family income by radii/ethnic group and student chtrgesjby type and control of institution: 
1970 to 1*78 



Item 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



Year 1 
1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



- 1978 



Median income of: 

All families- 
White fanuljes 
Black families 
Hispanic families 2 

Average student charges *: Y 

Universities 
Public . . 
Private 

Other 4-year institutions' 
Public . . 
Private 

. 2-year institutions* 
Public 
Private 

Average student charges as 
percent of median income 
for all families for 



-Universities* 
Public 
Private 

+ 

Other 4-year institutions- 
Public 
Private 

2-year institutions: 
Public 
Private 



$ 9,867 
10.236 
6,279 
NA 



$q.477 
3.163 



1,206 
2.599 



1.018 
2.103 



15.0 
32.1 

12.2 
26.3 

10.3 
21.3 



$10,285 
10,672 
6,440 
NA 



$ 1.579 
3.375 



1,263 
2.748 



1.073 
2.186 



15.4 
32.8 



12.3 
26.7 

10.4 
21.3 



$11,116 
11.549 
6.864 
8.183 



$ 1.668 
3.5)* 

1,460 
2.934 

1.197 
2.273 



15.0 
31.6 

13.1 
26.4 



10.8 
20.4 



$12,051 
12,595 
7.269 
8.71.5 



$ 1.707 
3.717 

1,506 
3,040 

1.274 
2,410 



14.2 
30.8 

12.5 
25.2 



10.6 
20.0 



$12,302 $13,719 

13.408 14,268 

8,006 8,779 

9,540 ' 9.551 



$ 1.750 
4,063 

1,549 
3.147 

1,332 
2.581 



1*6 
31.5 

12.0 
24.4 

10.3 
20.0 



$ 1.933 
4.463 

1,654 
3,391 

1.386 
2.708 



14.1 

32.5 

12.1 
24.7 

10.1 
19.7 



$14,958 
15.5J7 
9.242 
10.259 



$ 2.066 
* 4.859 



1.808 
3.573 

1.502 
2.917 



13.8 
32.5 

12.1 
23.9 

10.0 
19.5 



$16,009 . 
16.740 
. 9,563 
11.421 



$ 2.168 

5.19? 
t 

1.924 
3.812 



1.594 
3.063 



13.$ 

12.0 
23.8 



10.0 
19.1 



$17,640 
18.368 
10.879 
12,566 



$ 2.286 
5,604 



2,025' 
4,123 

\ 

1.685 
3.344' 



13.0 
31J 

11.5 
23.4 

9.6 
194 



NA: Not available. 

' Median Income Is for calendar year. Average student charges is foY"the academic year beginning in fall of the year Indicated 
* Represents families in which the head is of Hispanic origin. 

» Estimated average charges per full-time undergraduate student. Includes tuition, board and room charges Data for 1974 to 1976 were revised from 
earlier publication. 

,SOURQE. U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-60, No 123, 1980 and US Department of 
Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Projections of Education Statistics to 1988-89, 1981. 
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Gfart 3.7 

Stede^t. Charges as a Percent of Media* Family- Income 



the ratio of average student 
;cluurtes to median family 
income has Varied little since 
1970. This ratio has 
remained relatively constant 
at private universities J>ut 
has decreased slifhtly at 
other types of institutions/ 



4 



Percent 
40 n 



35- 



30- 



25- 



20 




Private 



V 




1970 



^ r~ 

1971 1972 



Universities 



1973 



I 

1974 
Year 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



Other 4-year 
institutions 



2 year 
institutions 
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table 3.8 

Proportion of Federal financial aid recipients among sophomores and jfcniors in 4-year colleges, 
by type ot award and income group: 1978-79 and 1979-80 



Type of award 
and income group 1 



Sophomores * 
, 1978-79 - 1979^0 



Juniors 



1978-79 



All forms of Federal financial aid 

1 Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (6C0G) , 
Low income ./ 
Middle income . 

High income ^ 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG) 

~* Low income;,. 

Middle income ' ... 

High income . . . r. v . . 

National Direct Student loan (NDSl) 
Low income. . & 
. .Mtddte income 
High income 

College WorWtudy(CWS) 
Low income * .. 

Middle income . - 

High income 

Guaranteed Student loan (GSO » • : 
Low income 
Middle income . 
High income 



Percent of students 



197930 



CO 

Do 


•72 


67 


•76' 


45' 


•56 


44 


•62 


80 


83 


77 


• *88 


/a 




29 


' *66 


•1 
I 


•28 


•24 


•24 


. 11 


19 


17 ■ < 


17 


27 


29 


25 


28 


' '14. 


•22 


17 


16 


4 


v 5 


4 


•4 ( 


27 


24 


27 


24 


32 


. 27 


.33 


30 


' 34 ^ 


29 


' 30 


29 


12 


19 


14 


11 


29 


" 31 


" 29 


32 


^5 


37 


38 


38 


34 


35 


29 


37 


15 


•25 


13 


21 


'14 


•18 


15 


•20 


10 


11 


10 


12 


14 


48 


18 


18" 


23 


« 26 


23 


•33 



] below; (2) middle 
j for dependent 



• Represents Increase, statistically significant at the ,01 level. 

■ The three Income groups encompass the following boundaries: 0) low income, $11; 
income, $12,000 to $24,999; and (3) high Income, $25,000 and above. Represents parental Inc 
students and student Income for Independent students. . 
SOURCE: Applied Management Sciences, Study of Program Management Procxluresjpde Campus-Based and 
Basic Grant Programs, Final Report, MISAA Impact Analysis, 1960, prepared forUeTDepartment of Education, 
Office of Program Evaluation, 
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Chart 3 J . 

Proportion of Federal Financial Aid Recipients Among Sophomores and Juniors 



: of theViiddle 
its Assistance 



After passsafc of thcV^iddle 
Income Students i 
Act(MlSAA) in 1078, there 
-were significant increases in 
,the proportion of students in 
'the middle arid high income 
groups who received Federal 
financial aid. . 



, Percent 
. of 
students 

100 -, , 

80 
60 - 
40 

20 -■ 
0 - 

100 -| 

80 - , 



Soph^nores 4 



60'- 

40 - 

20 - 

0 - 

100 -i 
80 

60 - 

40 - 
20 



■ 



LOW I: 




Juniors 



come 




Middle Income 





High Income 



BEOG SEOG NDSL CWS GSL 1 BEOG SEOG NDSL CWS GSL 

i 



1978-79 



1979-80 
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TaMe3.9 

Enrollment in institutions of higher education, by enrollment level and kttendance status of 
student and*by type of institution, with projections: Fall 1970 to fall 1988 



Total 



2-ye?r institutions 



Undergraduate 



4-year institutions 



lOr^S^yf 



" Undergrade** 



Post-baccalaureate^ 



year 


enrollment 
• 


Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 


full-time 


Part-time 




**• 






In thousands 








1970 


8.581 


1,165 


1,058 


4,115 


1,038' 


536 


669 


19J1 


8.949 


v 1,290 


1,195 


4,222 


1,036 


56? 


640 


1972 


* 9.215 


1,340 


1,394 - 


4,148 


1,039 


-583 


689 


1973. 


9,602 


1,43? 


1,579 


4,147 


1,102 


611 


732 


1*^74 . 


10,224 


1,509 


' 1,894 


4,217 


' 1,178 


644 


• 781 


1975 


11,185 


1,762 


2,204 


. 4,407 


1,306 * 


672 


836 


"1976 ' 


11.012 4 


1,589 


2,215 ' 


4367 


1,184 


688 


896 


1977 


11.286 


1,654 


2,386 


4,435 


2,235 t 


698 


vJ70 


1978 


11.259 


1,558 


. 2,465 


4,409- 


1,259 


701 


868 


1979 


11.569 


1,591 


•> 2,622 


4,488 


1,296 


715' 


857 


1980 5 


11.940 


1,718 

r 


* 2,733 


4,653 


1,267 


,739 


830 










Projected 1 








4 1981* 


11.831 


1,727 


2,711 


4,523 


1,267 


734 


* 864 


• 1982* 


11.722 


1,737 


2,697 


4,393 


1,268 ' 


728 


898. 


1983 


11.613 


1,747 


2,679 


4,263 


1,269 


722 


933 


1984 


, 11.492 


1,718 


2,692 


' 4,159 


1,264 


724 


935 


1985 


11.358 


1,689 


2,701 


4,1)48 


1,260 


723 


937. 


1986 


11,215 


1,667 


2,702 x 


3,934. 


1,255 


720 


937 


1987 


11.104. 


1,655 


2,698 


3,857 


1,247 


713 


934 


. 1988 


11,048 


1,661 


2,693 


3,823 


1,240 


701, 


930 



' Preliminary estimates. 

1 Projections are based on actual data through 1978. w 
' Revised since previously published. 

SQURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Projections of Education 
Statistics to 1988-89, 1981. 
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Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education 



Part-time enrollment in 
higher education increased 
at faster rates than, full-time 
enrollment between 1970 

,ahd 1980. While full-time 
enrollment is expected to 
decline during the 1980's, 
Dart»ttme enrollment is 

/expected to remain fairly 

. constant. 



. 4 



2- Year Institutions 



Number, 
in thousands 
'5.000 n 



4,000 - 



3.000 - 



2,000 - 



1.000 





1970 



1972 



1974 



u=n — r 

\J976 - 



1978 



1980 



1 — 1 — 1 — i — r 

1982 1984 



~l 1 1 

1986 1988 



Fail of year 



Number, 
in thousands 
5.000 -1 



4-Year Institutions 




3.000 - 



2,000 




1970 



— I 1 1 1 • I 

1972 1974 1976 



I 

1978 



1980 



1 — I — 1 1 1 1 ! 



1982 



1984 1986 



1988' 



Fall of year 
Full-time —•--Part-time 



-NCES- 



1 Tsbte 3 10 

Average annual percent change in full-time-equivalent enrollment In institutions of higher educatio 
Fnll970 to faH 1*79 



Average annual percent change 



< 



State 



1970 
to 

1975 



1975 

to 

1979 



1970 
to 
•1979 



Total. 50 States and DC. 



Alsbama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California - 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

* Florida 

Georgia 
Hawaii 
'Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana „ 

Iowa 
' Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

k New Jersey ' 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
, Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

* Rhode island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



36 

83 
60 
81 
2.7 
60 

34 

23 
5.0 
1.9 
64 

2.3 
40 
11 

3.7 
1.8 

17 
12 
3.7 
4.1 
36 

5.0 
3.9 
35 
14 
49 

31 
■7 6 
.9 
16.1 

70 

65 
2.7 
42 
68 
-10 

22 
38 
32 
23 
66 

116 
- 2 
4.5 
57 
10 

50 
81 
33 
18 
23 
1.2 



0.1 

-.9 
100 
8 
2.9 
-2.4 



1.1 
.3* 
-13 
14 



1 . 
-12- 
6 

- 3 

-14 

.6 
16 
-2.1 
5 

- 3 

3 

-10 
4 

12 

- 4 

- 3 

- 1 

- 3 
-1.2 

- 5 

0 

2.1 
6 



- 3 
17 
41 

1 1 
6 
hi 



20 

n 
u 

24 

13 

U 
, 4 
2.9 

42 

2.7 
1.9 
.7 
1.7 
1.1 

U 
4 

U 
1.9 
2^ 

3.1 
U 
1.4 
1.1 
2.6 

1.1 
-.1 
U 
8.0 
4.1 

3,5 
1.6 
1.9 
4.0 
0 

IjO 
2.0 
17 
12 
3.1 

6.3 
-.1 
3.1 
3.4 

2.7 
5.3 
3.7 
.6 
1.5 
1.1 



SOURCE: US. Department of Education, National Center for Educawon 
Statistics and American Council on Education. Trends in Enrollmetit, 
1970-79, forthcomlng/and unpublished tabulations. 



Chart 3*10 *. 

Average Annual Percent Change in FulKTune-Equivalent Enrollment, 1970 to 1979, by State 



Since 1970, the average 
annual percent change in 
full- time-equivalent 
enrollment in institutions of- 

^higher education varied 
considerably by State. While 
mosfStaies showed increases 
^eeiU970and*1975; 

.21 States showedjdecrcases 
between 1975 and 197$. 



States in rank order 




Average annual percent change 



-NCES- 



ERLC 



1 



161 



145 



first-time freshmen and tout enrollment in institutions of higher education, by sex: 
fall 1979 » 



First-time freshmen 



Total enrollment 



Fait of year 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



Men 


Women 


Men 


1,151.960 


911.437 


5.043.642 


1,170.518 


948.500* 


-.5.207.004 


1.157.501 ( ' 


995.277 


. 5.238.757 


1,182.173 ' 


1.043,868 


5.371.052 


1,243,790 


1.121,971 


5.622.429 


1.327.935 • 


1.187.220 


6.148.997 


1.170.326 


1.176.688 


5.810.828 


1.155.856 


1.238.570 ' 


5,789.016 


1.141.777 1 


1.247.850 


5,640.998 


1.179.846 


1.323,050 


5.682.877 



Indices (1970 = 100) 



Women 



3,537.245 
3.741.640 
3,976.103 
4.231,071 
4.601.300 
5.035,862 
5.201.309 
5.496.771 
5,619094; 
5,887.022 



100.0 


100.0 


' 100.0 


100.0 


101.6 


104.1 


103.2-' 


105.8 


100.5 


109.2 > 


103.9 


U2.4 


102.6 


114.5 


106.5, 


119.6 


108.0 


* 123.1 


111.5 . 


130.1 


115.3 


130.3 


121.9 


142.4 


101.6 


129.1 « 


115.2 


147.0 


100.3 


135.9 


114.8 


155.4 


99.1 


136.9 


111.8 


1S8.9 


102.4 


145.2 


112.7 


166.4 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. National Center (or Education Statistics. Fall Enrollment In 
Higher Education, various years. 
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Own 3.U « 

EaroUment of First-Tim^ Freshmen and Total Enrollment in Higher Education by Sex 



The rate of growth in higher 
education enrollment was 
niucn faster for women than 
for men betwom 1971 and 
1979. The fate of growth for 
first-time students was 
slower than the total 
•enrollment, indicating that 
some of the growth was due 
to returning students and to 
students staying in school 
longer. 



i ■ 



Index 

(1970= 100) 
180' 



170- 



160- 



150 - 



140- 



130 — 



120 — 



110- 



ioa- 



First-time ♦ 
freshan. / 
women . ' ♦ 
/ 




90- 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 



I 

1975 
Fall of year 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



'NCES- 



N^berwid distribution of i&pulation, high school graduates, and college enrollment of 18- to 20-year-olds, 
by rfcial/ethnk group: 1971, 1975, and 1979 



Year and 
race/ithnioty 



Population' 



1971 

Total 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 

197V 

Total 

White 
- BlKK 
HiSpanuf 

1&79 

Total 

White 
Black 
Hispanic 



23.668 

20.533 
2,866 
NA 



26J87 ~ 

22.703 
3.213 
1.446 



27.974 

23 895 
3.510 
1.754 



High school 
graduates 

Number in thousands 



18.691 

16.G93 
1.789 
NA 



21.326 

18.883 
2.081 
832 



22,421 

19616 
2.356 
968 



College 
enrollment 



6.210 

5.594 
522 
NA 

"S 
6.935 

6.116 
665 
295 



6.991 

6.120 
696 
292 



Population 



100 0 



High school 
graduates 



College 
enrollment 



85.8 
12.1 
NA 



100 0 

86.0 
12.2 
5.5 



10D0 

85.4 
12.5 
6.3 



Percent of 



fooo 



*9.3 
M 



100.0 

9.8 

3.9, 



1000 

87.5 
10.5 
4.3 



100.0 

90.1 
8.4 

NA 



100.0 

88.2 
9.6 
4.3 



1000 

87.5 
10,0 
4.2 



NA:-Not available.' *_ « 

NOTE: Details do not add to totals because not all races are represented and categories are not discrete In that a person in the Hispanic ethnic 
group may also be counted in a racial group. P 

SOURCE- US Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Populate Reports. "School Enrollment-SoclaL and Economic 
Characteristics of Students." Series P-20. No 241. 1972. No. 294. 1976. No. 355. 1980 



Chart 3,12 

Population, High' School Graduates, and College Enrollment of 18- to^Year-OIds by Racial/Ethnic Group 



Whites were represented in 
larger proportions among 
high school graduates and 
college enrollment than their 
representation in the general 
population during the 
1970% although the gap 
narrowed somewhat by 
1979. The proportion ol 
blacks and His panics among 
botn groups increased 
during that period. 
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Table 3 13 

Distribution of college enrollment and'primary family members 1 , 3 to 34 years old, by years of school completed 
by family head and by radal/etbnk group: 1979 



Years of school completed by head 















High school 




College 


Racial/ethnic group 




Total 


0 

Elementary 
0-8 years 




1-3 years 


4 years 


1-3 yea/s> 


4 years or more 

2 ~ 


o 


o 








Percentage distribution 




t 


Total- 
All family members 
Enrolled in college 




100.0 
inn ft 


15.6 , 

O.J 


o 


15.1 
8.7 


' 37.4 
32.4 


14.3 
17.1 


17.7 
33.6 


White: 
All family members 
Enrolled in college 




100.0 
1000 


13.5 
6.1 




12.8 
7.3 


38.9 
32.4 


14.8 
17.8 


19.9 
16.3 


Black; 
All family membeis 
Enrolled in college 


t 


1000 
1000 


25.9 
24.7 




27.1 
19.9 


30.7 
31.0 


11.4 
12.2 


4.9 
12.1 


Hispanic 1 
All family members 
Enrolled in college 




100.0 
1000 


- -46.9 
35.7 




15.3 
21.3 


24.8 

17.9 . 


7.8 
12.8 


5.2 ' 
12.8 



• Excludes family members who are family heads and family members who are married, spouses present 
2 Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOdflCE: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20. "School Enrol Iment-Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students: October 1979", forthcoming. 
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Chart 3.13 • ' ' 

Distribution of College Enrollifient and Primary Family Members by Educational Attainment of Family Head 



College enrollment in 1979 
was closely related to 
parental educational 
attainment (as achieved by 
the family head). Blacks and 
Hispanics had'higher 
proportions of college 
.enrollment at the lower 
levels of parental 
educational attainment' than 
did whites. 



Years of school completed 
by family head 



Elementary, 0-8 years 
High school, 1-3 years 
High school, 4«years 



College, 1-3 years 
4 

College. 4 years 
or more 



Elementary, 0-8 years 
High school, 1-3 years 
High school, 4-years 
College, 1-3 years 



College, 4 years 
or more 



Elementary, 0-8 years 
High school, 1-3 years 

r 

High school, 4-years 

College, 1-3 years,/"* 

College, 4 years 
or more 



10 



I All family 
I members 



White 




Black 




•Hispanic 




i r— 

20 30 
Percent 



40 



50 



I Family members 
I enrolled in college 



-nets- 



167 



151 



Table 3.14 

Primary families 1 , by college enrollment status and family income for primary family members Id to 24 years old, 
by race/ethnicity: 1979 * * 



Total families' with 1 or mote members 18 to 24 years old 



1 

Family income 


AH 
All 

families 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 3 


All ' 
families 


White *« 


Black 


Hispanic 5 




~ 


Number, in thousands 






Percentage distribution 






11.380 


. 9.339 


1,822 


630 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 . 


Under $5,000 


1.116 


589 


501 


123 


9i 


63 




195 


$5,000 to $9,999 


1.389 


912 


444 


126 


122 


9J 


24.4 


20.0 


$10,000 to $14,999 


1.612 


' 1.269 


307 


135 


142 


, 13.6 


m 


* 21.4 
J *. 14.1 


$15,000 to $19,999 


1 AAA 


1,257 


159 


89 


12.7 


135 


8.7 ; 


$20,000 to $24,999 


1.550 


1.398 


137 ' 


38 


13.6 


15.0 


75" 


64) 


$25,000 and over 


3.181 


3.018 


• 118 


70 


28.0 


323 , 


65 


11.1 


. Not reported 


1.087 


897 


156 


52 


9.6 ' 


9.6 * 


8.6 


83 


- - 






Families' with 1 or more members 18 to 24 years old attending college full time 






i 


Alt 
families 


White 


Black 


Hispanic J 


.All 
families 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 3 



Total 
Under $5,000 
$5,000 to $9,999 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 to $19,999 
$?0.000 to $24,999 
$25,000 and over 
Not reported 



Number, in thousands 



Percentage distnbution 



3.788 
150 
291 
425 
461 
535 

1.574 
352 



3,281 
83 

\\1Z 
336 
400 
473 

1,497 ' 
314 



423 
64 
97 
72 
51 
54 
56 
29 ' 



143 
23 
21 
33 
26 
9 

29 

6. 



100.0 
4.0 
7.7 
11.2 
12.2 
14.1 
41.6 
93 



100.0 
25 
5.4 
10.2 
122 
14.4 
45.6 
"9.6 



100.0 
15.1 
22.9 
17.0 
12.1 
12* 
132 
6.9 



100.0 
16.1 
14.7 
23.1 
182 ' 

63 
203 

4.2 



1 A Drimarv family Is a family that includes among its members the person who maintains the household. * ■ 

- ^^SmJ^ only members 18 to 24 years old are the head, wife, or other members who are married, spouse present 

» Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. t 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. * - 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Current Population Reports. Series MO. -School Enrollment-Social and Economic 
Characteristics of Students: October 1979" forthcoming. 
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Chart 3,14 

Families, by College Enrollment Status and Family Income for 18- to 24- Year-Old Family Members 



Income distributions 
measured among all families 
with 18- to 24-year-olds -were 
compared to families with 1 
or more members attending 
college full time in, 1979. 
The result'showed that 
higher income families were 
represented in larger 
proportions in the latter , 
group'than were all families. 



All Families 



All families 



Families with 
college students 



All families 



■MM ■ 



/ 7//:; A 



Families with 
college students 



All families 



Hack 



Families with 
►students 



Ail families 



Hispanic 



Families with 
college students 



Family 
» income 



I 

20 



T r~ 

40 60 
Percentage distribution 



Under 

\m $5.ooo 



$15,000 to, 
$19,999 



$5,000 to 
$9,999 

$20,000 
$24,999 



$10,000 to 
$14,999 

$25,000 
and over 







~ i 

80 



Not reported 



100 



-HCES- 



Table 3.15 * t j * 

Bachelor's and master's degrees 1 conferred by institutions of higher education, 
•by racial/ethnic group and sex: * 1976-77 and 1978-79 



Bachelor's degrees 



Master's degrees 



Racial/ethnic 
group and sex 



1976-77 



1978-79 



Percent 
change* 



1976-77 



Total, 

White* 

Black 

Hispanic 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander 

Nonresident alien 

Males 

Black 
Hispanic 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander 

Nonresident alien 

Females 
White 2 

Hispanic 
^.^Ainencan Indian/ 
Alasfcan Native 



* Asian \r Pacific 
Islander 
Nonresident alien 



915,131 

805.186 
58,515 
18,663 

3.319. 

13,745 
* 15,703 



435,659 
25.026 
10.238 

1,797 

7.590 
11,345 



369.527 
33,489 
8,425 

_L522 

6,155 
4.358 



916.347 

799.617 
60.130 
20,029 

3.404 

15,336 
17,831 



491655 472.887 



415,301 
24.544 
10,35* 

1.730 

8.190 
12-768 



423,476 443.460- 



384.316 
35,586 
. 9.675 

1.674 

7.146 
5,063 



0.1 

-.7 

2.8 
.73 

2.5 

1L6 

13.6 

-3.8 

-4.7 
-1.9 
1.1 

-3.7 

7.9 
12.5 

4.7 

4.P 
6.3 
14.8 

10.0 

16.1 
16.2 



315,131 

265,147 
21.024 
6,069 

967 

5,115 
17,338 

166,462' 

138.303 
7:769 
3.266 

521 

3.116 
13.487 

149,198 

126.844. 
13.255 
2.803 

446 

1.999 
3.85| 



1978-79 



299,887 

249,051 
19,393 
5.544 

-999 

- 5,495 
19,405 

152,274 

' 123.754 
7.045 
2.775 

495 

3,324 
14.881 

147.613 

125,297 
12,348 
2.769 

4 504 



Percent 
change 



-4.8 

-6.1 
-7.8 
-8.7 

3.3 

7.4 
1K9 

-8.5 

-10.5 
-9.3 
-15,0 

-5.0 

£7 
10.3 

-l.f 

-1.2 
-6.8, 
-1.2 

13.0 



2,171 
4,524 



8.6, 

17.5 



■ Excludes degrees not reported by racial/ethnic group. More than 99.5 percent ofthe degrees 
conferred at each level were reported by racial/ethnic group. ^ * 

1 Non-Hispanic. 

SOURcf: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Data on Earned Degrees Conferred 
by Institutions of Higher Education by Race, Ethnicity and Sex, Academic Year 1976-77, 1979, and 
unpublished tabulations. 
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-Cfcart3,15 

Chang* in Bachelor's and Master's Degrees^Conf erred, by Race/Ethnicity and Sex 



The largest decrease in the 
number of bachelor's 
degrees conferred between 
1976-77 and 1978-79 
occurred among white 
/males. Beth male and - 
» female degree recipients in 
the Asian or Pacific Islander 
•group showed the largest 
increases during that period. 



Percent change 
1976-77 to 1978-79 

- 20—1 



10- 



Bachelor's Degrees 



0- 



-10- 



-20 




White 



Percent change 
1976-77 to 1978-79 

20 n 



10 - 



'0- 



-10 - 



-20 J 



White 



Male 



Hispanic 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
' Native 



Asian 
or 

Pacific 
Islander 



Non- 
resident 
alien 



Master'* Degrees 





Hispanic American Asian 

Indian/ or 

Alaskan Pacific 

Native Islander 



Non- 
resident 
alien 



Female 



-NCES- 



9 

ERLC 



171 



155 



Table 3.16 

Doctor's and first-professional degrees 1 conferred by Institutions of higher education, 
by racial/ethnic group and sex: 1976*77 and 1978*79 



Doctor's degrees 



First : professionaJ degrees 3 



Racial/ethnic 
group and sex 



Total 

White \ 
Black 2 ' 



Hispanic 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander 

'Nonresident alien 

Males 

White 2 
Black 2 
Hispanic 

American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific 
Islander 

Nonresident alien 



Females 



White 



Black 2 
Hispanic 

American Indian/ 

Alaskan Native^ 

Asian or Pacific 

islander 
Nonresident alien 



1976-77 



33.111 

26.836 
1.253 
522 

95 

658 
3.747 

25,021 

20.017 
. 766 
383 

67 * 

540 
3.248 

8.090 

6,819 
487 
139 

tt 

118 
449 



197879 



32.664 

26.128 
1.267 
439 

104 v 

811 
■ 3.915 

•23.477 

18,423 
, 733 
294 

69 

646 
3.312 , 

9.187 

7.705 
534 
145 

35 

165 
603 



Percent 
change 



-1.4 

-2.6 
1 1 
-15.9 

9.5 

23J 
4.5 

c 6.2 

-8.0 
-4.3 
-23.2 

3.0 

19.6 

" 2.0 

13.6 

13.0 
9.7 
4.3 

25^ 

39.8 
20.8 



1976-77 



64,133 

58.422 
2.537 
1,076 

196 

I, 021 
701 

51,980 

47,777 
1,761 
893 

159 

776 
614 

II, 973 

10.645 
776 
183 

3 L 

245 
87 



1978-7^ 



68.611 

62.430 . 
2.836 
1.283 

216 

1.205 
641 

52.425 

48.123 
1.783 
989 

150 

860 
520 

16,186 

14,307 
1.053 
294 

345 
121 



Percent ^ 
change 



7.0 

6.9 
11.8 
19.2 

10.2 

18.0 
-8.6 

0.9 

.7 

1.2 

10.8 
* 

-5.7 

10.8 
-15.3 

35.2 

34.4 

35.7 
60.7 

78.4 



40.8 
39.1 



1 Excludes degrees not reported by racial/ethnic group. More than 99.5 percent of the degrees conferred at each level were reported 

by racial/ethnic group. 

'Non-Hispanic. k ! 

1 Includes degrees earned in law, theolocjy, and the various areas of medicine. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Dafa on Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions of Higher 
Education by Race, Ethnicity and Sex, Academic Year 1976-77, 1979, and unpublished tabulations. 



Cktrt 3,16 * , 

Change In Doctor's and First-Professional Degrees Conferred, by Race/Ethnfcity and Sex 



Women of every 
racial/ethnic group had 
f large increases in the 
numbers of doctor's and 
-^first-professional degrees 
conferred in the two-year 
period between 1976-77 and 
* 1978-79. The number of 
: .whUe, black, and Hispanic 
males receiving doctor's 
degrees decreased during 
that time- ' 



Percent change 
1976-77 to 1978-79 

40 n 



30- 
20- 
10- 
D- 
-10 

i 

-20H 



Doctor's Degrees 



-30- 
-40- 




White 



Black 



Hispanic 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 



Percent change 
1976-77 to 1978-79 
80, n 



First-Professional Degrees 



70*- 



60- 



50- 
40- 
30- 
20- 
10- 
0- 



-10- 



-20- 





White • 



Male 



Black 



Hispanic 



American 
Indian/* 
Alaskan 
Native 



Female 



Asian 
of 



Non- 
resident 



Pacific alien 
Islander 




Asian 
or 

Pacific 
Islander 



Non- 
resident 
alien 



-NCES- 



<tt> to 



Table 3.17 0 \ 1 L 

Distribution of bachelor's, master's, and doctor's degrees earned in institutions of pigher education, 
and pelcent change, by area of study: 1970-71 and 1978-79 ' ^ 



Area of study 



' Number of degrees 



Bachelor's degrees 



Master's degrees 



Doctor's degrees 



1970 
-71 



1978 , 
-79 



Percent 
change 



1970 4 1978 
-71 t0 -79 



1970 
-71 



1971^ 
-79 



839.730 921.390 

Percentage 
distribution 



97 



230.509 301.709 

Percentage 
distribution 



Percent 
change 



1970 , 1978 
-71 t0 -79 



1.70 
-71 



1978 
,W9 



30.6 



32,107 



32,730 



Total 


* 


100 0 


100.0 




100 0 


100.0 




Agriculture 




15 


2.5 


* 82 6 


M 


1.3 


' 62.6 


Architecture 




7 


JO 


66 7 


7 


• 1.0 


82.6 


Area studies 




3 


3 


38 


.4 


3 


-23.2 


Biological sciences 




43 


5.3 


36.7 


25 


2.3 


19.3 


Business and management 




13.8 


18.8 


49.7 


11.5 


16.8 


90.3 - 


Communications . w 




1 3 


2.9 


144.9 


8 


10 


55 3 


Computer/information 














92.4 


sciences 




- 3 


9 


265.1 


7 


10 


Education 




21,0 


13.7 


-28 6 


38.5 


37.0 


25 7 


Engineering 




6.0. 


6.8 


24 6 


. 7.1 


5.1 


-5.8 


Fine and applied arts 




3.6 


44 


34 8 


29 


28 ^ 


27 7 


Foreign languages 




24 


13 


-40.7 


21 


8 


-49.0 


Health professions 




U 


6.7*r> 


146.1 - 


2 5^ 


5.1 


169.4 


Home economics 




13 


20 


63 9 ' 


6 


* 


72 9 


law 




1 


1 


24 4 


4 


5' 


72.5- 


Letters 




8,7 


4.6 


-42.6 


5.5 


30 


-30.0 


library science 




1 




-44.9 


30 


2.0 


-15 6 


Mathematics 




TO 


— n 


—=52*-— 


21" 


e0 — 




Physical sciences 




25 


25 


'3 4 


28 


K8 


-14 4 


Psychorogy 




45 


46 


12 1 


19 


27 


/ 806 


Public affairs 




1 1 


42 


314.8 


3.6 


6.6 


141.5 


Social sciences 




• 18.5 


11.8 


-30.2 


7.2 


43 


-21.9 


Theology 




4 ' 


7 


63 7 


12 


1.2 


J* 313 


Interdisciplinary studies 




1.6 


37 


14S.1 


7 


1 5 


168.8 



Percentage 
distribution 



100.0 
3.4 
1 

.4 
11.4 

2.5 
.5 

.4 
19,9 
11.3 

I. 9 
2.4 
1.5 

4 
1 

7.5 
1 

— ¥h 
13.7 
5.5 
6 

II. 4 

10 

3 



100.0 
2.9 

.3 
4 

10.8 

2.6 
.6 

.7 
23.6 
7.7 
2.1 
20 ■ 
2.2 
7 
.1 
5.9 
-.2 

— ht 
9.5 
8,1 
LI 
'10.3 
3.8 
22 



Percent 
^change 



1970 , 1978" 
-71 t0 -79 



2.0 



-12.5 
166.7 

-7.6 
- -2.8 
6.5 

32.4 

84.4 
20.8 

-31.1 
12.7 

-17.9 
54.1 • 
78 0 

130.0 

-20.4 
79.5 2 
— 3Wr 



-29.3 
49.4 

106,7 
-8.2 

294.9 

679.1 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Higher Eduction General Information Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 
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Chart 3.17 - . ' 

Change in Area of Study of Earned Degrees, 1971 to 1979 . 



i 



Education was the top field 
at every degree level in 197! 
k and remained so at the 
master's and doctor's levels " 
in 1979, but' dropped to 
second place at the 
bachelor's degree level! 
Mathematics, letters, and 
foreign languages showed 
large decreases at every 
degree level during that 
time. 



Bachelor's 
Degrees 


Master's 
Degrees 


Doctor f s\ 
Degrees \ 


' Top 5 Fields In 1971 \ 


1- Educaton 

2— 'Socul sciences 

3— Busms and management 

4- tetters> 
}— iigfleenng 


1— Education 

2— Business and management 

3— Fjigirieenng 
— Soaal sciences 

4— letters 

5— Pubfc affairs 


1 — Education \ 

2— Physical sciences \ 

3— Bofopcal sciences \ 
—Soaal sciences • \ * 

. 4-Enpneerssj \ 
5— letters \ 


p • Top 5 Fields in 1979* 1 \ 


1— Business and management 

2— Educauon 

3— Soaal sciences 

4— tnpneefttf 
—Heafth professions 

5— Btttogicar sciences 

< 


1 - Education 

2- Business and management 

3- PuNic affairs 

4- Heatth professions 

5- tipftemg ^ 


1— Education 

2— Biological sciences 

3— Soaal sciences « 

4— Physo! soences 

5— Psychotofif 



Fields with Greatest Percent Increase, 1971 to 1979 



1- Pubfc affars 

2 - Computer /information sciences 

3- Heatth professions 

4- Wefdecjifinary stwfes 

5- Commoncations 



1— IntettSsc^finary stales 

2— Hearth professions 

3— Pubfe affavs 

4— Computer/infonnation sciences 

5— Business and management 



l—t^er^£nary studies 

3- Architecture 

4- Law 

5- Futlic affa« 



Fields with Greatest Percent Decrease, 1971 to 1979 



1 -Mathematics 


!— foreign languages 


* } -Mathematics 


2— Lbftfy science* 


2~Mathemafcs 


2— Engmnr^ 


3-letters 


3-lettefs 


3— Physical sciences 


4 - foreign languages 

5— Soaal sciences 


4— Area studrs 


4-letters 


S— Soaal sciences 


5— Forftgft Iwgwges 
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Table 3.18 

First-professional degrees awarded by institutions of higher education, by discipline specialty: 
1970.71 and 1978-79 



ERIC 





*■ 


1970-7! 




• 1978-79 




Change. 1970-71 to 1978-79 
l 




• 

Specialty 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Numerical 


Percentage 




Total 


37,946 


100.0 


CO {MO 


inn n 


30.902 


74.5 




Dentistry # 


3.745 


9.9 


5,434' 


7.9 


1,689 


45.1 , 




law 


17 42! 


45.9 


35.206 


C 1 1 

31.1 v 


17,785 


102.1 




Medicine 


8.919 


23.5 


l4 70C 
I4./00 


* 


* 5.867 


65.8 




Optometry 


531 


1.4- 


l.UAo 


1 c 
1.9 


515 


97.0 




Osteopathic medicine 


472 


. 1.2 


1.065 


1.5 

i 

.8 1 


593 


i25.6 




Podiatry 


240 


.6 


572 


332 


138.3 




Theology 


5.055 


13.3 


6.607 * 


9.6* 


1.552 


30.7 




• 

♦ Veterinary medicine 


.1.252 


3.3 


1.714 


2.5 


462 


36.9 


t 


Other 
Pharmacy 
Chiropractic 


311 
(1) 

(1) . 


.8 
(1) 
(!) 

4 


2.418 
639 
1.789 


3.5 
.9 

2.6 . 








• Not identified as first-professional in 1971. / 











_SOUB.CE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Higher Education General 
Information Survey, unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 3,18 

Fbsl : Profc$sk)iial Degrees Earned by Discipline Specialty 



■t 



First-professional degrees 
•increased in every discipline 
specialty beiwcen 1971 and 
1979. By 1979 over half of 
the first-professional degrees 
were awarded in law. 



All others V 



Distribution of Dtgrees 

Dentistry All others 




All Degrees 



Dentistry 



Law 



Medicine 



Optometry 



Osteopathic 
medicine 



Podiatry 



' Theology 



Veterinary 
medicine 



1971 



Percent Chance, 1971-1979 





« 



















1979 




"T" 

50 



— r~r~ 

100 
Percent* 



150 



177 



Table 3.19 

Number of institutions and branches of higher education, by level and control, and foy State: Fall 1979 



Pubk institutions 



Pnute institutions 



A 



State 


institutions 


Total 


4«year 


^2*year 


lOlil 


4 year 
















> \_ ■ 














3W Miles jng v i 


3 U2 


1.465 


549 


925 > 


1.6 7 7 • 


1408 


Alabama* 


57 


36 


16 


20 


21 


1 1 
i J 


Al <M| 


<' 16 


* 12 


3 


9 


4 


4 


Anfona 


25 


17 


3 


14 


% 


7 




34 


19 


10 


9 


15 


10 




263 


135 


30 


105 


128 


119 


Colorado 


44 


28 


13 


ic 

13 


Ifi 
10 


14 




49 


24 


6 


18 


25 


21 


Delaware 


10 


$ 




4 


«4 


3 




17 


1 


A 


o 


16 


16 


IvtOJ 


i$ 


37 


V9 

V 


28 


42 


35 


Georgia 


73 


34 


IB 


ic 
lb 


1Q 

n 


77 
If 




12 


9 


3 


6 


3 


3 


Idaho 


9, 


♦ 6 


4 


2 


3 


2 




155 


6j 


13 


50 . 


92 


82 




66* 


24 


12 


12 


42 


36 


(Owl 




22 


3 




Si 


IC 
J J 




» 


29 


8 


21 


23 


19 


Kentucky 




9 


g 


1 


32 


— Jl 


Louisiana 


32 


20 


14 


6 


12 


TV 


Mame 


27 


11 


7 


4 


J6 




Maryland 




32 


13 


19 


II 


ZU 


Massacnusetts 


I ID 


ii 

33 


15 


18 


83 


63 


Michigan 


Q£ 

30 


At. 
*J 


15 


30 


51 


42 


Minnesota 


fit 




10 


20 


35 


31 


Mississippi 


4S 


27 


9 


'18 


18 


12 


Missouri ' 


85 


U 


13 


15 


57 


* C7 


Montana 


i 1 


9 


$ 


3 


4 


- 4 


Nebraska * 


in 


16 


7 


9 


14 


13 


Nevtia 


0 


5 


2 


"3 


1 


1 


New Hampshire 




10 


3 


7 


14 


U 


Ut* Jersey 


63 


31 


14 


J7 


32 


It 


Ne* Mexico 




16 




10 


3 


3 


New York 


< JO 


82 


40 


42 


214 


174 


No*th Carolina 


126 


0 73 


16 


57 


53 


' 34 


North Dakota 


ID 


11 


$ 




5 


4 


Ohio 

pyahoma ' 


- ' 131 


60 


14 . 


46 


71 


64 


<<* 




14 


15 


15 


11 


Oregon 


44 


21 


8 


13 


.23 


21 


PennsyUama 


\'tl 


61 


23 


38 


116 


105 


Rhode island 


13 


3 


2 


1 


10 


- 9 


South Carolina 


60 


33 


' 12 


21 


27 


19 


South Dakota 


19 


8 


7 


1 


11 


9 


Tennessee 


76 


23 


10 


13 


53 


38 


Texas 


149 


95 


37 


58 


54 


49 


Utah 


14 


9 


4 


5 


5 


3 


YCTXXlt 


21 


6 


4 


2 


15 


14 


Virgn <a 


7! 


39 


15 


24 


32 


29 


Wtshir.xton 


« 


33 


, 6 


V 


16 


15 


WestVir 4 iniJ * 


28 


17 


12 


5 


11 


8 


Wisconsin 


63 


30 


13 


17 


33 


31 


Wyoming ^ 


8' 


8 


1 


7 


0 


0 



2-year 



26< 



40 



NOTE. Does not include the 10 U.S. service schools. 

SOURCE. U.S Department of Education. National* Cent6r lor Education Statistics. Education 
Directory. Colleges and Universities. 1979-80. 1980. 



Chart 3.19 

Number of Rublic and Private Institutions of Higher Education by State 



Both public and private 
higher education is available 
in every State except for 
Wyoming,, which has no 
private institutions. Ten 
States have no private 2-year 
institutions and only the 
District of Columbia has no 
public 2-year institutions. 




The numbe? of private institutions exceeds the 
number of public institutions 

7] The number of 2-year institutions exceeds the 
number oi 4-year institutions 
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Table 3.20 

Trends in higher education enrollment, by type and control of institution: FalL 1970 to fall 1979 



level and coniroi 



of institution 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 












Number, in thousands 








• 


Alt institutions 4 


8581 


8 949 


9,215 


9.602 


• 10,224 


11,185 


11012 


11.286 


11,259 


11,570 


Public 


6 428 


6.804 


7,071 


7.420 


7,989 


0,00 J 


8.653 


8,847 


8,784 


9,037 


4 -year 


4 326 ' 


4,438 


4,430 


4.530 


4.703 


4.988 


4.902. 


4,945 


4,911 


4,980 


2-ye* 


2102 


2 366 


2,641 


2.809 


3,285 


3,836 


. 3.752 


3,902 


3,873 


4,057 


Private 


2 153 


2,144 


2.144 


2.183 


• 2.235 


2.350 


2.359 


2.438 


2,475 


j 2,533- 


4 -year 


2 032 


2,024 


2 029 


2,060 


2.117 


2.217 


2.227 


2,297 


2,320 


2,373 


2-year 


121 


120 


115 


12? 


' 119 


134 

s 


^ 132 


141 


155 


160 












Index (1970 


= 100) 










AH institutions 


100 0 


104 3 


10/4 


Ill 9 


1191 


130 3 


128.3 


1315 


^31,2 


134 8 


Public 


100 0 


105 8 


1 10 0 


H54 


124 3 


137 4 


134,6 


137.6 


136 7 


. 140.6 


4-year 


100.0 


102.6 . 


102.4 


104.7 


108.7 


115.5 


113.3 


114.3 


113.5 


115.1 


2-par 


100.0 


112.6 


125.6 


133.6 


156.3 


182.5 


1/8.5 


185.6 


184.3 


193.0 


Private 


100 0 


99 6 


,996 


1014 


103.8 


109 2 


109 6 


1132 


1150 


117.6 ' 


4 year 


100.0 


99.6 


" 99.9 


101.4 


104.2 


109,1 


109.6 


113.0 


114.2 


116.8 


2 year 


100.0 


99.2 


95.0 


100.8 


98.3 


110.7 


109,1 


116.5 


128.1 


132.2 












. Percentage distribution 










AH institutions 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 S 


. 00 


100.0 


Public 


74.9 


760 


76 7 


77 3 


78 1 


/-J 


786 


78 4 


780 


78.1 


4-year 


50.4 


49 6 


481 


47 2 


460 


44 7 


44 5 


43 8 


43 6 


43.0 


2-year 


24.5 


. 2a4 


28 7 


29 3 


32 1 


34 3 


34 1 


.34 6 


34 4 


35.1 


Private 


25.1 


24 0 


23 3 


22 7 


219 


210 


214 • 


216 


22 0 


21.9 


4 year 


23.7 


22 6 


220 ' 


215 


20 7 


198 


20 2 


20 4 


20 6 


20.5 


JjfW* — — 


1.4 


1 3 


1 2 


13 


1 2 


f2 


i 2 


i 2 


1 4 


1.4 



NOTE. Details may not add to totals because of rounding 

SOURCE U& Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tabulations 
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Chart 3.20 

Distributions and Trends of Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education 



Enrollment growth rates 
were highest in public 2-year 
institutions of higher * 
education between 1970 and 
1979, although by 19">5 the 
jate of growth began to slow 
down. Public 4-year 
institutions held the largest 
share of enrollment in 19"*1 
andtn ^Y. but Wl wa* 
tjhe last year the proportion 
was over 50 percent. 



Enrollment Distribution 



1979 




















k Public 
4-year 




Public 
• 2-year 


'Private 
4-year 


Private 
2-year 


m 
























i 


i 







20 



Index " 
(1979 = 100) 



200 



40 - 60 

Percentage distribution 

Enrollment Trend 



80 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



1974 1975 
Year 



1976 



Public p Public ^ Private 

'4-year , 2-year - 4-year 



1977 1978. 



Private 
' 2-year 



100 
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Table 3.21 

Number and percent of institutions of higher education offering summer session and evening college 
degree-credit courses, by type and control of institution: Aggregate United States, 1979-1980 



Institutions offering 
summer sessions 



Level and control 

All institutions 
4-year 
2-year 

Public institutions 
4-year 
?-year 

Private institutions 
4-year 
2-yedr 



Institutions offering 
evening sessions 



Number 



?.723 
.1.601 
1,122 

1.425 
527 
898 

!.2$8 
1.074 
224 



Percent of total 



.Number 



Percent of total 



85.0 

81 1 
92 3 

95 8 
94.4 
96.6 

76.3 
75.8 
78.6 



2.331 
1.258 
1.073 

1.312 
440. 
872 

V 1.019 
818 
201 



73.1 
63 7 
' 88.3 

' 88.2 
78.9 
93.8 

59 9 
57.7 
70.5 



SOURCE. US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics,' 
Education Directory. Colleges and Universities 197980, 1980. 
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Chart 3.21 

Percent of Institutions that Offer Summer and Evening Sessions 



Eighty- five percent of higher 
education institutions 
' offered summer session 
degree-credit courses in 
^1979-80 and nearly three* 
fourths offered such courses 
in evening sessions. Public 
2-year institutions were more 
likely than others to offer 
summer and evening 
courses. 



Percent 
100 



80 



60 



40 



20 - 



0 J 




All 

institutions 



Percent 
100 



80 



60 



40 



20' 



j 




•All 
institutions 



4-year 
institutions 



Summer Sessions 




, Public 
institutions 

Evening Sessions 




Public 
institutions 



j 2-year 
I institutions 



Private * 
institutions 




Private 
institutions 
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table 3.22 . 

Institutions 1 of higher education offering evening or weekend baccalaureate degree credit courses, by major field 
and factors discouraging institutions from introducing or expanding such courses: Spring 1980 



Proportion of credit requirements available Evenings or weekends 



Major fields 7 



100 
Percent 



Business and management 
Psychlfogy 
Social sciences 
Letters 

Public affairs and services 
Education 

Fine and applied arts 
Health professions 
Biological sciences 
Engineering 
Home economics 



factor 



Insufficient demand 

Limited faculty resources 

Limited availability of student financial a>d 

Institutional policies/practices 

Difficulty and cost of rescheduling and restructuring curriculum 

Cost of keeping support services open 

Cost of keeping facilities open ^ 

Maintenance of academic standards 

Neighborhood or transportation safety 



More than 
50 percent 



At least 
some credit 



Peroent of institutions 



25 


35 


56 


15 


23 


50 


14 


23 


52 


9 


17 


49 


9 


16 


33 


8 


~18 


51 


6 


-14 


41 


5 


9 


30 


4 


I , 12 


o 39 


4 


5 


15 


1 


3 


14 



Percent of institutions 
discouraging evening 
courses 



Percent of institutions 
discouraging weekend 
courses 



35 


50 


23 


31 


14 


15 


13 


13 


10 


14 


5 


11 


5 


11 


4 


. • * 5 


2 


•2 



' Percents are based on the 1,758 institutions offering baccalaureate degrees 
1 Represents average.* for varying numbers of subfleids 

SOURCE. U.S. Department ot Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Fast Response Survey System. Availability of Evening 
and Weekend Bacca'aureate Degree-Credit Couises", 1981 
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Ckart3.22 

Higher Education Institutions Offering Evening or Weekend Baccalaureate Degree Credit Courses 



In only one-quarter of 
higher education institutions 
could 100 percent of credit 
requirements for the most 
popular field of study, 
business and management, 
be obtained.cn evenings or 
weekends. The most* 
, common reason institutions 
gave for discouraging such 
scheduling was insufficient 
demand. 



\ 



Proportion of Credit 
Requirements Available 




Letters 



Public affairs and services' 




Pine and applied arts 




Health ptofessions 



sciences 



Engineering 



Home economics 



— — n — i 1 T 

10 20 
Percent of institutions 
Evening aid weekend course* 



30 



Factors Discouraging 
Offering of Courses 




Insufficient demand ■ 
Limited faculty resources 




Limited student aid 




Institutional policies/practices 




Curriculum-related costs 




Support services costs 




Cost of keeping facilities open 



Maintenance of academic standards 



3 



Neighborhood or transportation safety 

I 1 f 1 1 r i 

0 -20 40 60 

Percent of institutions 
[ijj Evening coupes | Weekend courses 
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v Tabic 3.23 . 
Educational and general revenues and expenditures by source and function of institutions of higher 
education, by control of institution: Fiscal year 1979 



* 






Public institutions 




Private institutions 


* • 






Amount. 


Percentage 


Amount. 




Item 




« 


in thousands 


distribution 


n thousands 

- 


distribution 


Educational dnd general revenues 






$27,326,655 


100.0 


$11,632,662 


100.0 








4,477,060 


16.4 


2.366,676 


20.3 


State and local governments** v 






17,479.512 


,64.0 


457,289 


3.9. 


Tuition and tees 






4,380.567 


16.0 


6.323,604 


54.4 


Private gifts, grants, and contracts 






835.892 


3.1 


1.653.475 


14.2 


Endowment income 






153.624 


.6 


831.618 


7.1 


Educational and general expenditures 1 






* $27,016,740 


100.0 


$12,113,115 


100.0 


Instruction 






• 12.065.329 


44 7 


4.597,491 


38.0 


Research 






2,943,497 


10.9 


1,504.263 


12.4 


Public and student services 






2.887.954 


10.7 


. 979,836' 


8.1 


Institutional support 






2,845.811 


10.5 


1.711.501 


* 14.1 


Academic support, including libraries 






2.498.873 


9.2 


972.127 . 


8.0 


Physical plant maintenance and operation 






2.913.69* 


10.8 


1.264.876 


10.4 


Scholarships and fellowships 






861.578 


3.2 


1.083.021 


8.9 



* • 1 Excludes revenues from auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and independent operations. 

Mncludes appropriations, grants, and contracts. ■ *\ 

1 Excludes expenditures for auxiliary enterpVses, hospitals, and independent operations. 

SOURCt U.S. Department of Education. National Center lor Education Statistics, Higher Education General Information Survey unpublished 
tabulations. 




Chart 3.23 

Educational and General Revenues and Expenditures by Source and Function 
in Institutions of "Higher Education 



The largest proportion qf 
revenues for public 
-institutions came from'State 
•and local governments; for 
private institutions the 
largest proportion came 
from.tuition and fees. The 
largest proportion of 
expenditures for both types 
of institutions was for 
.instruction. 
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Private Institutions 
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governments 
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Tabic 3.24 . . # _ ; 

Current funds expenditures, full-time-equivalent enrollments, and pnce indices in higher education: 

Fiscal years 1971 through 1979 ^ 



Totals 



Indices (1971 = 100) 



^fiscal >ear 


- 

expenditures.* 
m*thousands 


Full-time 

MllllVSlPflt 
CvJUIIOICIIl 

(FTE) 
enrollment 


Current funds 
expenditures, 
in current dollars 


FTE 
enrollment 


HEPI 1 




CPI 2 


Current funds 
expenditures 
in 1971 dollars 3 
per ml student 


N71 


$23,375,197 


6,737.819 


1 AA A 
1UU U 


inn a 


1000 


100.0 


100.0 


1972 


OC CCQ CCA 


7 \dR 575 


109.3 


106.1 ' 


105.6 


'103 6 


97.6 


1973 


27.955,624 


7,253,739 


119:6 


107.7 


f - 111.2 


107 7 


99.9 


107 4 
1 Jl * 


30 713 581 


7453,748 


131.4 


110.6 


119.1 


117,3 


99.7 


1975 


. 35.057,563 


7.805.453 


150.0 


115.8 


129.2 


1304 


100.2 


1976 


38.903.177 


O J Tn f or 

8,479.685 


lob.4 


195 Q 
it j.j 


137.8 


139 6 ' 


96.0 


1977 


42,599.816 


8.312,502 


182.2 


123.4 


14S.7 


147 7 


„ 100.7 


1978 


. 45.970.790 


% 8.415.339 


196.7 


124.9 


156.5 


157.7 


100.6 


1979 . 


50.720.984 


8.366.482 


217.0 


124.2 


168.7. 


.1724 


103.6 
































* 



' Higher Education Price Index. 
Consumer Price Index . • 

•Current dollars adjusted using HEPI . 

SOURCE US Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Financial Statistics ol Institutions of Higher Educa tion Rscal 
Years 1971 I through 1979, Fall Enrollment ,n institutions ol Higher education, 1970 through 1978. Nat.onal Institute of Education, Higher Education 
and Price Indexes, 1979 supplement, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 3.24 

: Current Funds Expenditures, Enrollments, and Price Indices in Higher Education 



Current funds expenditures 
in higher education*, when 
adjusted for inflation and 
enrollment changes, varied 
by only 4,percent between 
197! and 1979. 
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Table 3.25 

Estimated earnings' of faculty members beyond their base salaries, by academic rank: 1979-80 



\ 

4 


• 




Academic rank 




#' 

Item 






Associate 


Assistant 




All ranks 


Processor 


professor 


professor 


Instructor 


Base salary 


$23,658 


$28,990 


$22,729 


$18,428 


$16,900 


Total annual earnings above base salary* 
Percent reporting 
Average amount 
Percent of base salary 


80.5 
$ 4,811 

217 


83 T 
$ 6,228 

22.6 ' 


817 
$ 4,514 

L X.*t 


78,1 
$ 3,605 
20 7 


73:0 
$ 3,62-4 

21.5 


Amount earnings above base salary from 












within !ne institution- 
Percent reporting 
Average amount 
Percent of base salary 


65.4 
$ 3,483 
158 


68.1 
$ 4.328 
161 


68.0 ' 
S 3,319 
158 


606 
$ 2,865 
16.2 


59.3 
$ 2,375 
13.1 


Annual earnings, above base salary from 












outside tne institution" 
Percent reporting 
Average amount 
Percent of base salary i 


494 
$ 3.226 
14.4 


54) 
$ 4,119 
*14 4 


50.3 
$ 2.849 • 
135 


482 
$ 2.238 
13.1 


33 2 
$ 3,733 
23.9 



. ' Does not include data for institutions without academic ranks, law schools, medical schools, proprietary institutions, and 
colleges with enrollment under 500. 

NOTE; The survey's estimates are based on data obtained directly from approximately 2,400 persons In a sample of 4,800 full-time 
faculty members Statistical confidence Hmi: for earnings estimates is ±3 percent. 

SOURCE: The Chtomcle of Higher Education, November 17. 1980, from a survey designed and conducted by Minter Associates, Inc 
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Chart 3.25 % 

Faculty Earnings Beyond the Base Salary 




/ - 
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Eighty percent of faculty i 

members supplemented their 

salaries by an average of Percent Reporting Earnings • 




Base Salary and Earnings Beyond Base Salary 

Amount 
$40,000 -i 




TtWc3,26 _ . . . 

Average annual salaries 1 for faculty members on 9- and 10-month contracts, by academic rank 

and discipline group: 1980 - 



« 






Assoocte 


Assistant 


Discipline group 


All 'ante 


Professor 


professor 


professor 


Aftt finp anil annltpfi 

Mil), line 4IIU 4|/p*>vU 


s $21,942 


$27,979 " 


$22,846 ■ 


$16,770 




24.924 


30,349 


25,872 


20,737- 


Engineering and comruter 
science 


26.601 

✓ 


31.305 


• 

24,769 


21,634 


Humanities, languages. 










6 literature and 
communications 


22.847 


29,108 


21,112 


17,724 


Physical education ' 


20.850 


27,566 


22, b6 


16,221 


Science and mathematics 


24.451 


28,570 


22,650. 


18,70$ 


Socialsaences 


24.377 


29,606 


22,434 


18,140 


Vo&Jional education 










home economics 
nuumg and health 


20.5S3 


(2) 


21,909 


18,25' 



• Estimated mean oase salary. Does noUfrclude additional earnings or fringe benefits Does not 
include data for instUutions wlth/ut academic ranks, la- scnools, medical schools, 
proprietary institutions, and colleg/s with enrollment under 500. 
1 Too little data for reliable estimap. 

NOTE The survey's salary estlm^es f^r 1980'81 ate based on data obtaineo a<rectly from 
approximately 2.40O persons in \ rumple of 4.800 lulM.me faculty mem^rs Statistical 
confidence limit for earnings estimate Is s? percent. 

SOURCE. The Chronicle o> ^cherWucattcn, Nover.tuer \ 1930. from a survey des.gned and 
conducted by Minter Associates, Inc. * 
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.Chart 3*26 . * ; - , t " 0 

Avenge Faculty Salaries by Academic Rank and Discipline Group 



members teaching in 
and computer 
business and' ' 
economics disciplines earned 
higher average salaries than 
those teaching in other 
disciplines. 4 




Discipline group ' 
Arts, fine and applied 

Business andtconomics 



Engineering and computer 
sdence 



Humanities, language, 
literature ana communication 



Physical education- 



Science and mathematics 



Social sciences 



Vocational education, home 
economics, nursing, and 
health . 




1 


- 


^^^^^ 


J * , 






_ 






f 




i r 1 r 
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Chapter 4 ;• 
Vocational Education 



< . 



Vocational education is an integral part of American 
education. Intended to prepare persons for eijtry info 
occup§tions, its goals are consistent with the more, 
generally sKited aims of formal education to prepare 
.persons for meaningful and productive lives. Voca- 
tional education both complements and builds upon 
• the. basic and applied skills emphasized in the early 
years of fprmal schooling. 

As American education expanded to* accommodate 
society's changing toeeds for trained manpower., the 
important role of vocational education was apparent. 
At th'e Federal level, the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 
was one of the early pjograms of aid to States for the 
purpose of education. The act* which made possible 
the provision of vocational education through sup- 
port of facilities * nd programs, is regarded now as a 
landmark step in the/support of .education. It both 
affirmed the value of , vpcational education ancj ' 
established a program of Federal support tt> meet 
particular educational* objectives. The passage of the 
Vocational Education Act in 1963 initiated more re- 
cent efforts to expand and improve vocational educa^ 
tion. The act created a, permanent .authority for 
Federal assistance to the States .to fund type? of job 
training for youth and adults through the schools. 

This chapter examines vocational education as it is 
offered by the formal education systenuand related 
institutions. The two sections consider providers and . 
participants. /The scope of programs and condition of 
institutions offering them "are reviewed in an institu- 
tional perspective. Participants are studied to assess 
the ability of the network of vocational education to 
-meet ih goal in. serving the needs of a diverse 
clientele. .Both participant characteristics and 
employment outcome* are considered. 



Institutional Perspective 

% Vocational education is offered in many settings. 

' While historically the single largest provider has been 
the traditional educational system providing instruc- 
tion at the secondary level, other educational institu- 
tions offering generat or academic instruction are 
major providers also. Postsecondary institutions are 
particularly important in considering how successful- 
ly vocational' edutation provides, specific skills for 
job entry. In addition, a number of institutiohs out- 
side of the-traditional, formal educational system ex- 
ist for the .express intent of providing job. skills, in 
many cases in highly specialized fields of occupa- 
tional areas. An examination of those institutions by, 

„ leyel andjype conveys the diversity of instructional 
environments that characterize the vocational educa- 

. r tion component of American education. 

Of the^7,75> prpvideY institutions offering voca- 
tional programs in 1978-79, approximately two- 
thirds were at the secondary level (entry 4,1). The 
largest single type of provider, public comprehensive 
'and vocational high schools, made up more than half 
of the total, with 15,729 schools. There were almost 
one-t^nth as many public area vocational center*. 
These T.395 institutions provided instruction in voca- 
tional education on, a shared-time basis'to students 
from throughout a school system or region. Among 
private secondary school/, 586 were identified as of-, 
fering vocational programs. % 



f 



% Thc second largest type of provider institution was 
private noncbllegiate postsecondary schools (often 
referred to as proprietary schools although many are 
nonprofit institutioiis). The 6,ffl3 schodls in this 
category made it less than half thdize of the largest 
group?, More than jSO percent of these schools were 
very small, with total enrollments of 100 or fewer 
students. A sizable share of the Nation's colleges and 
universities also offered vocational training at the 
postsecondary level. Of the 1,211 2-year institutiqtos, 
almost all (1,135) offered vocational, programs. 
Among 4^year institutions, one-third, or 647, offered 
vocational programs. The "553 State correctional 
facilities also provided many types of programs. 

# 

The schools making up this universe of vocational 
education providers included institutions offering 
programs administered under the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act (VEA) as well a? others outside the jurisdic- 
tion and scope of the Act. All of those institutions 
were technically eligible to receiye Federal funds. 
, Nevertheless, State policy, 'institutional choice, or 
other reasons caused approximately one institution in 
three to receive r" financial assistance under the 
VEA. Coverage at the secondary level was most com- 
plete, with all public comprehensive and vocational 
high schools and the public area vocational centers 
receiving aid. Private secondary schools were not in- 
cluded. 



At thfe postsecondary level, tlje receipt of Federal^ 
funds^was variable depending, on the type of institu* 
tion in each category. It is estimated that over three- 
fourths of the 2-year institutions of higher education 
offered VEA-administered programs. Smaller shares 
of the public noncollegiate schools and correctional 
facilities had programs covered b^^State plans of 
vocational education. A very small jshare of the 
4-year institutions of higher education was included 
in State plans* only about 5 percent, while virtually 
none of the private noncollegiate postsecondary 
schools or correspondence schools was included. 

Institutions offering vocational programs enrolled 
close to 20 million vocational students in 197$ (entry 
4.2). The 19,563,175 vocational bprollments reported^ 
by secondary and postsecondary. schools were divid- 
ed between the two levels in shares pf approximately 
two-thirds secondary and one-third postsecondary 
(65 percent and 35 percent, respectively)'. The divi-? 
sion of enrollment by levels was close to the division 
of institutions, which was 64 percent secondary and 
36 percent postsecondary. * S 

. f \ 
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However, the distribution of enrollments among the 
provider institutions differed from the distribution of 
numbers of institutions. Size differences among the 
differing types of institutions were responsible for 
these variations.. At *he secondary level, the public 
secondarAschools, area centers, and secondary level. 
adult;proKai^;accounted.for virtually all secondary 
* vocational enrollments; less than a single percentage 
point, of these enrollments were in private schools. 
Distribution of enrollments at the postsecondary 
levels departed maijcedly from the distribution of in- 
stitutions, TheZ-ryear institutions of higher education 
accounted for-by. far the largest single portion of the 
postsecondary enrollments, enrolling 65 percent of 
all postsecondary students while constituting only 11 
percent of all postsecondary institutions. The, re- 
maining 35 percent of postsecondary enrollments 
v/ctc located in the remaining 5 categories of instituj 
tions, with private noncollegiate schools enrolling the 
secQnd largest share; 15 percent of postsecondary 
students^ or 997;196 students. . 

( Not all vocational enrollments were in programs 
' 4 which are administered under the YEA, aS amended. 

Vocational! programs in most, privately controlled in- 
- stitutions are excluded from coverage in the State 
Plans for Vocational Education required by- the 
VEA, as are many -^ther programs for reasons rang- 
ing, from l$ck ofeState approval to State policy or 
jurisdictional anomalies. Approximately 88 percent 
of vocational Students cited earlier were enrolled in 
programs administered under the VEA in 1978-79. 



It is not possible to determine (fie precise proportions „ 
of the enrollments from each type of provider which 
were administered under the VtA. It Appears, 
however, that Virtually all public secondary -programs 
are included in State Plans, while alftiost al? private 
programs at the secondary level are excluded. At the 
postsecondary level, .it is estimated that almost 80 *\ 
percent of the vocational' students in public; non- 
collegiaie postsecondary. schools and almost 90 per- 
cent of similar students at 2-year institutions of m 
higher education were enrolled in programs ad- 
ministered under the VEA; An ^timated 30 percent ' 
of the^ vocational enrollments in State correctional 
facilities and 5 percent of the enrollments in 2-yea^ 
Vocational programs at* 4-year institutions of higher 
education were included in State Plans. Virtually^!! ( 
private noncollegiate and correspondence! school 
enrollments were excluded. * , 1 

Vocational education programs -offered under <the * 
Vocational Education Act are traditionally grouped 
into nine program areas. The areas used to categorize , 
offerings are; , ' 

• agriculture 

• distribution |# 

• health 

• consiimer and homemaking 

• occupational home economics 

• industrial arts 

• office occupations ' 

• .technical * r v , 

• trade and industrial * . 
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These, program areas provide a basis for reviewing 
characteristics of students and'permit the examina- 
tion of policy issues related to educational access and 
labor market distribution. Because of the intention- 
ally close relationship between enrollments .and job 
entry in these fields, vocational education is a fecal ' 
point fot facilitating.entry of minorities and females 
into; the labor market, particularly imp those areas 
where theit participation has historically been 
limited. , * ; * * 



•In 1978-79 VEA programs enrolled 17,268,042 
students at all levels (entry >4.3).. The three largest 
program areas, all close in size, were, consumer and 

< homemaking, office occupations, and tradp and in- 
dustrial. The twk smallest areas of reported 

, enrollments were, technical and. occupational home 
.economics. \ , * 

The order of program areas by ehrollment size dif- 
fered markedly for various levels of instruction, 
demonstrating the need for an enrollment picture by 
leyel to describe adequately the character of voca- 
tional education. The five instructional levels— below 
grade 11, grades 11-12, postsecondary, adult (long- 
term)/* and adult "(short-term)— are intended to dif- . 
ferentiftte among both the level and the nature of in- 
struQtionU oppojtunities. At grades 11 and 12, .con- 
sumer anm homemaking, and office occupations were 
the largest areas, . accounting for. 50 percent of the 
'tote. enrollments. Trade and industrial w&s the third 
largest program area at these grade levels, with 18 
Ifcrcent .of the enrollments. The fewest enrollments 
were in technical programs, which accounted for less 
than one percent of the total. 



At the postsecondary level the comparative enroll- 

Sent patterns were totally different. Office occupa- 
pns remained one of the largest areas, but consumer 
and homemaking became one of the smallest. Trade 
and industrial continued to accounHor a large share 
of the enrollments with 20 percent of the total.- 
Substantial increases in percentage of enrollments 
were characteristic of distribution, health, office Oc- 
cupations, and technical program areas. Decreases in 
percentage of, enrollments . were evident in 
agriculture,- consumer stnd homemaking, and in- 
dustrial arts programs. , . 

Adult enrollnftints are reported using two categories: 
short-terrn adults— adults enrolled in programs of 
under 500 contact hours duration— and long-term 
adults. Comparisons of enrollment profiles by -pro- 
gram areas underscore fundamental, differences in <j 
these two enrollment categories. Trade and industrial 
had the largest enrollment for both adult categories. 
But it made up only 30 percent of shoyt-torm adult 
enrollments, whereas it represented 44 percent of - 
long-term adult, enrollments.' Consumer and 
homemaking reeme/ged as a substantial area for 
short-term adult instruction, with 22 percent of total 
short-term enrollments. . 
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The great differences in the size of program areas 
conceal important differences in their distributions 
of these areas among the various levels, pf instruc- 
tion. Thus a complete picture of enrollments'requires 
inspection of each program area and its enrollment 
distribution across levels as well as its distribu ions 
by level. Most program areas were characterized by 
enrollment ^concentrations at either the, secondary or 
postsecondary levels. Three program areas were 
predominantly secondary (i.e., gra'de 12 or below): 
agriculture, consumer and homemaking, and in- 
dustrial arts. For each of these areas, more than 70 
percent of their enrollments were at the secondary 
level, with shares for the three reported as 72, 76 and 
99 percent, respectively. Two other areas had ma- 
jesties at the secondary level, though they are not as 
overwhelmingly" secondary: occupational home 
economics; with 61 percent of enrollments and office 
occupations, with 59 percent;of enrollments. 

In contrast, instruction in some areas is usually of- 
fered after secondary school. Over 64 percent of 
technical enrollments were, in postsecondary pro- 
grams. If the three post-high-schobl categories— 
postsecondary, short-term, and long-term adult— are 
combined, then health shows a strong concentration/ 
at these levels, with nearly 85 percent of area 
enrollments in these three categories? A majority of 
, trade and -industrial enrollments also were reported at 
these three levels. * 



The Rrogram'area differences noted earlier reflected 
differ§nces in prerequisite requh&ments as well, as in 
student intent in choosing vocational education in- 
struction. The concept of occupational^ specific 
enrollments permits these differences to be quan- 
tified, Occupationaily specific programs are those 
program's 'offered at or above grade 1 1 which purport 
to impart entry level job skills for a specific gainful 
occupation. Excluded are all programs ifl industrial 
arts and consumer and homemaking ?treas, as well as s 
prevocational,. counseling and guidance, and cluster 
. programs,* By limiting consideration to occupational* 
jy specific enrollments, one can focus on those voca- 
tional students who would be expected to have the 
most imn ediat£ and planned impact on the gainful 
labor market. 
/ 

Occupationaily , specific enrollments, which at' all 
. levels totaled 7,708,857' in 1978, 'accounted for 45 
percent of all VEA enrollments. As might be ex- 
pected given the profiles of enrollments across pro- 
gram areas at different levels, the shares of 
enrollments at each level that are occupationaily 
specific also vary, Those differences are a conse- 
quence of the specificity or generality of an- area, the 
range of the offerings that constitute the area, and its 
prerequisite requirements. 
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-^mailer proportions of secondary enrollments met 
the conditions of being in occupational^ specific 
* programs than did>postsecondary enrollments. None 
of the instruction below grade 11 wtfs included, and 
' just over half, 55 percent, of the enrollment in grades . 
11 and 12 was identified as occupational^* specific. 
In. sharp contrast, 92 percent Of postsecondary 
/ enrollment^ were, in occupational^ specific pro- 
grams. The difference: between long-term and short- 
-term adult enrollment classifications was again 
notable, as * substantial "majority (88 percent) of 
long-term adult enrolments were occupational^ 
. specific compared with the slightly more than, half. 
(57*percent) pf^short-term adults which njight be' so 
classified. • / 

The occupational^ specific ;nro!lments were also 
found in varying proportions by program areas. 
Enrollments in consumer and .homemaking and in- 
dustrial arts areas wer^excluded^by definition. In the 
remaining areas, occupational^ specific enrollments 
ac&uhted for a range of enrollments, from .a low of 
50 percent foragriculture to a high of 88 percent for 
technical. Occupational home economics also hid a 
low, share of occupational^ specific enrollments, on- 
ly 57 percent of the program area enrollments. 

Access to vocational education is obviously limited ' 
by the availability of facilities suitable for offering* 
instructiQnal programs. * Construction funds; ap-* 
propriated under the VEA were intended to improve ' 
access to vocational education programs for rural 
, populations. Data from area vocational education in- 
stitutions showetf that the VEA has been reasonably 
successful iri achieving fins objective. Fewer than 27** 
percent of the population lived in .areas, pf under * 
100,000 persons in 1978 (entry 4.4). Yet qvei 60 per- 
centof $e> secondary institutions (providing 56 per-, 
cent of die secondary instructional stations) and 28* 
percent of the postsjfcondary institutions (providing 
22 percent of the postsecondary instructional sta- 
tions) served these populations in that year. 

1 



Rural students did not fcave access to the same diver : 
Sity.of institutions that urban students had, however. 
Vocational providers other than comprehensive* high 
schools or area vocational centers were rarely found, 
in towns of under 25,000 population except on a 
multi-town or regional basis (entry 4.5). At the 
secondary level, almost half of the specialized voca- 
tional* high schools wereJocated in either central* 
cities (28 percent) onmulti-town service areas (22 per- 
cent). Area vocational centers, which provide secon- 
dary level pipgrams to mapy districts, also were con- 
centrated in multi-town areas though a large propor- 
tion did serve towns or districts (29 percent). 

'Postsecondary schools; offering higher proportions 
of instruction in -occupational!/ specific programs, 
wye concentrated in multi-town service areas. 
Among the three types of postsecondary. institutions 
v for which location information was available, multi- 
town areas housed ttfe largest single group each of 
area vocational schools (40 percent), technical in- 
stitutes (4? percent) and community colleges (38 per- 
cent), ' . 

2e condition of facilities is important in considering 
:ess tb^vocational education in the future. In terms 
of population served, facilities <tin the central <Aty 
metropolitan areas were in the worst condition! 
Twenty-two percent of the facilities serving popula-' 
tions over 500,000 and 15 percent of the facilities ser- 
ving populations between 100,000 fcnd 500,000 need- 
ed major repair orTeplacement gentry 4.6).^ Recent 
construction of facilities in suburban and rur&l areas 
was reflected 4n the higher proportion (over 65 per- 
cent) of these facilities reported'to be in good condi- 
tion. Overall, access to programs and to instructional 
facilities appeared to be highly variable by ty\ 
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The heterogeneity of vocati<fol^u&tion programs 
and institutions wa&.not characteristic : of instruc- 
tional staff. FjulfcTiine vocational instructional staff 
posftiMS-hflnstitutions offering five or more pro- 
gramfwere predominantly filled by whites. Of the 
ToTur types tof schools for which profiles of staff by 
racial/ethnic designation and sex are available, com- 
prehensive and vocational high schools in 1979 had 
the highest percentage of instructional staff who were 
members pf minority gnjpps (entry 4.7). A total of 14 
percent of the full-time instructional • staff were 
.members of minority groups* 11.3 perqent of the 
.total were blackv while American. Indians/Alaskan 
Natives comprised 0.3 percent; Asian Americans or 
Pacific Islanders 0.7 percent; and Hispantes, 1.7 per- 
cent. Further serutiny of racial/ethnic characteristics 
of vocational staff in comprehensive and vocational 
high schools suggests that minority staff were con- 
centrated in certain instructional fields. More than IS 
percent of .the staff were minorities in the fields of oc- 
cupational home economics, office occupations, and 
consumer and homemaking. Minorities held smaller 
percentages of the full-time instructional positions in 
area vocational centers.. Postsecondary institutions 
showed similar profiles. In £oth area vocational 
schoofc*nd 2-year .institutions of higher education, 
minority staff had thejt highest proportions, 9 per- 
cent or more of positions, in occupational home 
economics, consumer and homemaking, and in- 
dustrial arts. ' * ' 

Instructional staff showed single sex concentrations 
in program areas- at all types of schools. Males held 
substantial majorities of positions in the program 
areas of agriculture, distribution, technical, trade 
and industrial, and industrial arts (entry 4.8). 
Females held similarly sizable majorities of the in- 
, structional positions in the health, occupational 
home economics, office occupations* and consumer 
and homemaking program areas. A single exception 
to the pattern of female majorities was found in 
2-year 0 institutions of higher education staff teaching 
in the area of office occupations, where only 46 per- 
cent were female.* 



Student Characteristics and Outcomes 

Considerable attention has been directed to assessing^ 
the opportunities vocational education provides for 
females'and for racial and ethnic minorities. Enroll- 
ment patterns by sex and by racial/ethnic group give 
one measure of access not only to vocational training 
. but, in many cases, to occupational opportunities as 
\well. The distributions of enrollments in program 
areas by sex reveal the persistence of definitive pat- 
terns of single. sex concentration by program area, 
although enrollments reflected progress from earljer 
yeftfs. Data on sex*and racial/ethnic oistribuiions of 
students are available for secondary and postsecon- 
dary institutions offering five- or more vocational 
" programs. With the exception of the distribution 
area; where tptal enrollments in 1979 were almost 
evenly divided, each program area displayed con- 
siderable imbalance (entry 4.9). The remaining pro- 
gram areas hkd between 75 and 90 percent of their 
enrollments comprised of one §ex. Females were con- 
centrated in Health, consumer and homemaking, oc- 
cupational home economics, r an3fofficeoccupations. x 
Males were predominartt.ifepgriculture, industrial 
arts, technical, and trade antfindustrial areas. 

Single-sex dominance in program area enrollments 
was persistent across .school types. The patterns of 

. dominance (more than 70 percent enrollments,, usual- 
ly much more, bein^ of one sex) w#e maintained, 

r however, with only two excep'tions. Comprehensive 
and vocational high schools followed the traditional 
patterns. Area vocational centers showed a strong 
female majority (70 percent) in the distribution area, * 
which has more balanced enrollments by sex in other 
school types and in total? Among postsecondary 
schools, area vocational schools followed the overall 
pattern,^ftlthqugh 2-year institutions of higher educa- 
tion reported almost evenly divided enrollment in in- 
dustrial arts (58 percent male* 41 percent female). 
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The persistence of patterns of single sex concentra- 
tion by programs was echoed by enrollments of 
N minorities. * Minority enrollments irr vocational 

♦ education 1 were generally concentrated in certain pro- 
gram areas. The predominantly female program 

areas of consumer and homemaking and occupa- 
tional home. economics had the'largest share of total 
f enrollments from minorities. Next in order* of^high 
minority enrollments was office occupations* also a 
/ traditionally female area. The trade and industrial* 
" / area had the Jargest minority enrollment, of those 
areas with male concentrations. Agriculture hail the 
smallest share of minority enrollments of 5 any. pro- 
gram area. ; ^ " . 

These data make it possible to consider the extent to 
which minorities a/e receiving training that will per- 
mit them to enter particular occupational areas. If 20 
percent is fused as. an average figure for minority 
. representation in the population, minority 
enrollments were diSproportionally large in the threfe 
^traditionally female areas cited earlier, as well as in 

• the trade and industrial area. They were propor- 
tionally under-represented in the agriculture and 
technical areas. 

Enrollments; by types of provider institutions showed 
considerable differences in the proportions of 
minorities. Comprehensive and vocational high 
^ schools, at the secondary level, had by far the highest 
proportion, of total enrollments from minority 
'groups, with 27 percent of all vocational students 
. , identified as minofities. Minority enrollments even at 
this type of school did vary widely across program 
areas, being highest (35 pejcent) in health and 
technical, lowest (18 percent) in agriculture. For eight 
of the nine areas, minority enrollments were more 
than 20 percent of the total. Area vocational centers, 
* also secondary institutions, had a much smaller pro- 
portion of all enrollments from minority groups,- 17 
percent. For these schools, only distribution, con- 
sumer and homemaking, occupational home 
economics, and office occupations had minority 
enrollments comprising at least 20 percent of 
enrollments in these ateas.- 



Postsecondary schools had smaller proportions of 
enrollments from minority groups than did com- 
prehensive high schools. Area vocational schools 
enrolled on average 16 percent minorities and 2-year 
institutions of higher education enrolled 20 percent. 
Occupational home economics had the largest 
minority enrollment* in area vocational schools (22 
percept) and health had the largest minority enroll- 
ment in 2-year institutions of higher education (26 # 
percent). \^ ^ * 

A review of the aspirations of students for vocational 
education reveals a rem arkable consta ncy in . * 
students* "perceived interest in vocational education* 
The relationship of student interest to demographic %a 
factors suggests the flexibility in student demand for " 
vocational * education and indicates wheft 
demographic and social factors may provide some 
v stimulus for growth. 

A consistent share of high school seniors aspired to • 
attend technical or vocational sphools. In 1980, 26.8 
percent of all high schbol seniors expressed such a 
desire, down only slightly from 27.0-.in 1976 (entry 
£10). Aspirations differed slightly* hetween males * 
and females, with more tnales than females hoping to 
secure vocational training, by a. steady Qiargin of 
about 5 ^percentage points. Racial groups differed 
from each other in aspirations, with blacks. showing 
increasing interest in vocational education over time. . 
In 1980, more, blacks than' whites were expressing 
hopes of vocational training. The only readily ap- 
. .parent regional difference in aspiration for voca- 
tional education was. a lesser interest among seniors 
in the Northeast compared with othcr.regions of the 
country. Differences. of from 5 to 8 percentage points 
have consistently set this group apart from the 
others. 
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•Students who participated in postsecondary voca- 
tional education displayed a serious intent to use 
their education, the experiences of students enrolled 
in noncolfegiate postsecondary schools with occupa- 
tional programs showed that* education and* work 
were combined for many students. Almost half of (he 
i students in these schools were already working (entry 
4.H)" The propbi^ions of thote working ranged from" 
33 to $9 percent depending 09 the program area, with 
the lowest proportion of those working while enroll- 
ed occurring in the K honje economics area and the 
highest being in the technical area. Of those not 
working, a larger share- declared- that they were cur- 
rently looking tor a job, again Suggesting that much 
■ of postsecondary training Is combined with work ex- 

.perience. * * 

Stated work 1 plans of students in noncollegiate 
schools indicateS that nearly \ft percent of these 
students planned to 'continue'lt their present, jobs 
after completing vocational education programs. > 
From , one program to the next, students differed 
markedly in. plans to continue working in the same 
field; this finding probably reflects the fact that entry 
to some occupational areas requires appropriate 
education. The overall average of Kftpercent of 
students intending to continue their employment • # 
' varied across areas, with two areas showing con- 
siderable contrast. Whereas in distribution, nwre 
than a fourth planned to continue at a present jotf? in 
health,, fewepthan 5 percent cited an intention to do „ 
so! Yet more of the students- in health than in 
* f distribution planned to go into the field in which they 
* were training; the training in the health area appears 
' to supply the necessary credentials for entry-level 
jobs. 



Information gn how job placement relates to pro- 
gram enrollments or . completions is either not 
available or is not complete for all vocational educa- 
tion students. Still, the cumulative occupational afid 
training experiences of young people offer con- 
siderable insjght into, how vocational education con- 
tributes to career opportunities, Longitudinal data 
documenting activities of young .people more than 
seven years after high school permit comparisons of 
their post high "school activities, including work and 
education. These comparisons can be made for 
groups defined, by raciat/ethriic background and sex 
as well as higti.school program. 

Summaries of the educational attainment -of young 
adulCPrefiectcd differences in high school programs 
and in post high school wor£ experience. More than 
40 'percent of the yoyng people who had been in an 
academic program (tad completed college after seven 
and on?half years (entry 4.12). Smaller prbportioos 
^of students who had been in general or vocational, 
~ programs had completed college— 12 percent and less 
than,4 percent, respectively* .For those* jn academic 
programs in high school, a slightly higher proportion 
of females than males had earned such awards. 
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High proportions of vocational students entered the, 
4abor force soon after high school. However, labor 
.force participation did not keep these students from 
.continuing in school. More than 20' percent of 
students in vocational programs reported later that 
ttiey.Jiad received at least sorrfe vocational training 
.af^er high school; another portion of that group 
(over 18 percent) reported attending college. 
However, more than half of the students in voca- 
tional programs reported no further educational at- , 
tendance or program completion. When this group is 
broken into subgroups based on sex and racial/ethnic 
characteristics, the prbportions vary only slightly. 
For all of ihe subgroups, more than half did not pur- % 
sue additional education in the seven aftd one-half 
y'ears after completing high school. The slight dif- 
ferences in educational attainment between mares 
and x females, and between blacks and whitcv^were 
minimal compared to the great .differences between 
students in different high school program areas. 

The job status of working young adults reflected dif- 
' ferences injheir occupational and educational train- 
ing. Clerical workers, craftsmen, and operatives ac- 
counted for a total of 58 percent of working* y«|ung 
adults from high school vocational programs (entry, 
4.13). In comparison, 29 percent of those from 
academic programs held jobs in those categories. % 
Clerical jobs comprised the largest single category for 
those young adults from general high school pro- 
grams. Professional jobs were reported by higher 
proportions of young adults who had had academic 
.programs in high school, 34 percent, compar^d-tfith 
14 percent of those from general progr^sTand t 8 per- 
cent of those from vocational programs, respectively. 



Postsecondary vocational training was positively 
viewed by employees. Several aspects of job satisfac- 
tion wer? examined among employed young adults 
seven and one-half years out of high school (entry 
4; 14). On roost^aspects of job satisfaction, those \^ho 
reported* some postsecondary vocational training 
were more satisfied than those with no postsecondary 
education or those with some college but no voca-" 
tional training. The adults with.some postsecondary 
vocational training were exceeded only by those* who 
had received bachelor's degrees in the propprtions 
who declared themselves "very satisfied". More than 
one-fourth of those with postsecondary vocational 
training indicated that their jobs gave tl em an oppor- 
tunity to use their education. While 3*/ percent of 
those with bachelor's degrees indicated similar op- 
portunities, only 18 percent of those who had some 
college but no vocational training expressed the Same 
opinions/ In rating their jobs' importance and 
challenge, and the pride and respect attached to their 
work, as well as opportunities to develop skills, those 
young adults with vocational training also ranked 
above those in other categories, except for those with, 
bachelor's degrees. In rating their present jobs as a 
whole f/ those with postsecondary vocational training 
Were close to those/with bachelor's <jegrees i 28jpcr- 
cent and 29 percent, rcspectivel^n-statinlfthat they* 
were "very satisfied" These ratings demohstrate 
that the intentionally close relationship between* 
vocational tfaming and jobs yields positive results in 
jjrcparing persons 'Tor gainful occupations, both in 
skills and in orientation to the job demands and 
settings. , • 
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Tabk4.1 . * . ( . 

Number of secondary and postsecondary institutions offering vocational education programs, 
by. type of institution: 19*78-79 / / , * " 



/ 



Control and*type of institution 



All institutions^ ' 
Public Vcomprehenstve or vocational hfgh^chools 
Pablic area vocational centers {secondary)- 
Prlva'te ^econdary schools 
Public noncollegiate postsecondary institutions 
Private noftcollegiate postsecondary institutions 
Correspondence schools ^ 
2-year institutional higher ediKattoo 
4-ywr institutions of higher edwatfon 
State correctional facilities. . 



SOURCE. U fc. Department of Education National Center for Education Statistics, The Condi- 
tion of-Vocayonal Education: Review Edition. 1980 ^ ° 



Number 




Percentage 
distribution 


27,753 




100.0 ' 


,15 ( 7# 




56.7 


* ' 1,395 




5.0 


586 




2.1 


812 '• 




2.9 


6,813 




24.6 


83 




.3 


1,135' 




4.1 


647 




2.3 


553 




2.0" 
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V Chart 4.1 • \ ' 
Proykters of Vocational Education •* 



Almost two-thirds of the^ 
nearly 28,000 institutions' v , 
offering vocational * . 
programs were at the 
secondary level. Virtually all 
of the secondary schools 
Received federal funds under 

^he Vocational Education 
Act (VEA), while more 

, -limited numbers of 
postsecondary institutions 
received VEA funds. 



Secondary 

1 Public 
comprehensive 
and vocational 
high schools, 
15729 

2 Public area 
vocational 
centers 

1 395 - 

3 Private 
secondary 

• school^ 586 



Post- 
secondary 

4 4 -year 
institutions of 
higher ', 
education 
647 » 

5 2-Year 
institutions 
of higher 
education 
L135 • 

6 Public 
noncoilegiate 
postsecondary 
schools. 812 

7 Private 
noncoilegiate 
postsecondary 
schools' 6.813 

8 Correspon- 
dence schools 
83 

9 Stale 
correctional 
facilities 
553 



/ 



5*. ; 


6' ; 








i 


i v 
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[""] Providers included in State plans for vocational education (VEA) 
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Table 4.2 



Enrollments in vocational education, by program area and provider: 1978 




Thrift t\K ftrnviHPr 


IIUIIIUCI 


Total . 

\^ Percentage 
distribution 


SAQtlt llltnf* 


• 

HtOnhnhnn 

UI Jll luUllvll 


/ 

j 

Health 


Occupational 
» home ; ■ 

- economics 


Total • , 


'19,563,1)5 




100.0 


Ann ni 

988,773 


1 lOI Alt 

1,382.044 


i rtiO lor 

1,048.285 




{ 

Total secondary N 


12,743,111 




65.1 


845.754 


503,384 


214,652 - 


no n j o 
4 10.U4J 


Public secondary schools 1 


12,721,142 




65.0, 


845^,754 


c/ii ioj 
303,384 


• 111 ceo 


no mi 
4 1 0,04 J 


Private secondary schools 


21,969 




/ 


NA 


MA 


MA 

NA 


MA 


t 

Total postsecondary 


6,820,064 




1 34,9 


143,019' 


* 

878,660 


833,633 


ino col 


4-year institutions of 
















higher education 


311,634 






11,577 


• 28,925 


59,986 w . 


20,108 


2-year institutions of 
















higher education ' 


4,425,637 






118,259 


'468,810 


604,412 


177,750 


Public noncollegiate 












\ 




postsecondary schools -* 


li ji If! 




« 3.S 


0,0/u 


1 8 A8Q 

. 10, UO? 


O/.OD 1 


ft 070 


Private noncollegiate 
















postsecondary schools 


997,196 






2,173 


261.868 


93,900 


969 


Corf esoonde nee schools 

will WJ^VIIUwMVC 1 1 vv \ i 


308,423^ 




L6 


4,434 


100.968 


7,684 


2,687 


State correctional 
















facilities , v r 


33.8S7 






NA f 


NA 


NA 


. NA 
» 











— .V . - — 

* * 


Consumer 








Office 






Trade snd 


and 


Industrial 






wtupouuns 




Technical 


inillictri)! 
inUUillldl ^ 


hfimpmaVinP ■» 


arts 


Other 


Total 


4,014,436 




737.360 


3,956,547 


3,758.020 * 


1.684,746 


, AIA J 1A 

1.018,430 


Total secondary 


2,367.187 




41,767 


2,093,432 


3,539.621 


'1 C 10 01 1 


1-ft t O'l 1ft 

l.UIo.4 j0< 


Public secondary schools' 


2,367.187 




41.767 


2,093,432 


■J C Ifl C11 


1 C1Q QIO 
1,0/0, Oil 


i ni 8 a in. 


Private secondary schools 


NA 




NA 


t> NA 
r fin 


MA ^ 

rift *^ 


NA 


NA 


Total postsecondary 


1,646,249 




695.593 ) 


l.cbJ.llD 


218,399 




(J;. 


4-year institutions of 










o 






higher education * 


78.306 




48.779 


63.953 


. ' o 


0 


n 

J 


2-year institutions of 










2 i 8.399 






higher education 


1,229.243 




478,848 


1.124,042 


5.874 


(3) 


Public noncollegiate 
















postsecondary'schools 


102,081 




27.473. 


221.296 


V ' 0 


0 


(T* 


Private noncollegiate 
















postsecondary schools 


215.959 




105.265 


317.062 


0, 


* 0 


0 


Correspondence schools 


20,660 




35,228 


136,762 


0 


0 


0 


State correctional 
















facilities 


NA 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


• NA 



NA: Not available, 



.includes individuals enrolled in secondary level programs e$ aduit facilities. Figures represent enrollments covered by the Vocational Education 
Act only. ! 

* Details across program areas do not add to tota> because total includes enrollments for which program area counts.are not available 
' Enrollment in the "other'' category at the postsecondary level have been prorated to the other program areas. 

SOURCE, u.S, Department ol Education. National Center for Education Statistics, The Condition of Vocational Education Review Edition, 1980. 
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.Chart 4.2 
Enrollments in Vocational 



onaJ Education 



Nearly 20 million students 
enrolled in vocational 
programs in 197$. 
Approximately 88 percent of 
—students were enrolled in 
programs administered 
under the Vocational 
Education Act. 



Secondary 

1 + 2 Public 
secondary 
schools 
(including 
secondary 
level adult 
5 programs) 
12.743.111 

3. Private 
secondary 
schools 
21.969 
4 4*y&r 
institutions of 
higher 
educattoo 
311,634 



Post* 
secondary 

5 2-Year 
institutions , 
of higher 
education. ■ 
4.425,637 

6 Public 
noncollegiate 
postsecondary 
schools* 
743.287 

7 Private 
noncollegiate 
postsecondary 
schools 
997.196 

8 Correspon- 
dence schools 
308.423 

9' State 
correctional 
facilities 
33,887 
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I""] Enrollmertls included in State plans for vocational educa^n (VEA) 
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7 Enrollments in \Watiojial education programs (VEA) and occupational! y specific vocational 
education programs, by program area and level; 1978-79 - • 



Program area 



All programs 

* * 
Agriculture 

Distribution 

Health * 

Consume^ and 

Jfomemalung 

Occupational 

" home economics 

Industrial arts 

Office occupations 

- Technical 

Trade and industrial 

Other • • 

. All occupational!/ 
specific programs 

^Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health " 
Occupational 

home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical 
Trade and 

industrial 
Other 



Total 

— * 


Below 
-grade 11 


"* Grades r \ 


totfsecoodSry 


17:268.042 


4 

* 4,977,571 ( 


"\483i35 " 


2,027,510 


971,726 * 
1 942,057 
798,520 


364,758 
66.210 
30,365 


331680 
303,663 
90.971 


50,748 
231.963 
224,5$3 


3,710,246 1 


1.380.630 * 


^ 1.430.556 * 


30.252 


519,878 
1,613,902 
3,469,134 

11 J A7C 

3,436,019 
1,182,414 


■ 177,235 
1,114.672 • 
728713 • 

Q 007 • 

460.108 
645.893 


, 182.045 
551,280 
1.328,475 , 

Io,/o4 * 

989.325 
-$56,456 * 


66,789 
1,309 
658.605 

. ^in 707 
* JlU,/£/ 

404,867 
47,657 


7.708.857 


» ... 


3,040^449 * . 


1,871,974 


488,350 ' 

775.014 

600,783 




313,492 
289.301 
85,290 


49.144 

222.193- 

213.550 


334,018 
2,278;057 
424,184 * 


i * " 


162.114 
' 1.098.464 
18.367 


, 63,589' 
615.062 
291.086 


2,600,520 




948.799 . 


392.966 



/^Adt 



206,931 



124.622 



Adult 
(long-term) 



24.354 



22.063 
57,065 
98.589* * 

47.790 

27,4^ 
25 

204,586 

41,497 
430.848 , 

42.850 



851,571 

21.418 \ 
56;189x" 
95.657 

24,676 o 
' 184,160 
• "39,602 



'41 8,852 



Adult 
(Short-term) 



972,790 ^3,806,936_ 



202,477 
283,156 
354,002 

821.018. 

136.332- 
16,616 \ 
% 548.755 * 

W4.081 
!,150.941 % 
189.558 

1,944^63- ' 

• I 

104.296 
— 208^31 — 
206.286 N 

83.639 v 
3SC.371 
75,129 „ 

839J573 v - 
46,938.. * 



consumer and homemaking anoV 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education., National Centei tor Education Statistics, The Condition of Vocational Education Review Edition, 1980. . 



NOTE. Occupational^ specific enrollments .inwude students abovo gfade 10 enrolled m programs (except 
-tndustrtal _ arts)^which are deslgned^to train lndlvlduals(for specific occupations. 
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Vocational Education Enrollments (VEA) by Program Arpa and Level 



Three of the nine^vocational 
program areas accounted for 
more than 60 'percent of 
enrollments, in VEA 
programs. The 
pcmsecondary level had the 
highest proportion of ^ 
occupational^ specific 
enrollments. 
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Enrollments by PrograprArea 



\ 



Agriculture 
Distribution 



Health 



.Consumer and 
homemaking^ 

Occupational * 
home 
economics 



Industrial arts 



Office 
occupations 



Technical 



Trade and 
industrial 




Enrollment? by Level 
All Enrollments 




Occupational^ Specific Enrollments 




f— i — rtn — i i i i 

0 1-2^ 3 4 

Number", in millions 

' m All enrollments 

■ Occupational specific 
enrollments 



I I Belb'w 11th grade 
.[gj 11th and 12th grade 

II Postsecondary 

| Long term adult 
I Short term adult 
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Institutions and instruction*! stations compared with population by type of area, for 
secondary and postsecondary schools: 1977*78 
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•s 



Area 



Population 

• Percentage 
°- * distribution" 



Institution^ 



Institutional 
C stations 



'Number 



Percentage 
distribution 



Percentage 
distribution 



• 


• 




Secondary • 


• 


Total . 


. 100.0 


,5,56$ 


ioao; 


f 100.Q 


, Central city, metropolitan 




* • 






e . population over 500.000 * 


22.8 


453 




10,6 


Suburb, metropolitan 


t 






* 


population over 50.0.000' / 


: 31.0 


597 


10.7 


* 13.5 


•Central city, metropolitan 


• * 








population 100.000-500,000 ' 


S.9 • 


368 # 




%2 


Suburb, metropolian 










j population 100.000-500,000 


3.6, 


277 


5.0 


.,6.1 


I City or .town* J 1 










population 25-100,000 


3.1 


958 


17.3 


21.4 


town or district 




• 






population 0-^,000 


23.6 


2.402 


43.2 


; - 34.5 


Multi-town service area f 


• NA ^ 


505 


9.1 


5.7 




* 


• 


Postsecondary 


j 


Total 


100.0 


1.100 


ioo:o 


100.0 


Central city, metropolitan 










population oyer 500.000 » 


m 


103 " 


9.3 


13,3 


Subur bfl metropolitan 










population over 500,000 


31.0 


110 


10.0 


10.5 


Central city, metropolitan 










population 100.000-500.000 *W 


*i9 


* 102 


< 9.3 


17.1 


Suburb, metropolitan ' 








4 


- population 100,000-50Ch000 


•' 3.6 ' 


• 33 


3.1 


* .2.9 


City or town 




f 






population 25-100,000 


3.1 % 


197 


• * 17.8 


15.5 


-Town or district 










population 0-25.000 




115 


10.5 




K'ulti-town service area 


ff NA 


440 


- 400 


34.0 








/ 





SOURCC U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Planning, Budgeting and Evaluation, 
National Suiv of Vocational Education Systems and Facilities, October 1978. » * 
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Population and Instructional Srtitidns in VocatioiuOJE^u 
Offering Fivro^Cf ore Programs 



cation Institutions 



While pr.ly-27 percent of the- _ 
population live in areas of 
under 100,000 persons. 60 * 
percent of the secondary 
schools offering 5 or more, 
vocational programs were f 
located in these areas. ; JU 



i 



Population 



Instructional 
stations 



Postsecondary Vocational Schools 



Instructional . 
stations' 



20 



40 



60 



Percentage distribution in 1978 



□ Central city, metropolitan 
population over 500,000 

TTIcSuburb, 'metropolitan 
^ population over 500,000 

■ Central city, metropolitan 
population 100,000*500,000 



FT] Suburb, metropolitan 

^ population 100;000-500,000 

■ City or town 4 
.population 25,000400,000 

■ Town or* district 
population 0*25,000 

I Multi-town service area 






1 


1 


1 - ' 

1 


i 1 >1 i — = o — r— : n=n ' \ 



100' 



V 

-NCES- 



ERIC 



212* • :i 



197 



, Schools with five ormore vocational programs, by type of institution and area served: 1977-78 



Institutional type 



Type of area served 



AU areas ; 
Central city, metropolitan 
' area population over 500.000 
Suburb, metropolitan > 
\ area population over 500.000 
• Centralxity, metropolitan 
' area population 100.000 to 500.000 
Suburb, metropolitan . 
area population* 1 00,000 to 500.000 
, /City brtown" 

population 25.000 to 100.000 
J. Town'or^istrict 
V-*, population under 25.000 
' Multi-town service 
Xv area - 



A 1 



AW areas'' . > 
Central city, metropolitan 
V area* population over 500,000 
' Suburb.* metropolitan - } 

area population over 500.000 
Central city, metropolitan 
' area population 100,000 to 500,000 
Suburbs-metropolitan 1 
area population 100,000 to 500,000 
••City or town , 

population 25.000 (o 100.000 
TowriTr district 

population jjnder 2'i.OOa * 
Multi-town service, * 
area * 



\ 

\ 


All 
schools . 


c 

Comprehensive 
high school 


Vocational 
high school 


Area 
vocational 
center 


Area 
vocational 
school 


y 

Technical^ 
institute 

a 


Community 
college 


\ 


• ? 




Number ol schools 






• 




6.690 


4.514 


217 


829 


260 


146 


694 




\ S56 . 


363 


60 


. 30 




12 A 

& 1 


79 * 




\707 

\ 


* 

531 


6 


>60 




6 






470 


306 


25 


37 


22 _ 


20 


60 




310 f 


226 / 


~^17 


34 


'5 


4 






U55»V 


I 762 


38 ' 


158 


55 ' 


23 


119 




2.517 m 


2.135 


23 


"244 ' 


f 49 


■ 10 


56 


/ ' 


• 945 


19T 


48 


266 


,105 


1\ 


264 





- 




Percentage distribution 










100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


. 100.0 


100.0 




8.3 




2*6 


3.6 




8.2 


11.4 




10.6 
7.1 


11.8 
6.8 


2.8 

■ \ 
11.5 


7.2 


4.6 

8.5 


- 4.1 
13.7 


13.3 . 
8.6, 






5.0 


7.8 


4.1 


1.9 


2.7 ' 


3.5 




17.3 


16.9 


1/T5 ■ 


19.1 


21,2 


15.8 


17.1. . 


> 


37.8 


47.3 


10.6 *~ 


29.4 


18.8 


6.8 


H 




14.2 


4.2 


22.1 


32.1 
k 


"40.4 


48.6 


38.0 



SOURCE US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of Planning, Budging and Evaluation, National Study ol Vocat.onal education 
Systems and Facilities, October 1978. 
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Ck*rt4,5 . / 
% Institutions with Five or^More Vocational Programs by Type and Area Served 

S 4 



Postsccondary institutions 
offering Vocational 
programs were, 
/predominantly located in 
I multi-town service areas. 



/ 



v 1 



N 



> 



All schools 



Comprehensive 
high school • 



Vocational 
high school 



ku vocational 
center 



Area vocational 
' school 



Technical 
institute 



Community 
college 




\ 

on SubQi 



Central city - 
(over 500,000) 



t ; — r 

20 



7T~ 

^40 



60 



-i r 



i 

100 



) 



Subbrb- 
(ovef 500,000) 



Central city , 
(100,000*500,000) 



mm Suburb 

.■^(100,000-500,000) 



Percentage distribution 



City or town r—i Multi-town 
(25,000-100,000) l_l service areas 



Town or district 
(under 25,000) 



-NCES- 



ERIC 



214 



199 



TaMe4.< 

lastttvtiMs aad thdr reported condition, by type of area served; 1977-78 



Typed! 
area served 



Number of 
Institutions 



Total 



Reported condition 



In good 
condition 



In need 
of minor 
maintenance 



in need 
'of major 
maintenance 



In need of 
replacement 



• Percentage distribution 



Allareas , . 


6,660 


100 


64 


24 


7 


5. 


.Central city, metropolitan 














population over 500.000 


4 556 * 


' 100 




36 


13 


• .5 


• Suburb, metropolitan 














population over 500,000 * 


707 


100 


(5 


26 j 


r ~7 


V 2 


"Central city, metropolitan 














population 100,000 to 500,000 


470 

• 


100 


55 


30 


. * 10 


5 


Suburb, metropolitai) 










t 




population 100,000 to 500,000 


310 


100 


69 


24 


3 

< <- 


City or town 














population 25.000 fo 100,000 


1.155 s 


' 100 


66 


. 23 


6" 


5 


Town or district 


2.517 / 


• 










population under 25,000 . 


100 


66 


23 


5 


6 


Multi-town se nee . 


■ 945 


100 




20 


4 


6 



NOTE. FiQures in this table are estimated from the responses of 3,984 institutions (approximately 60 percent). No evidence was found to suggest 
that Institutions not responding to the question on which this table is based differ significantly from responding Institutions. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Health, Education, ana Welfare, Office of Plan ning, Budgeting and Evaluation, National Study of Vocational Education 
Systams and Facllltlas, October 1978. 
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Charts 



Condition of Vocational Education Institutions by type of Are* Served, 



The condition of vocational 
•ducation facilities is worse, 
in central cities than in rural 



CentfS city 
metropolitan 
population over l 
500,000 



Suburban metropolitan 
population over 
500.000 



Central city 
• metropolitan 

population 100.000- 

500,000 



Suburban metropolian " 



population 100,000- 
500,000 



City or town 
population 25.000* 
•100,000 



"TcwrronJistrict 
population 



♦under 25.000 




201 



Tab* 4.7 

Dtaribvtioft of falMime isstructkxuU stuff in institutions offering, five or more vggukmal 
education programs by type of Institution and program area and by. racial/ethnic group: Fall 1979 



.Racial/ethnic group 



Type of institution 
and program area 



Total 



White 1 ' * Black 1 



' Hispanic 



Asian - 
American 
or Pacific 

Islander 



American 
Indian/ 
Alaskan . 
Nathrs 



Percentage distribution 



Comprehensive and. 
: vocational high schools 

Agriculture , » . 

Distribution . 

Healths ..... . . 

Oaupational home economics 
Office occupations ; 

Technical ^V^.— - 

-Jradeind Industrial 
Consumer and homemaklng . 
Industrial arts, 

Area vocational centers 
(secoodary) 

Agriculture . * 
Distribution. . 

Health „« 

- Oaupational home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical- 



\ Trade and industrial 
Consumer and homemaking 
Industrial arts 

Area vocational schools 
\(postsecondary) 

Agriculture . 
Distribution. , , 
Healtf\„ „ . 
Oaupational home economics 
Office occupations . . . 
Technical . 
Trade and industrial 
Consumer and homemaklng 
Industrial arts 



— Community/colleges-: 

Agricultore . 

Distribution . O 
Healths . 
Oaupational home economics 
Office occupations . 
Technical 

Trade and industrial 
Consumer and hom;making 
Industrial arts . 





1£ A- 


11 1 


1.7 




07 


100.0 


89.7* $ 


8:2 ' 


1.1 




.6 


100.0 


91.5 


6.5 


1.4 




.4 


100.0 


88.4 


9.7 


1.5 




.3' 


100.0 


.82.4 ^ 


15.2 


1.4 




.7 


100.0 


84.2 


13.1 


1.4 




1.0 


100.0 


3WL. 


5.1 . 


2.0 




2.0 


100.0 


86.7 


10.0 


2.4 




- .6 


100.0 


83.5 


14.0 


1.4 




.9 


100.0. 


87.t 


10.3 


1.8 




.5 

• 


100.0 


93.2 


5.4 


0.9 




0.2 


100.0 


96.0 ' 


3.1 


3 




.4 


100.0 


96.4 


1.9 


1.0 




.1 


100.0 




5.7 


- .5 




.5 


~100.1)~ - - 


* 9L4 . 


7.8 


.6 




.1 


100.0 


89.2 


8.6 


1.4 




.3 




95.7 


2.6 


1.4 




.2 


100.0 




4.9 


- .9 




.2 


100.0 • 


89.2 


9.6 


.6 




.6 


100.0 

• 


94.2 


5.8 


.0 




\0 


100.0 


92J 


5.9 


0.fi 




.0.3 


"iod.0 


98.4 


.0 


.0 




-.4 


100.0. 


96.2 


M 


1.3 




1.1 


100.0 


93.7 




.1 




.3 


100.0 


83.1 


13.3 ' 


2.4 




1.2 


100.0 


92.3 


7.1 


.4 




.1 


100.0 


07.0 


1.9 


.5 




.4 


100.0 


91.2 


7.2 


.8 




.1 


100.0 


83.9 


16.1 


.0 




.0 


100.0 


81.8 


18.2 . 


.0 




.0 


100.0 


915 


41*. 


LI 




1.2 


100.0 ' ! 


97.3 


:7 


1.0 




.6 


100.0 


96.0 


.7 


1.0 




.6 


100.0 


91.9 


1.6 


1.3 




.8 


100.0 


, 90.0 


5.2 


1.4 




'—1.2- 


100.0 


' 91.3 


6.0 


1.9 




1.0 


100.0- 


94.3 


5.5 • . . 


1.4 




1.4 


100.0 


91.8 


3.6 


2.9 




2* 1.2" 


100.0 


89.6 


6.3 ' 


2.3 




♦ 1.4 


100.0 


86.8 


8.7 


2.7 




J.8 



04 

.4 

.2 
.1 

?v ***** "J® 
.4 



.2 
.3 



03 

.2 

.4 
.1 

.5 
.1 
.3 
.0 
.0 



0.4 

1.2 
.0 
.1 
.0 

.1 

.2 
.7 
.0 
.0 

0.4 

4 

.4 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.5 
.4 
.0 



1 NorvHIspanic. 

NOTE. Figures are based on full-time staff at Institutions with five or more vocational programs only. Details may not ad$2 to totals because of 
rounding. k *x 

QntsBfjrvey.f 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Vocational Education Civil Rig 



, preliminary data. 
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4,7 ■*"*'"*. \ 

KMW/EdMic Disttbnfon of Inftroctional Surf in Institutions Offering 
five or More Vocational Ednorton Programs 



' ■ ./ 
Minorities had the Highest 
representation amonf full- 
time vocational tmtruaiontl 
staff incWpfiehfcmive and f 
vocational high schbots, 
wbere.they werp44 percent* 
of the total. . 



Saconiarjr, 

Comprehensive and vocational high schools 



* 


- 
















Area vocational centers ' 




• 














v - •_. " ->:u V , 


If 

* * J 




i 

Pqststcondary 

Arw vocational schools 




— ■ — -— 




k # ; ' . 




y * 




••• • 






Community colleges 
























i i • 


V 1 « 1 1 






y 20 


40 60 80 100 
Percentage distribution 



WWe t , 

« 

| Hispanic, American Indian/Alaskan Native, Asian American/ 
Pacific Islander 

Black ' 



-nces- 



,£RLC 



218 



203 



T«bk4.S ^ t 

Distribution of full-tii-r instructional stafnn* institutions offering five or more 
vocational education programs, by sex: Fall 1979 



Sex 



If 



Type o( institution 
^nd program area 



Total 



X 



* i y/'€)mpreheii3\fe and 

vocational high schools 

Agriculture . ' 
Distribution . . . . 

Hwlth..:,. . 
' Occupational home economics 
Office occupations . . . ^> . 

. —Technical... k ...3r... 

Trade and industrial 

^Consumer and homemaking , . 
Industrial arts. ,. 

Area vocational centers 
(secondary). 

Agriculture 
Distribution . - 
Health 

Occupational home economics 
^Office occupations 41 
Technical 

Trade ami industrial ^ 
Consumer and homenfaking . 
Industrial arts » 

Area- vocational schools 
(po$tse^dary) . 

Agriculture 
Oist/ibution 
Health 

^ Occupational home economics 
Office occupations . 
Technical 

Jrade and industrial 
Consumer and homemaking 
Industrial arts 

Community colleges 

Agriculture 
Distribution 
Health 

Occupational home economics 
Office occupations 
Technical 

Trade ar\d industrial 
Consumer and homemaking 
( Industrial arts 



1D0.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
. 100.0 
-M00.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

iqo.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Male 



Female 



53.5 , 


46.5 






70.1 


29.9 


10.8 


19.2 


6.4 


93.6 


CI .0 . 


72 7 


87.6 


12.4 


91.0 


9.0" 


3.1 


96.9 


97.1 


2.9 


67.2 


• 32.8 


oy.i 


i * 

in q 


59.3 


40.7 


3.9 


96.1 


17 1 


829 


27.4 


7U 


88.5 


* 1U5 


89.7 


' 10.3 


14.2 


85.8 


86.S 

> 


13.1 


68.1 


. 31.9 


jc.j 


77 


65.2 


34.8 


8.7 


> 91.3 


27.7 


72.3 


35.7 


64.3 


$6.8 


3.2 


92.0 


8.0 


3.2 


96.8 


81.8 


18.2 


63.1 


36.9 


90.7 


9.3 


78.2 


' 21.8 


19.9 


-80.1 


17.4 


72.6 


54.1 


45.9 


90.6 


9.4 


91.1 


8.9 


16.5 


83.5 


79.0 


21.0 



\ 



NOTE: Figures are based on fulhtTme staff at Institutions with five or more vocational pro- 
grams only. Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Vocational Education Civil 
Rights Survey, preliminary data. 




Female Fulltime Instructional Staff by Program-Area in Institutions 
Offering Five or More Vocational Education Programs 



Instructional staffing for 
-vocational programs- showed . 

strong single sex bias in, 

almost allr program areas 
and at all school types. 



a. 



A. 



Program Area 
Agriculture 

'Distribution 
u 

Health — . 



Occupational 
home economics 














— 




Office 

occupations 



Technical " 



' Trade and 
industrial 



Consumer and 
- homematong — j 



Industrial arts 



Secondary: 




igl Comprehensive and vocational 
— ^^high schools , • 



Area vocational centers 



Percent female ^ 
Postsecondary: 
| Area vocational schools 
I Community colleges 



100 



-NCES- 



Table 4.9 - ~ ; ; v — *r : : 

Distribution of vocational students in institutions offering five or more vocational education 
programs, by type of institution and program area and by sex* and racial/ethnic group: Fall J979 



Racial/ethnic group and sex « 



White 1 



Black' 



Hispanic 



Type of institution 
and program area 



Total ' 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Female 



Male 



Comprehensive and 
'vocational high schools- 



4004- 



Agriculture. t ■ - 
Distribution ' 

Health . v ; • 

Consumer and homemaking . 
Occupational home economics 
Industrialists » 
Office occupations 
•Technical ./ 
Trade and irraustrial 

Area vocational 
centers (secondary) 

Agriculture . 
Distribution 
Health 

Consumer and homemaking 
Occupational home economics 
Industrial arts 
Office occupations 
^Technical . 
Trade and industrial 

Area vocational 
schools (postsecondary) 

Agriculture 

—Distribution — - ~~ 

1 Health 

Consumer and homemaking 

Occupational home economics 

Industrial arts 

Office occupations 

Technical 

Trade and industrial 



100.0 
• 100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0' 
100.0 



Community colleges 

Agriculture^ 
Distribution" 
Health 

Consumer and homemaking 
Occupational home economics 
Industrial arts . 
Office occupations 
Technical 

Trade and industrial » 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

HXMT 



_344_ 



mi y_ 



68.0 
34.3 
11.1 
13.5 
11.6 
69.2 
17.6 
53.1 
61.8 



13.6 
41.3 
54.5 
54.9 
55.1 

7.7 
55.7 
12.8 

98 



70.0 
32.8 
10.5 
8.1 

74 8 

15.3 
76.6' 
70.3 

-39,5— 



100 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 ^/&6.0 
100.0 58.2 



60.8 
41.1 
14.1 
28.2 
11.5 



0.0 44 3 

0.0 m 



27 4 
56.9 
74.9 
88.4 
70.6 
23,3 
65.4 
9,6 
11.2 



-39.9- 

29.9 
41.8 
69 7 
59.5 
64.0 
30.9 
49.0 
14.9 
18.6 



11.2 
7.8 
4.2 

.5.6 
5.4 

11.6 
4.2 

14.9 

15.5 



M 

2.2 
.9 
.1 

3.4 
.2 

1.8 

12.2 

-4.9- 

2.3 
3.7 
1.6 
.9 
1.9 
65 
4,4 
76 
7.8 



2.0° 
.10.5 
21.8 
17.8 
19.0 

1.7 
12.6 

4.8 

3.3 



100.0 


51.4 


32,3 


5.3 


5.0 


100.0 


63 4 


25.7 


5.3 


1.3 


100.0 


23.3 


54.6 


2.9 


6.5 


100.0 


5.4 


76.5 


1.3 


10.5 


100.0 


13.0 


62.5 


3.1 


19.0 


100.0 


13.9 


63.2 


3.3 


14.9 


100.0 


77.3 


9.2 


81 


1.6 


100.0 


13.1 


65.4 


1.8 


10.5 


1000 


65.3 


23.4 


6.4 


2.2 


100.0 • 


71.4 


14.7 


7.0 


1.6 


100.0 


45.4 


. 38.5 


6.5 


6.2 



f4 
3.7 
11.7 
• 3.2 
17.7 
.5 
14.1 
1.8 
1.9 



5.9 



-.9 
3.7 
7.8 
2.9 
12.3 
7.4 
9.4 
' 3.1 
2.5 



.2.9 

1.9 
1.8 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
6.7 
1.5 

7:2 

6.2 

\ 



2.1 



2.4 
.6 
.3 
.7 
2.4 
1.0 
1.5 
2.7 



1.1 . 

.5 

.6 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.5 

.2 
1.2 
2.1 



3.0 

2.6 
2.9 
1.0 
.9 
.9 
4.3 
1,9 
3.7 
-6.3 



0.8 

.3 
12 
1.3 
.1 
.2 
.7 
1.5 
.2 
.4 



-2.9- 



2.6 

3.1 

5.1- 

6.3 

1.4 

4.0 

1.0 

1.8 



Asian 
American 
or Pacific 

Islander - 



American 
fndian/ 
Alaskan 
Native 



Female 


Male 


Female 


'Male 


Female, 

* 


nbuttons 










3.4- 


0,6 


0.S 


0,6 


Oi. 


7 


4 


2 


1 6 


3 


U 


-!4 








4,8 


' .2 


i 


^S3 


1.2- 


4.3 


.4 


1.0 




.9 ; 


5.1 


.2 


.6 




1.1 *• 


.9 


1.0 


.1 


1.0 


,1 , 


5.5 


.5 


1.4 


.3 


.7 


♦ 2.3 


3.7 


.6 


.6 


.1 r 


1.1 


.9 


.1 


1.1 


,2 


2.2 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.4* 


1.1 




.1 


.7 


.2 


7.9 




.6 


.5 ' 


1.0 . 


. 3.8 




* .7 


.2 


.9 


.7 




.7 


.1 


.2 


2.9 




.2 


.1 ' 


.6 ' 


.1 




(2) 


.1 


(2) 


> 5.4 




1.6' 


.1 . 


.8 . 


.5 




.1 


.3 


.1 


1.1 




.1 


.7 


.1 : 



0,5 

.1 

.3 
(2) 
.0 
.1 • 
.0 
.2 
1.1 
.7 



X6_ 

.9 
1.8 

.4 

.6 

.4 
1.6 
1.'2 
2,2 
2.8 



0.3 


0.5 


0.4 , 


.0 


.7 


.1 


.1.5 


.3 


4 .5 


.2 


.1 


,4 


,1 


-J?) 


. .1 


.1 


L fl 


' .1 


.0 


.0 


.0 . 


.3 


.1 


, 1.0 


.2 


.5 


(2) 


.1 


.8 


.1 


X ' 






1.3 


.0.5 


0.5 


.4 


i.r 


» ,3 


1.4 


.4 


.4 


1.4 


.2 


.7 


.3 


.2 


.6 


1.6 


.2 


1.0 


.2 


1.7. 


1.5 


1.8 


.3 . 


.7 


.5 


.8 


.2 


*.9 


"9 





• Non-Hispanic *\„ 
' Less than 0.05 percent. 



NOTE: Figures are based on enrollments at institutions with five or more vocational programs only Details may not add to totals because of 
rouncllng. ^ 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. Office for Civil Rights, Vocational Education Civil Rights Survey preliminary data 
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Distribution of Vocational Students by Racial/Ethnic Group and Sex 



More thin one-fourth of the 
vocational students who 
attended comprehensive and 
vocational high schools were 
from minority groups." 
Minorities accounted for « 
matter proportions of 
vocational education 
enrollments jn p&tsccondary 
institutions. 




Secondary 



Comprehensive and 
Vocational High Schools 



Area Vocational 
Centers 




Black 

Other minority 



-NCES- 



9 

ERLC 
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Table 4.10 Z I Z> 

Aspirations of high school seniors to attend technical or vocational schools, by sex, race, 
and region: 1976 to 1980 



Item 



197* 



1977 



1978 



• . 1979 



1980* 



m 7T 



"Suppose you could do just what you'd like 
and nothing stoodln your way. Would you 
want to attend a technical or vocational 
schooir 



TQtal 



-Sau 



- f 



"Male * 
Female 

t 

- White 
Brack 

Region 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 

West! i 







Percent 








•27,0 


27.7 - 


28.4 


4 27.9 


26.8 - 




29.1 


30.3 


30.6 


30.6 - 


29.6 




24.8 


' 25.3 .* 


26.1 


21.1 


24.0 


* 

/ 


27.1 


. 27.1 


27.2 


27.4 


25.8 




26.0 


30.2 


33.9 


30.2 


32.1 * 




20.6 


22.0 


22.3 


20.2 


20.2 




29.1 


. 29.4 


30.2 


30.5 


28.2 




29.3 


29.4 


30.5 


30.3 


* 3014 




27.8 


29.9 


291: ■ 


29.5 







SOURCE: The University of Michigan, Institute for Social Research, Monitoring the Future, 1976. 1977. 1978. 
1980. ■ # 



V 




Slightly hither proportions 
.of blacks thin whites hoped 
to attend technical or , 
vocational school after high 
school in 1980. Students 
from thte Northeast showed 
less interest in attending 
vocational school than 
students from other regions. 



Percent of subgroup 
40n 



Racial/Ethnic Group 



30H 



20- 



10- 




1976 



Percent of subgroup 
40-n 



— I — 

1977 



— I 

1978 

Year 
Region 



J979 



- 1 
1980 



30— ••••••••••••••••••••• 



10- 



• • • m« * b v «mV £1* ■ ■■■UlVl'* •••••••••• 



1976 



1977" 



1978 
Year 



1979 



1950 



Northeast 
• North Central 



South 

West 



Tabte411 



Work status and wo*^ wM» occupational 

programs, by area of program: 1979 . . 



Item 



Area of current program 



Total 



Agriculture 



Distribution 



Health 



Occupational 

home 
economics 



Office . 
occupations 



Technical 
r — 



% Trade 
* industrial 



0 ' f 

Percentage distribution • 



Work status: 
















• Total. ' f. 


100.0 


- looi 


100*0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


•100.0'; 


'Currently wording 
» • 

Job for pay , . . . 


47.9 




61.2 


44.6 


32.S 


42.5 


61 1 


"44.8- 




58.6 


42.5 


32.8 


41.0" 


. 62.5 


Unpaid family worker . , 


1.3 r 


^ ^17.9 


• 0 


' Lb 


o — 


fcO — 


H4 — 


Self employed . - 


^1.8 


2.5 ' 


2.6 


.6- 


0 


.6 


— 4.9* 


Not currently working 


52.1 


32.5 


38.8 


55.4:, ' 


67.2 


" 57.5 


31.2 


* • *. 
looking for job 


24.0 


11.4 


24.6 


17.7 


30.8 - 


28.9 


18.8 


^NotJooKing for job 


• 28.1 


21.1 


W.2 


'> . 37.8 


' 36 3 


28.6 


12.4 


Hours per week ' 










* 






for those working: 
















Total.. '. , 


•47.9 


• 67.5 


-61.2 


44.6 


32.8 


42.5 


68.8 


Less than,! 5 hours 


8.2 


13.1 


8.6 


16.9 


2.8 


6.3 


6.4 


15-34 hours 


' 19.8 


21.3 


21.7. 


19.4 


16.4 


21.3 


4 32.0 


\35«hoursor pnore 


..•-toe 


33.1 


\ 30.9 


8.3 


13.7. 


M.9 

9 


30.4 

. 1 



iom 



-^4- 
:2.4 

; 52.4 

24.4 

- 28.0 



47.6 

6.3 
16.2 
25.1 



Work plans: 
Total. .. . 

Continue at current job 
'look for job in field 
* look for job not in field 

Enter military service . 

Don't plan to work 

Don't know 
s Other 



NOTE: Detatreittay no t add to lotals^erause-oHotmdinfl. § 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for^Tucatlon Statistics, Survey of Students 
unpublished tabulations. 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9.6 . 


19.0 


25.2 


5.0 


7.6 


7.5 


82.7 * 


•75.9 


66.3 ■> 


89.2 


S8.1 


83.3 


1.7 


.9 


1.8 


" .8 * 


.1 ' 


2.0 


' .3 ' 


.0 


0 


.5 


0 


' .2 


- 1.3 


.8 


.8* ' 


1.3 


.8 


1.7 


4.4 


3.5 


5.9 


3.1 


• 3.4 


5.4 


0 


0 


0 


.1 


0 


o. 



100.0 

13.2 
S0.4 

1.0 

.r 

•1.3- 
4.0 
0 



3»" 



in Noncolleglate Postsecondary Schools, 




\ 



_Ckart4.1U 



5 ;Wbik Status and Plans, of Students hi Noncobegirfe Postsecondary Schools 



1 



' Work and education were * 
combined for many students 
in noncollegiate 
poiUecondary schools. 

, Virtually all students 
planned to seek jobs in their 

•chosen field. 
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. Highest level of education of young aduto seven anyone-half years out of high school, *" 
by high school program, sex and race:. October 1979 



Item 



Total: 

General 
Academic 

Vocational-technical 



Total 



1000 
100.0 
100.0 



No 
college 



50.1 
65.9 



Lea thin 
2 years of 
college* 



More than 
2 years ft 
college 



Percentage distribution 



21.2 
15*' 
19.7 



15.3 
21.3 
10.6 



Completed 
college 



12.3 
41.3 
3.6 



Advanced 
degree 



1.1 
7.9 

,2 



Male: 

-General— — - 

Academic 

Vocational-technical 



:ioo.o- 

'100.0 
100.0 



-41.9- 
12.9 
$4.0 



-20.4- 
14.8 
19.5 



-i6.2_ 



21.8 
12.2 



J3,4^_ 
41.3 
4.2 



10 



9.? 
.1 



•Female: 
Genera! 

Acadelttc , 
"Vocational-technical 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



$0.6 
14.3 
$6.9 



21.8 
1»,5 
20.1 



14.5 
20.4 
9.5 



11.8 
42.1 

3.3 



1.3 
6.8 

.2 



Whiter 

General 
Academic 

Vocatidnal-tecrVjtcal 

' " Black 

General 
Academic 

Vocational-tecnmcal 




100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



49.6 
12.8 
66.3 



46.7 
20.3 
57.2 



21.1 
15.5 
19.6 



15.1 
20.4 
10.3 



22.3 16.1 
16.7 24.5 
23.0 14.1 



13J0 
42.8 
3.7 



14.2 
31.7 

5.3' 



1.2 
8.4 



6.7 
.4 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study," Tabular Summary of the Fourth* Follow-up Questionnaire Data. 
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Chart 441 ' . 

HWksgLevel of Education Received by Young Adults by,High>School Program 



Post high-school educational 

activities varied, consfderably 
-for students in different high 

school programs; males and 
; females reportetftimilar 

experiences. 



\ 



Male 



Female 



t Male 



Female 



I 

10 



~1~ 

20 



■ General 





> 




Male 












female 




'/ ////if* 



Py No college 



■ Less than 
2-years 
college 

_ More thar- 
m 2-years 
college 



Academic 




VocationaMechnical 




30 



40 



50 



60 



70 



I 

80 



l 

90 



~1 

100 



Percentage distribution 



("Completed' 
college 



Advanced 
degree 



v 



-NCES- 



ERIC 
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TabkjU3^ 

Jobs held by young adults 
and sex: October 199 



rs 

lults seveifi 



and one-half years after high school, by high school program 





0 


High school program 





Job 



Total 

Professional 
Managers. . 
Sales. 
Defied 

Craftsman ... . 
Operative. .. 
Transportation.. . 
laborers, nenfarm 
Service.. . 
Other 1 A — 



General 



100.0 

13£ 
10.$ 

5.7 
20.5 
14.2 
12.4 

3*- 

3.8 
11.0 

4.7 



Academic 



Vocational 



Percentage distribution ^ 

100.0 

34.2 
145 

7.1 
17.7 

7.4, 

4.2 

h5 



2.2 

it 

4.2 



100.0 
7.S 

it 

4.7 
30.1 
143 

12.5 

— IS- 



IS 
11.2 
3.0 



1 Includes farmers, farm labor, househo!d,.mllltary and not reported. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, National Longitudinal Study, Tabular Summary of the Fourth Follow* 
up Questionnaire Data, 1981. 
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HrW by Young Adults Seven and One-Half Years After High TSchool 



More than half the students 
who were in vocational 
programs in high school 
were working in clerical, 
craftsman, or operative jobs 
"seven and one-half 1 years 
Uter. ' 



General 




Academic 



Percent of jobs held 



Professional ' 








Managers 








Clerical 








Craftsmen 








Operate " 












Vocational 


• 


Professional 








Managers 










-KCES- 



215. 



.1 Job Mrtbfact fcHi otjhe hfrh jdiooj daus of 1971 working fulMlmc in 1979, 
by ed*cttk>tol atUOnment 



Educational attainment. 



Job aspect 



Some • 
postsecondary 
vocational 



V 



No 

postsecondary 



; Some 
college, no 
vocational 



Bachelor's 
degree or 
higher 



job as a whole. 
» Working conditions .. 
Pay 

Supervisor ...... 

Security and permanence . . . 
Importance and challenge. . 

- P iide - and re sp ec t — : 

Opportunities: 

With employer ... 

In curreot line of work 

To use education 

To develop skills 















Percent indicating "very satisfied" with job aspect 




213 




254 


• 25 J 


V2 


25.8 




22.9 


252 


31.3 


2L3 




23.1 


21.0 


20.1 


27.7 




25.3 


28.5 


29.8 


29.4 




24.9 


29.6 


26.0 


».o 




21.1 


25.6 


- 315 


-414- 




244 


27J 


35.5 


22:3 




18.0 


• 20.7 


22.1 


23.9 




17.8 


22.6 


28.3 


25.4 




14.7 


112 


334 


31.0 




22.5 " 


26J 


34.4 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center- for Education Statistics, National 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class' of 1972, .unpublished tabulations. 




Chart 4.14 * * " / 

Job Satisfaction of Young Adults Seven and One-Half Yean After High School 



Except for werson*' with 
bachelor's degteiw, 
employees who had hid 
some postsecondary 
vocational training were 
more tikefy to express. < 
satisfaction with ;nany 
aspects of their jobs.than 
• others. > 



jot as 
a a hole 




Pay 




Importance 
and 

ctiallenje 



Prxle 
and 

respect 



Opportunity 
to use 
education 



Opiwtunity , 
to develop 
SkttU 





n 1 1 1 7 — 

1C 20 ' 30 

Percent indicating "very satisfied" 



Educational attainment: 

Some postsecondary vocational 
No postsecondary 
Some college, no vocational 
Bachelor's degree or higher 





n r 

*40 



I 

50 



Chapters 

Edttcatioa and Work — ^ 



» Education is valued by Americans because of the out- 
Comes associated with it, not the least of these being 
the provision of a suitably skilled labor force. From 
the perspective of the individual, education is a 
means of acquiring those skills that provide the tran- 
, sitipn to employment. This chapter explores aspects 
a **of the .relationship between education and work, 
': „ focusing on the transition phase and youth employ- 
merit, 'i 

* 9 

The chapter opens with an examination of the educa- 
tional, status of the labor force and how it has 
changed over time for various subgroups of the 
population* The section on the transition from 
education to work incfudes a discussion oLworkl 
experiences of youth still in high school, high school . 
graduates, and college graduates, as well as 
% assessments by students of the relevance of 'their 
education, to their work; The problem of 'youth 
unemployment is examined in the last section. 



Educational Status of the Labor Force 
The American work force is better educated today 
than ever before. Over the past two decades, the * 
median number of years of school completed by 
civilians in the labor force has increased^ from 12.0 
years in 1959 to 12.6 ye*rs in 1979 (entry 5.1). This 
trend reflects the increase in the rate of high school 
graduation and college attendance among persons in 
the work force. In 1959, just over '30 percent of 
civilian workers had completed their formal educa- 
tion after receiving a high school diploma, and an 
additional .19 percent had some college education. By 
1979, those proportions had increased to 40 percent 
and 35 percent respectively. During theName period 
there was a decrease in the relative number of school 
dropouts. In 1959, over half of the labor force had 
not completed high school; by 1979, that proportion 
had decreased to just under one-fourth. 

Comparisons by sex and race . indicate that dif- 
ferences in the educational attainment of labor force 
participants are moreiharked between racial groups^ 
than between the sexes. Although the average leveLdf 
schooling of both whites and blacks has increased 
over the past 20 years, whites still attain. generally - 
higher levels of education than do blacks. However, 
the differences* are less pronounced today than they 
,were 20 years- ago. Whereas in 1959 the median* 
.'number of years of School completed by whites in thtf 
labor force was 12.1 years, it was only 8.6 years for 
blacks and. other races. That gap had narrowed 
substantially by 1979 when the average educational 
attainment level was 12.7 years for whites and 12.3. 
years for blacks in the wprk force. (NOTE: the latter 
figure includes blacks only). In the same 20 year 
period, the proportion of blacks who completed higfr 
school, attended college, and completed college, had 
increased over 100 percent in each of these groups. 
Even so, the proportions of whites in the work force 
who held college degrees was over twice as great as 
♦hat for black workers Jn 1959 (10 percent versus 
4 percent, respectively)^ and remained so in 1979-(H 
percent for whites and 9 percent for blacks). 




In spite of the overall decrease in the school dropout 
rate, greater proportions of blacks than whites in the 
labor fore* have, been and continue to be school 
dropouts. The proportion of black civilian workers 
with less than eight years of school has declined 
substantially in the past two decades (from S3 percent 
to IS percent), but it is still almost twice as great as 
that for white workers who had dropped but before 
high schools The difference in the 1 proportions of 
black juid white high school dropouts in thejgbbr 
force was less substantial, but trends show decreases 
' for whites and very little change for blacks since 
1959. 

In the past, slight differences existed between the' 
sexes An the. median number of years of schooling 
completed by those in the civilian labor f<fr£e. These 
differences largely reflect the^greater propensity of 
women to stay in school at least through the secon- 
dary level. Over the past 20 years, women in the labor 
force have been less likely than their male counter- 
parts to have dropped out of school and more likely 
to have completed high school. And, while sex dif- 
ferences in proportions.who attended at least some 
college are slight, greater proportions of men than 
women in the labor force held coUege degrees. And, 
remarkably, the gap has widened in the past 20 years. 
In 1959,* 10 percent of males in the^work force held 
"college degrees and 8 percetft of Females did. By 
1979, those proportions had increased to nearly 
20 percent for men and 15 percent for women. 
Despite these variations, the differences in average 
educational attainment that existed between the sexes 
in 1959 have been eliminated and civilian worker* of 
both sexes had completed a median of 12.6 years of 
schooling by 1970. 

Differences, in educational attainment as they relate 
to involvement in the world of work reflect, to some 
degree, differences in trairing requirements for 
various occupations. One reason that people receive 
varying amounts of education is that the qualified 
tions for their desired line of work differ. In general, 
the more years of schooling completed, the- more 
likely an individual will enter a white collar occupa- 
tion, in particular as a professional or technical 
worker or as a manager or administrator (entry 5.2). 
However, se v . differences in occupational group par- 
ticipation persist in spite of educational attainment 
level and seem to reflect, traditional sex roles which 
follow men and women into the work place. 



In general, high school dropouts of both sexes were 
most likely to be in blue collaToccupations in 1979. 
Female dropouts were most likely to be employed & 
operatives (31 percent), but nearly as likely to ^ser- 
vice workers (30 percent). Men who dropped out of 
school .were most likely to be in craft occupations (29 
percent) and were somewhat less likely to be 

, employed as operatives (i9 percent)? Two-thirds of 

wtimen with a high school education were in white 
collar; jobs, the major portion of these being clerical 
and kindred workers. But .over half of men with high 
school diplomas were in blue collar jobs, most of 
v them employed as craftsmen. 

Increases in participation in higher education were 
related to larger proportions of both men and women 
in white collar jobs. For women, theSe proportions 
reflected their greater participation in professional 
and technical occupations ratlier than any substantial 
numbers employed in managerial or administrative 
positions. Women with any college experience were 
mopfrWceV than men to be professional and technical 
jrkers, but men at similar levels o£ college educa- 
tion Jwere at least twice as likely as women to be 
managers or administrators. In addition, a full 44 
^ percent of women with some college and 21 percent 
vho held college degrees were employed as clerical 
workers in 1979. m ' 

It is cleai- that education is instrumental in gaining 
employment. In general, the higher the level of 
education fcompleted, the lower Jhe likelihood of 
unemployment. Further, movemer' into the work 
force is facilitated if one at least completes high 
school. In 1979,° among young adults (16- to 24-year- 
olds) who were just beginning their york experiences, 
school dropouts were more than twice as likely as 
high school graduates tp be unemployed, 19.percent 
versus 9 percent, respectively (entry 5.3). And, 
greater proportions of high school graduates than 
school dropouts were labor force participants: 86 
percent as compared with 67 percent. 
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« Subgroup comparisons by sex and race reveal that 
differences in Jabor force participation rates were 
more pronounced between the sexes, whereas 
unemplfpn^nt figures reflected greater racial* 
dispanfjts in 1979. Among school dropouts, substan- 
tially greater proportions of men than women were 
participating in the Tabor fprce. Ovfer four-fifths of 
male dropouts, but less than 'one-half of. female 
dropouts, were in the work force in 1979. And, while 
the gap narrowed^for those who had at least obtained 
a high school diploma, men were still more likely 
'than women to be in the labor force, regardless of the 
amount of additional education received. 

Unemployment figures for blacks at all levels of 
educational attainment reflect the difficulties they 
face in obtaining a job. Black dropduts were twice as 
likely as white dropouts to be unemployed in 1979: 32 
percent versus, 16 percent for each group, respec- 
tively. Even black high school graduates were over 
two-and-one-half times as likely as their white 
counterparts to face unemployment. It seems that, 
while additional schooling does partially offset 
unemployment difficulties, it does not have the same 
impact for blacks as it does for 'whites. Even though 
unemployment rates for both groups generally 
decreased with higher levels of education, still about 
the same proportion of blacks with four or more 
years of college were unemployed as were whites with 
eight years of schooling or less. < 



Transition from Education to Work 

American high school students are actively involved 
in the world of work, perhaps more so today than 
ever before. In 1980, over half of high school 
sophomores and about three-fourths of seniors were 
participating in the work force while they were in 
school (entry 5.4). As might be expected, labor force 
participation rates were higher and unemployment 
rates were lower for seniors than for sophomores. 
But within both grade levels, the patterns \f par- 
ticipation by sex and high school program groups 
were very similar. 

In both sophomore and senior years; males were 
more likely than females to be participating in the 
labor .force. Also in both grades* students in voca- 
tional curricula were the most likely amf college 
preparatory students the least likely of all curricular 
groups to be labor force participants. More speci- 
fically, the highest participation* rates were for male 
vocational students (69 percent for sophomores and 
85 percent for seniors) and the lowest rates were for 
female students in college preparatory programs (54^ 
percent for sophomores and 73 percent for seniors). 

Seniors of both sexes who were employed averaged a 
greater number of hours at their jobs per week than 
male and female sophomores who worked (entry 
5.5). And, on the average in each class, males worked 
longer hours per week than females: Similarly, 
seniors averaged a higher hourly wage than 
sophomores, and males earned more per hour on the 
average than did females. Although wage differences 
for the two classes are understandable, the paydif- 
ferentials- between the sexes not only reflect dif- 
ferences in the various types of jobs held by males' 
and females, but also salary advantages for s males. 
More specifically, greater proportions of young men 
than young women were in, the higher paying jobs, 
while relatively more young women than young men 
were concentrated injobs at the lower end of the pay 
scale. And, even for similar work; miles were^ 
generally' better paid than females. 
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For example, the highest proportion of sophomore 
females who were employed were concentrated in 
babysitting jobs {5fr percent), by far outnumbering 
males who babysit (under 3 percent). Pay for female < 
.babysitters averaged* $1.61 perliour while pay for 
males was $1.77 .fcsnhour. These jobs were the lowest 
paying of any jfjt> type. On the other hand, the 
highest rate or* pay for any job worked by 
sophomores was for those in skilled trades, and 
miles were about nine times as likely as females to 
have those jobs. Furthermore, among ^sophomores 
who did work in the skilled trades, males were, on the 
average, better paid than females, $3.38 per hour ver- 
sus $3.12 per hour, respectively. Sex differences in 
pay at the senior year level were not as striking as 
sophomore differentials, overall down from a dif- 
ference of $.78 to $.29 per hour/But in spite of a 
shift by females from lower paying babysitting jobs 
to higher paying types of jobs, the same general pat- 
tern was evident. Males were generally higher paid 
than females for similar jobs and they were also more 
likely than young women to be in the higher paying, 
types of jobs. 

As mentioned earlier, obtaining some education 
beyond high school can be a worthwhile investment 
in furthering one's career. Indeed, for many, obtain- 
ing a college degree is a means for moving into higher 
status, better salaried occupations. Data reporting 
1978 employment of 1976-77 graduates indicate that 
recipients of bachelor's degrees were more likely to 
obtain employment in higher status professional, 
managerial, or technical occupations than in jobs of 
a nonprofessional nature (entries 5.6 and 5.7). 



. This was true both for majors in the professional 
fields ' as well ps for arts and sciences majors, 
although not to the same degree. In the professions, 
overall placement percentages in professional, 
managerial and technical fields wire relatively high, 
ranging from 43 percent for majors in public affairs 
and 'Social services to 84 percent for health profes- 
sions* The corresponding proportions for arts and 
sciences graduates although-substantiaK were lower* 
ranging from 37 perctnt for psychology majors to 58 
percent for those in mathematics and physical 
sciences. Bachelor's recipients in the professional 
fields were also more likely than 'arts and sciences 
graduates to enter the specific occupations for which 
they were trained in college. In almost every field of 
study; about half, and in some cases about two- 
„ thirds, of professional graduates^obtained eihploy- 

• ment in the specific occupations corresponding with 
their training. And, while arts and sciences majors 
did enter occupations consonant with their major 
fields of study, their placement percentages were 
somewhat lower, ranging between 10and'20 percent. 

**©ne factor which, may account for these differences 
in occupational status is that job opportunities in arts 
and sciences fields are more likely to be available to 
those witk master's or doctoral degrees. Thus, 
bachelor's recipients are less likely than those with 
advanced degrees to obtain professional employment 
in their major fields of study. This factor is partially 
supported by the fact that the relative proportions of 
arts and sciences majors v^ho were not in the labor 
force in February 1978 were much higher than the 
corresponding percentages for majors in the profes- 
sions. Only 6 and 7 percent of bachelor's recipients in 
the five professional areas of study given were out of 
the labor force in February 1978. But between 14 and 
33 percent of majors in the five arts and sciences 
fields wrre not participating in the labor force at that 
time. These higher proportions may reflect the 
relatively greater numbers of arts and sciences majors 
who were seeking advanced degrees, and .thus were 
not in the labor force (if only temporarily). 
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A further comparison of the occupational status 
among bachelor's recipients in professional and arts 
and sciences fields dfeals with the unequal representa- 
tion by men and women in the various major fields of 
study and the corresponding proportions of those 
graduates who enter professional versus nonprofes- 
sional occupations. Certain fields of study are clearly 
dominated by One sex or the other. 'For example, in 
the professions, education and " health- are 
predominantly female, while engineering ahd 
^j^usinw/management are, by and large, male*fields. 
And in arts and sciences, humanities and psychology 
enroll mostly women, whereas biological sciences 
and mathematics/physical sciences attract more men. 

Differences between men and women in the various 
professional fields of study are generally not 
associated with substantial differences in occupa- 
tional status. This is perhaps because relatively large 
numbers of female majors in education and health 
professions obtain employment as elementary and 
secondary school teachers, nurses, or health practi- 
tioners 6r,jtechnicians. However, differences in occu- 
pational status among bachelor's recipients of arts 
and sciences degrees are more apparent, and, to some 
. degree, correspond to the relative numbers of men 
and women in thrvarious fields of study. For exam- 
ple, humanities and psychology, the fields which 
' largely attract- women, are also those in which greater 
proportions of graduates enter nonprofessional 
clerical occupations. Twenty-three percent of 
psychology majors and 12 percent of humanities 
graduates were employed as clericals in 1978. This is 
contrasted with the male-dominated fields *of 
biological sciences and mathematics/physical 
science, where the respective percentages employed in 
clerical occupations were 5 and 9 t percent. 

This observation supports data presented earlier that 
showed greater proportions of women than men at 
the higherlevels of educational attainment employed 
in nonprofessional clerical occupations. In fact, 
women who held college degrees f were about three 
times as likely as men at the same educational level to 
be in clerical occupations. 



From an objective standpoint the foregoing data sup- 
port the contention that thfe type ahd amount of 
education one obtains does indeed impact upon later 
labor force involvement and occupational attain- 
ments. By contrast, it is also worthwhile to consider 
how those involved in the work force subjectively 
assess the relevance of their education and training to^ 
their current jobs. . s 

• x v 

Persons who were high school seniors in 1972 wcr* 
asked, seven years la^r in 1979, how their; schooling 
jelated to theircurrent work experiences (entry 5.8). 
Overall, without regard to level of educational attain- 
ment, moderate percentages of respondents reported 
that their training had some relationship to what they 
did at work. About one-half considered obtaining 
their education or training a wise choice, and nearly 
that number said they were able to, apply most of 
their schooUearning on the job. About 42 percent of 
the respondents felt they could have obtained their 
jobs without the training, and nearly 30 percent said 
that most of what they did on the job they learned in 
school. - 

However, there were differences in responses among 
persons possessing different levels , of academic 
degrees and among those who did or did not obtain 
vocational training. In general, those who had 
obtained academic degrees of any kind were more . 
likely than those without academic degrees to ex- 
perience a relationship between their schooling and 
their wprk, disregarding those having some voca- 
tional training. More specifically, persons who held 
advanced degrees were the most likely of all educa- 
tional attainment groups to experience^ Strong rela- 
tionship between their education or trainiig andtheir 
work. That is, greater .proportions of these indi- 
viduals responded that ttfey were able to apply most 
of what they learned in school (76 percent), that most 
of what they did on the job they learned in school (55 
percent), and considered getting the additional 
education a wise choice (81 percent). SimUarIy,They 
were least likely to say they could have gotten their 
job without training (19 percent). For the most part, 
,the lower the level of academic degree attainment, 
the smaller the proportions wlro reported that their 
training related to their work. 
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However, below the baccalaureate level, there were 
clear differences Jbetween individuals who had some 
postsecondary v^tionattiikung and those who did 
not/ In general, job experiences were least likely to be 
related to schooling among those who had no voca- 
tional with little or no college experience. But those 
who had obtained some vocational training, in addi- 
tion to/some postsecqndary/fceademic experience, 
were more likely than their counterparts without 
vocational training to respond that their job exper- 
iences utilized, their school learning. Apparently, a 
lack of vocational training, coupled with limited 
academic experiences, results in employment in jobs 
of a nonspecialized type. 

Another indication of 'the relevance of schooling to 
work is seen in the responses of the same individuals 
wheel asketi if they felt the need for additional educa- 
tion, training, or schooling in order to obtain a 
desired job or to advance as they would like in their 
career (entry 5.9). Fifty-three percent reported the 
need for more schooling, whereas only 38 percent 
said they, did not need it. In general, students who 
had completed academic programs in high school 
were the most likely land vocational students the least 
likely to say they, needed additional education or 
training. In nearly all categories of ^educational 
attainment for which data are given, between one- 
half and two-thirds of respondents expressed a need 
for additional education or training in. order to 
facilitate their .job or career "advancement. The 
• notable exceptions were for those at the extreme ends 
of the continuum. Slightly over a third of those with 
no postsecondary education and somewhat less than 
a half of those with advanced degrees said they did 
•not need more schooling to improve their job situa- 
tion. 



A different perspective^ the need for more school- 
ing is revealed in the variations of response among 
racial/ethnic groups and among ability and 
socioeconomic statu* (SES) groupings (entry 3.10). 
In general, blacks/ were more likely 0 than either 
Hispanics or whites to express a need for more 
schooling to further their career goals. And whites 
were the least likely of the three racial/ethnic groups 
to express that need. But more specifically, Hispanics 
at the highest ability levels were the most likely of any 
racial/ethnic orability groups to say. they heeded 
more education or training (81 percent). And whift* 
at the lowest ability level were the least likely of all 
such groups to feel they needed more schooling (40 
percent). For racial/ethnic groups, increases in abili- 
ty level corresponded to increasing proportions who 
felt they needed more schooling. Similarly, as SES 
increased within each racial/ethnic group, increased 
proportions said they needed additional education to 
progress in their careers. 

It seems reasonable that these differences in 
expressed desire for more education may not only 
reflect vocational objectives/but may also indicate 
general characteristic differences in viewpoint among 
various individuals who see schooling as an avenue to 
occupational mobility and are willing to make that 
investment. 
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Another factor which may affect students' decision 
to pursue further education after^ high, school is the. 
advice of their high school guidance counselor. From 
^♦institutional perspective,, counseling of some type 
is available to most high school students to assist 
. them in* planning their postsecondary activities* 
However, from the student's viewpoint, such services 
may or may not seem accessible and the degree of 
influence of the counselor may be limited. 

Seniors in the high school jlass of 1980 were asked to 
rate the' influence of their high school guidance 

~ counselor on their fixture plans (enfiy 5.11). Nearly 
one-half responded that their gwdan&gcounselor had 
no influence on their plans for after Wgh^chool. Just* 
\ a little more than "a third said the counselor had some 

\ influence, and only. 10 Ipercent felt their guidance 
counselor had exerted a great deal of influence on 
their future plans. These ratings of counselor influ- 
ence^ differed only slightly among students in the 
various curricular programs, and basically seem to 
reflect -differences between academic and general* 
program students. 




However, further evidence of the extent of 
counselors' influence is revealed in responses of 
students when asked what their counselors .thought 
they should do after high school. Over one-fourth of 
the students in the general population did not know 
and 7 percent said the counselors did not care: Thus, 
fully one-third of these high school students appear 
to be put of touch with their high school counseling 
services. Here curricular differences are more" 
noticable. A little more than a sixth of the academic 
students did not know what the counselors thought 
they should* do after high school, whereas almost 
twice as many general and vocational students did 
not know. Furthermore, students in the nonacademic 
curricula weremore likely than academic students to 
feel that the counselors did not care. 

Dissimilarities among students in different high 
school program groups are again apparent when con- 
sidering the type of advice given to. students by 
counselors. By far, the most common suggestion by 
guidance counselors for postsecondary activity, ac- 
cording to students, was to go to 'college. In the 
general population, nearly half of, the respondents 
said that the counselors advised' them in' that direc- 
tion. Ndt surprisingly , academic students were about 
twice as likely as either vocational or general students 
to have received that advice. But remarkably small 
percentages of- all students said that their guidance 
counselors thoiight they should get a full-time job 
(less than 2 percent), go to trade school or take an 
apprenticeship* (4 percent), or enter the military 
(under 1 percent). Predictably, vocational arid 
general students were much more likely than 
academic students to have received such. advice. But 
the proportions werestill very small, (in most cases 
than 5 percent). 
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For many young people, high school is the last for- 
mal support system available to them before they 
plunge into an economically and socially competitive 
society. It is interesting to examine, again from a stu- 
dent perspective, whether or not Xheir high school 
experiences facilitated their movement into the world 
of work or higher education. Students in the high 
school classes of 1972 and 1980 were asked to assess 
different aspects of their high school experience 
relating to course offerings, counseling, and school- 
sponsored work experiences. Those in the class of 
1972.were resurvejfed in 1976 to elicit their retrospec- 
tive assessments of the same dimensions (entry 5.12)/ 

Overall, in all years for which data are given, the 
aspect of high school about which students wfere most 
likely to indicate strong agreement was that high 
school should have placed more emphasis on voca- 
tional and technical programs. About a fourth of the 
students in 1972 and nearly as many in 1976 express- 
ed this attitude. Seniors in 1980 were somewhat more 
likely than those from the class of 1972 (29 percent) 
to agree strongly that greater emphasis should have 
.been placed on v*. national and technical programs. 
Patterns of response by the three program groups 
were identical in all years. Vocational students were 
about twice as likely as those in academic programs 
and slightly more likely than general students to 
express the attitude that high school should have 
placed greater emphasis on vocational and technical 
programs. y ^ ' ) 

As might be expected, nea^y the same degree of 
agreement was*xpressed by students with respect to # 
school-sponsored work experiences. About a quarter 
of the respondents surveyed in each year felt strongly 
that high school did not provide enough practical 
' work experience. Again, response patterns of the 
three curricular groups are strikingly similar in 1972, 
1976, and 1980. Of all students, those in general pro- 
grams were the most likely and academic students 
were' the least likely to ngree strongly with the state- 
ment that high school did not provide enough practi- 
cal work experience. 



Assessments of high school counseling services by the 
students are consistent with findings rioted above 
regarding the impact \of guidance counselors. It 
appears that, from the perspective of the average stu- 
dent, less of the counselors 9 time is devoted to 
employment Counseling than on directing students 
toward further education. Fewer than 10 percent of 
the seniorsln 1972, and even smaller proportions of 
those resuryeyed in 1976, agreed strongly that high 
school provided counseling that assisted them ih^ 
finding employment. But seniors in 1980 were 
slightly more likely (15 percent) than their 1972 
counterparts to feel that way^Compared with these 
percentages nearly twice as many students, propor- 
tionately, expressed strong ag-eement with Ihe state- 
ment that high school provided counseling that 
assisted them in continuing their education. Eighteen 
percent of the high school seniors in 1972, and iO 
percent in 1976, were in strong agreemjpt. The 
seniors in 1980 were more likely than their 1972 
counterparts to strongly agree (25 percent) that their 
high school provided counseling which assisted them 
in furthering their education. Again, responses 
among the three curricular groups reinforce data 
discussed earlier. Academic students appear to have 
greater access to counseling for continuing their* 
education, and vocational students more frequently 
receive employment counseling. 
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Yovth Unemployment 

Youth unemployment is a problem 'in today's society 
which' touches the lives bf many young people. Cer- 
tain individuals,* hQwever, appear .to be at a greater 
disadvantage than others with respect to finding and 
securingejrfployment. As. indicated earlier, high 
schooHroiors had higher labor force participation 
rates and lower', levels of unemployment than 
sophomores in 1980. This is hot surprising in light of 

r the nature of these measures. Labor force participa- 
tion rates reflect that proportion of the total student 
population who are either working or looking for 
work. By the last year of "high school it seems 
reasonable that students would be not only more will- 
ing -to work (and perhaps more compelled 
economically), but also less encumbered by parental 
restrictions and by minimum age and work exper- 
ience requirements of employers. On the other hand, 
unemployment rates represent the percentage of 
those students participating in* the labor force who 
are, in fact, jobless. Although, predictably, these 
rates for seniors were lower than those for 
sophomores, differences among students within each 

.grade level with respect to race/ethnicity, type of 
community, and sex perhaps indicate the extent to 
which various subgroups experience obstacles to 
employment. 

In the general population, sex differences in the 
employment istatus of high school students wtfe 
relatively smkl. Although males and females were 
about equally likeiy to be unemployed in both grade 
levels, labor force participation rates were slightly 
higher for males than females in both years. In the 
sophomore year, 62 percent of males were partici- 
pating in the labor force as opposed to 35 percent of 
females; the figures for seniors were 78 percent for 
males and 74 percent for females (entry S.13). 



More substantial disparities in employment status 
exist when 'race/ethnicity is taken into account. In 
general, minority groups had lower labor force 
participation rates but higher unemployment than 
whites. The unemployment figures for minorities 
were particularly striking. Nearly half of blacks and 
more than a third of Hispanic sophomores who were 
participating in the d labor force were unemployed, as 
compared with less than a fourth of whites in that 
same age group. At the senior year level* almost a 
tHird of blacks and a fifth of Hispanic were without 
jobs, whereas the unemployment rate for whites was 
15 percent. It appears that,, although blacks as a 
group were about twice as likely as whites to be 
unemployed, the gap between blacks and Hispanics 
became more pronounced than* comparable dif- 
ferences between Hispanics and whites by the senior 
year. « 

These differences among racial/ethnic subgroups are 
even more pronounced when sex differences are con- 
sidered, particularly in the case of Hispanics. The 
highest labor force participation rates of all 
subgroups in both years were for male Hispanics. 
Among sophomores, almost tfoo-thirds were labor 
force participants, and fqr seniors, over three- 
fourths were. It should be noted that the latter figure 
is only slightly higher than that for white male 
seniors. On the other hand, female Hispanics had the 
lowest labor force participation rates among 
sophomores, and the second lowest among seniors. 
Black females were the least likely of all subgroups to 
be participating in the work force in the .senior year 
(67 percent). 

r * 

The highest unemployment rates among both r 
sophomore and senior labor force participants were 
.for black females, with half of sophomores and a 
third of seniors unemployed. These rates were greater 
than those for black male sophomores (44 percent) 
and seniors (27 percent), though both substantially 
exceeded the rates for their 'Hispanic and white 
counterparts. Sex differences in employment status 
among whites were much lower than comparable 
rates for either blacks or Hispanics. 
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Another perspective on the problem of youth 
unemployment is seen in the variations among 
racial/ethnic groups in different types of com- % 
munities (entry 5. 14). The highest rates of labor force 
participation were for suburban youth— 60 percent 
for sophomores and 78 percent for seniors. And the 
lowest participation rates in both years were for rural 

-youth, where 56 percent of sophomores and 72 per- 
cent of seniors were in the work force. Within all 
types of communities, whites had the highest labor 
force participation rates and blacks had lower rates 
than either Hispanics or whites. And the lowest rates, 
of labor force participation of any racial/ethnic 
group within the various types of communities were 

_for blacks An rural areas — 47 percent for sophomores 
and 65 percent for seniors. 

Overall, in both grades for whicn data are available, 
unemployment rates of young labor force par- 
ticipants in different types of communities were 
highest among urban youth. Over one-third of urban 
sophomores, but 28 percent of surburban*and 25 per- 
cent *of rural sophomores, were unemployed. And, 
while one in five urban seniors was jobless, less than 
' one in, six surburban seniors and approximately the 
same proportion of rural seniors were without jobs. ' 
Within all types of communities, unemployment 
rates for blacks were about twice as great as for 
whites and substantially exceeded the Hispanic 
unemployment rates. More specifically, urban blacks 
experienced the most severe unemployment of any 
racial/ethnic group within the various community 
types. Over one-half of black sophomores and fully 
one-third of black seniors in urban *areas were 
unemployed. Whites, in general, -had the lowest 
unemployment rates within all types of communities. 

These data seem to underscore the difficulties facing 
blacks as they attempt to obtain employment. The 
situation is aggravated for those in urban areas, 
where unemployment is generally higher ♦han in rural 
or suburban communities, a 4 ; well as for those v in 
rural areas, where jobs are not as plentiful and 
accessibility to the work force is generally limited.' . 
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It is because of such difficulties that the Federal* 
Government has sponsored several programs 
designed to provide work experiences for high school 
students so as to assist them in making the transition 
from education to work. Overall, the percentages of 
employed students who. participated imgny govern- 
ment-sponsored work program, (i.e., CETA, the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, work 
study, or cooperative education) were, relatively low, 
in most cases 10 percent or less (entry 5.15). But 
because thsse programs were targeted for special 
populations, rates of participation varied greatly 
between sophomores and seniors, as well as among 
groups varying in racial/ethnic background, high 
school program, family income, and type of com- 
munity. 

Seniors were more likely than sophomores to be par- 
ticipating in government-sponsored work programs. 
Their highest rate of participation was in work-study 
(13 percent) and the lowest was in CETA programs 
(under 9 percent). ^Sophomore participation rates 
were highest in CETA programs (6 percent) and 
lowest in cooperative education (less than 3 percent). 
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Consistent with earlier indications, blacks, who 
generally face greater difficulties in employment, 
were more likely than either Hispanics or whites to be 
working in government-sponsored programs. And, 
differences among racial/ethnic groups were more 
marked im CETA program participation than in 
cooperative education and work-study programs. 
Blacks/were about four times'as likely as whites and 
dver/6nc-and-one-half times as likely as Hispanics 'to- 
be working in CETA programs. Whites wereTEne least 
likely of all racial/ethnic groups to* be in any 
government-sponsored worlLprpgrams. 

Of all curricular groups, vocational-students Were the 
most likely and college preparatory students the least 
likely to work in programs available through the 
government. Among both sophomores and seniors, 
vocational students were about twice as likely as 
academic students to be in CETA, and between three 
and five times as likely to be in cooperative education 
plans and work-study. Participation rates-by general 
program students were most similar to those in the 
general population. Higher rates of participation 
were, also found in low income families than in either 
middle or high income families, and, again-, dif- 
ferences were more apparent in CETA program par- 0 
ticipation. For both sophomores and seniors, low 
income students were over four times as likely as high 
income antl nearly three times as likely as students 
from middle income families to be in CETA pro- 
grams. 



Variations in participation rates 6y -students in the 
different types of communities reflect the difficulties 
faced by urban and rural students in obtaining 
employment. Proportionately more urban youth 
than students from suburban .or rural areas par- 
ticipated in CETA programs. And greater percen- 
tages of rural youth had work-study jobs than did 
urban or suburban youth. Suburban youth were the 
least likely of 'the three community groups to par- 
ticipate in any government sponsored work program. 

Employment disparities among students from dif-. 
ferent socioeconomic and racial/ethnic' backgrounds 
arp further evidenced .in the percentage distributions 
of those who were employed b^private business, or 
government (entry 5.1(5). Employed students were 
generally more likely to have jobs in private 
businesses than with the government, overall par- 
ticipation rates in government programs being 
relatively small. However, as suggested by the data 
presented above, blacks who worked were about 
twice as likely as Hispanics and five times as likely as 
whites who had jobs to be working in CETA or.other' 
government jobs. In* fact, employment with the 
government was relatively more common than work 
in private business for black sophomores, whereas 
the opposite was true for Hispanic and white 
sophomores. Less than one-fifth (17 percent) of 
black sophomores had employment in .private 
business, but 23 percent were government employed. 
Comparable figures for Hispanics were 30 percent in 
private employment arid 12 percent in government 
jobs, and for whites 37 percent working in private 
businesses and only 4 percent in CETA or other 
government jobs. 
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Among high school seniors, even though all 
racial/ethnic groups had relatively higher employ- 
ment rates in private businesses than in government, 
the differences were not uniform across all three 
groups. Blacky were still about five times as likely as 
whites and twice as. likely as Hifpanics to' be 
employed by ; the government. And proportionately 
fewer black ' seniors were employed by private 
businesses (35 percent) than either Hispanic (43 per- 
cent) or white (58 percent) seniors. 

Income disparities on this dimension are again^ 
similar to results reported'earlier with respect to par-* 
ticipationJa government-sponsored work programs. 
Low income students were about two to five times as 
likely as middle or high income students to be in 
CETA.pr other government jobs and less likely than 
the other income groups to be employed by private 
businesses, the tr^id shows increased rates of par- 
ticipation in private business and decreased propor- 
tions employed in government jobs as level of family 
income increased. 

The problem of youth unemployment does not lend 
itself easily, to solutions. While government- 
sponsored job programs seek to extend employment 
opportunities to minorities and low-income youth 
and thus to district* jobs kiore equitably, large pro- 
Tportions of unemployed youth still exist. Some have 
argued that lowerinythe mninimum if age specifically 
for youth would encourage more businesses to hire 
young people. In 1980, high school sophomores and 
seniors were asked the lowest wage they would accept 
while in high school. This "reservation wage" was 
compared with earned wages of thpse who were 
employed (entry 5.17). 



Within all racial/ethnic groups, for both male and 
female seniors and for sophomore males, the mean 
reservation wage, regardless of employment status 
was lower than the average earned wage of employed 
students. The exception was for all female sopho- 
mores, regardless of employment.status, whose mean 
reservation wage was, in general, higher than the 
average earned wage of sophomore females. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that these young women 
were, by far, the lowest paid of any student group. 
Also, within each racial/ethnic group, students' who 
were unemployed or out of the labor force" would 
generally accept a lower hourly.wage than employed 
students. And, in most cases, persons butnof'the 
labor force had a lower mean reservation wage than 
their counterparts who were labor force participants. 
For all groups except employed black and Hispanic 
male seniors, the reservation wage was lower than the 
spring 1980 minimum wage pf $3.10. That is, nearly 
all groups were willing to work for less than the 
minimum wage even though, at least among seniors, 
those alreadyvmployed had higher hourly wages. 
However, it is worth noting that, because the average 
wage earned by seniors and some sophomores was 
only slightly higher than the minimum wage, many 
students were already working for lower wages. This 
is partly because many jobs they held were not 
.covered by minimum-wage laws, e.g., babysitting, 
law work, odd jobs. 

It appears from the data presented above that high 
school students in general do want to work &nd are 
willing to accept a job that pays less than the average 
earned wage, if necessary. And, in spite of the 
hurdles that some must sometimes overcome to 
secure employment, it is likely that their work exper- 
iences during high school enable them to make the 
transition into the adul t wo rld of work with more 
competence and confidence. 
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Table 5:1 



Yean of school completed by the civilian labor forct\ by sex and rice: March of 1959 to 1979, selected years 



Total 



Elementary 
8 years 
or less 2 



Percentage distribution 



3 years 



High school 
4 years 



College ' 
1 t<r 3 years 



College 
4 years or more 



Median 
school years 
completed 



100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



30.5 
24.6 
Zl.fi 
12.7 
S.9 



194 

19.2 
17Jt 
18.1 

15.9- 



30.7 
34.5 
314 

39.2-- 
40.0 



9.3 
10.6 
12.6 
15.1 
173 



9.6 

11.2 
12.fi' 
15.0 
17.fi 



12.0 
12.2 
12.4 
12.5 
12.6, 



1(50.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOb.O 
100.0 



27.7 
22.5 
17.1 
11.7 
8.2 



19.6 
18.5 
16.9 
17.4 
15.2 



32.5 
36.0 
39.7 
39.8 
40.5 



9.8 
11.1 
13.0 
15.4 
17.7 



10.3 
11.9 
13.4 
15.7. 
18.4 



12.1 
12.2 ' 
12.4 
12.5 
12.7 



100.0 

100.0, 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 



53.3 
40.8 
31.2 
20.9 
15.0 



21.1 
24.7 
24.7 
23.6 
23.0. 



16.5 
22.2 
28.4 
34.1 

37.5 



4.9 
6.6 
9.0 
12.1 
15.5 



4.1 

5.7 
6.7 
9.3 
9.0 



8,6 
10.1 
11.3 
12.2 
12.3 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
JOO.O 



33.0 
26.9 
20 e 
14.7 
10.4 



20.2 

1! 

18.0 
& 16.0 



27.2 
31.1 
34.4 
36.0 
36.fr 



9.1 
10.6 
12.6 
14.9 
17.4 



10.4 
12.1 
13.9 
16.4 
19.6 



11.5 
12.1 
12.3 
12.5- 
12.6 



1000 
100.0 
100.0 

ioo.o 

100.0 



25.0 
20.2 
14.9 
9.7 
6.8 



19.1 
18.8 
17.3 
18.1 
15.9 



38.1 
40.9 
45.0 
44.2 
44.6 



9.7 
10.6 
12.4 
15.2 
17.8 



8,1 

-9.5 
10.4 
12.8 
14.9 



12.2 
12.3 
12.4- 
12.5 
12.6 



* Includes persons 18 years and over for 1959, 1964, and 1969; 16 years and over for 1974 and 1979. 
1 Includes persons reporting no school years completed. 
3 Prior to 1979, data are for blacks and other races. 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Handbook of Labor Statistics. 1980. 



Yean of Scfcoot Coapktod by the Qrifaui Labor Force 



The proportion of the 
civilian labor force 
«compfetinj less thin' A years 
of hifh school decreased _ I 
from half to less than one- " 
quarter between 1959 and 
1979. 



\ 



1$5S 



4 Years of High 
School or More: 

Y7/\ High school. 
UA 4 years 

■ College, 
1 to 3 years 

■ College, 
4 years or more 




Less Than 4 Years 
Of High School: 

□ Elefisnta? 
8 years v* less 

■ High school. 
1 to 3 years 
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Occrfpfttkm of employed persons 25 to 64 years old, by years of school completed and sex: March 1979 



Occupation group 1 and sex 



Total 



Less than* 
4 years of 
high school 



High 
school, 
4 years 



1 to 3 
years 



College 



4 years 



5 years 
or. more 



Males, total in thousands 



All groups 
White collar workers 
Professional, technical, and kindred workers 
Maflps and administrators, except farm 
Sales workers . 



• 42,349 



9.557 




tlerical and kindred. workers 

Blue collar worker*. • 
Craft arid Kindred workers 
Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatives 
Laborers, except farm \ 

Service workers 
Private household workers 
Service workers, except private household 
^ farmworkers % 
Farme) and farm managers ' 
Farm laporers and supervisors 

\j <- » 

, total in thousands- • 



All groups _ _ - 

White collar workers * ~" 

technical, and kindred workers ' 
Managers and administrators, except farm 
Sales workers 

Clerical and kindred workers . 

Blue collar workers t 
Craft and kindred workers 
Operatives, except transport 
Transport equipment operatives 
Laborers, except farm 

Service workers 
Private household workers 
Service workers, except private household 

Farmworkers 
Farmers and farm managers 
Farm laborers and supervisors 



1 5.090 ' 7,414 
Percentage distribution^ , 



5,464 



4,823 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 , 


100.0 


lOO.U 


1 AA fl 
lOO.U 


46.3 


14.3 


31.9 


55.9 


85.7 


94.8 . 


178 


1.5 


. 54 


16.5 


38.5 


67.7 * 


167 _ 


— ~n — — 


14.2 


21.3 


28.7 


20.9 


-—53 


• 1.9 


5.2 


9.3 


11.7 


4.1 


5.9 


3.1 


•7.1 


8.8 


6.8 


11 


43 4 


69.1 


56.5 


34.9 


9.6 


3i 


22.2 


29.3 


30.6 


21.0 


6.3 


f 1.9 3 


105. 


'18.6 


13 5 


7.1 


16 


.5 1 


6.0 


11.5 


7.1 


4.0 


1.1 


.4 


4.7 


9.7 


53 


2.8 


.6. 




70 


10.1 


8.0 


7.1 


3.2 


1.4 


(') 


(') 


J 2) 


0 




( 2 ) 


70 


10.1 


-^80 


7.1 


3.2 


1.4 


33 


6.4 


34 


2.0 


1.7 


.5 • 


23 


3.3 


30 


1.7 


. N 1.3 


.4 . 


10 


3.1 


.6 


.3 


V .4 


.1 


29,150 


5.465 


13,203 


5,042 


3,t)94 


2.166 




. • 


Percentage distribution 






1000 


1000 


10O.0 


100.0 


100,0 


• 100.0 


1 66.0 


24.6 


66.7 


81.2 


92.4 




18.7 


20 


6.3 


'20.7 


56 9 


78.8, 


_ 7.2 


3.) 


6.9 


9.4 


97 


9.8 


i 60 


51 


69 


68 


51 


2.2 


f 34.1 


13 8 


46 6 


44.3 


20.7 


6.4 


\ Mi 


36.9 


14.5 


5.4 


2.7 


.8 


1.8 


3.1 


19 


1.4 


.8 


.5 


11.3 


30.6 


.105 


29 


14 


.2 


.7 


9 


9 


. .7 • 


1 


.1 . 


1.1 


23 


12 


4 


4 


(J) 


180 


36.8 


17.9 


12.7 


4.4 


1.5 


2.2 


6.5 . 


1.6 


9 




.1 


15.8 


30 3 


16.3 


11.8 


/• d 


1.'4 ■ 


. 10 


1.6 


1.0 


.7 


^ .5 


4 


3 


4 


.3 


2 


.3 


.1 


.7 


fr 12 


.7 


5 


2 


.3 



The majoi groups used here are generally the maioi groups used in the 1970 Census ul Population The composition of these groups is shpwn In 
1970 Census of Population, Vol. v Characteristics of the Population, U.S. Summary 
' Represents zero. ' 

SOURCE. u.S. Department ot Commerce, Buieau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No 356, Educational Attainment In the 
United States: March 1979 and 1978, 1§80. 
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Chart 53 

Occupation Group of Employed Persons by Years of School Completed 



Both male? and females 
were more likely to be 
employed in white collar 
jobs at the higher levels of 
sducational attainment in 
1979. ' 



ERIC 

J- 



Percentage 
distribution 
100 



30 - 



60 



40- 



20 - 



0 J 

Percentage 
distribution 
100 -v 



60 - 



40 - 



20 



0 J 



Less than 
* 4 years 
high school 



□ White 
Collar 



Males 





Females 




High school 
4 years 1 to 3 

years 



College 
5 years 
or more 



fafm 

Workers " 




£48 



233 



Table 53 

Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population 16 to 24 years old, not enrolled in school, 
by educational attainment, sex, and race: October 1979 



Educational attainment, 
sex, and race 



Population, 
in thousands 



Labor force 
participation 
rate 



Unemployment 
rate 



Total 

Dropouts . 
8 years of school or less 
1 to 3 years of high school 

High school graduates 
4 years of high school only 
1 to. 3 years of college 
4 or more years of college 

Males. 

Dropouts 
8 years of school or less 
1 to 3 years of high school 

High school graduates 
4 years of high school only 
1 to 3 years ofjgilege 
4 or more years of college 

Females 

Dropouts 
8 years of school or less 
1 to 3 years of high school 

High school graduates 
4 years of high school only 
1 :o 3 years of college 
4 or more years of college 

Whites J 

Dropouts J 
8 years of School or less 
1 to 3 years of hjgh school 

High school graduates 
v 4 years of high school only 
1 to 3 years of cortege 
4 or more years of college 

Blacks 

Dropouts 
8 years of school or less 
1 to 3 years of high school 

High school graduates 
<4 years of high school 
1 to 3 years of colli 
4 or more years of college 




20.869 
5>26§ 
1,191 
4,074 

15,605 

11,094 
3,017 

. M93 

9,848 
2.650 

650 
2,000 
7,197 
5,159 
'1.365 

673 

11,022 
2,614 
541 
2.073 
8,407 
"?5,935 
1,652 
820 

17.819 
4.166 
989 
3,177 

13,653 
9,670 
2.617 
1.366 

2.662 
987 
171 
816 
1.675 
1,245 
328 
102 



81,5 


10.8 


667 


19.0 


59.9 


* 18.0 


6S.7 


. ?m 


•86* 


• . 8.7 


84.6 


9.8 


m 


6.5 


95.2 


4.9 


92.5 


9.4 


84.8 


15.9 


768 


16.2 


87.4 


1^.7 


954 


7.3 


95.2 


8.0 


94.9 


5.8 


97.5 


5.3 


716 . 


12.4 


48.4 


24.7 




22.2 


50.7 


25.2 


78 8 


10.0 


75.3 


11.8 


839 


• 7.1 


93 4 


4.6 


83 1 


9.2 


690 


16.4 


61.9 


16.9 


712 


16.3 


87.5 


' 7.5 


85 6 


8.5 


90 2 


58 


95.3 


40 


71.1 


23.0 


57.3 


31.6 


50.4 


28.6 


58:8 ' 


32.2 


791 


19.4 


77.4 


21.3 


80.8 


13.3 


94 8 


171 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statist -s, October Employment Report, 1980 
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Chart 5 J ' ±t ' 7 

Employment Status of 16- to 24-Year-Oids Not Enrolled in School by Educational Attainment 



;. — . ; I 

^Young adults who were * I [ 

school dropouts< had lower 
.labor force participation 




Tabic 5.4 ^ - 

Employment status of sophomore and senior high school students, by school program and sex: 
>Springl9M 



/ 



School program 
and sex 



High school 
population 



Labor force 
participation 
. rate 1 



Unemployment 
rate 2 « 







Sophomores 




General * 


1,575.994 


60.0 


29> 


Males. . . 


761.907 


— ^ 


29.6 


Females 


807.813 


56.1 


28.6 


College preparatory. . 


1,175.290 


54.1 , 


25.2 * 


Males .~ . 


533.(547 


54.4 


27.9 


FemaW 


640,003 


53.7* 


23.0 


Vocatonal 

Malts 


694,007 


62.9 


29.5 


347.468 ' 


69.2 


27.1 


Females ... 


340^97 


56.5 

• 


s oc.c 






Seniors 




General V 


1.063,336 


m 


18.3 


Males 


525,253 


79,1 


16.7 


Females. , . 


538.083 


73.3 


19.9 


College preparatory. 


1,115,415 


* 73.6 ... 


17.0 * 


. Males 


539,820 


,73.5 


17.4 


Females 


575,595 


72.6 


iq 


Vocational 


702.852 


8L2 


15.6 


Males 


318,676 


85.0 s 


- 14.3 


* Females. 


384,176 


78,0 


16.7 












unemployed, participating In the labor force as a percent of thecal population of 

students. 7>-« , 

» Unemployment rate Is the number of students In the labor force who are unemployed 
as a percent of all students In the labor force. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
High School and Beyond Survey, Youth Employment Durlngjilgh Schoc:, forthcoming. 
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tabor Force Participation Rates of High School Students by School Program 



Labor force participation* 
spites vrere highest (or ' 
students enrolled m 
vocational programs and 
lowest 'for those in college 
preparatory programs. 



School program 



General 



Sophomores 



College I a 
preparatory, ' 



Vocational 




{eniors 



General 



College 
preparatory 



Vocational „ 




20 



40 



Percent 



ff^ All students 



Males 



Females 



1 

100 



NCES 
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Sophomore and senior high school students presently employed, average hours worked, and mean hourly wage, 
by sex and type of job: |pringl980 













Percentage 


Average 


Mean hourly 




distribution 


, hours worked 


waje 


Type of job 


* '* Males females 


Males Females 


Males r Females 

. 0 



Total . 
Odd jobs 
Babysitting 
Food service, 
Farm work.. 
Factory work . . 
Skilled trade . 
Manual trade 
Store clef k . . 
-Clerical work , 
"Health related . 
Other. 



Total ... 
Odd jobs . . 
Babysitting 
FooJ service. 
Farm wofi . 
Factory work 
Skilled trade r 
Manuallrade . 
Store clerk 
. Clerical work- , 
Health related 
Otr\er " 



100.0 
14.1 
2.7 
9.9 
11.4 
U 
6.6 
12.7 
7.6 
U 
J 



Sophomores 



100.0 
2.1 

14.3 

1.7 
.5 
.7 

1A 
6.7 
4.3 
1.8 
15.6 



14.8 

74 

7.8 
l9.0 
19.0 
,17.9 
17.9 
14.7 
18.2 . 
12.5 
19.5 
14.7 



10.5 

6.9 
7.4 
17.2 
13.8 
16.9 
10.1 
11.4 
16.5 
14.1 
16.0 
10.5 



Seniors 



$3.02 

Z.86 
1.77 
3.07 . 
2.90 
3.29 ' 

3.r 

3.16 
3.01 
3.17 
3,33 
3.UK 



$t24; 

2.55 
1.61 
2.88 
2.62 
3.20 
3.12 
3.05 
2.96 
3.03 
3.34 
2.92 



100.0 


100.0 


21.1 


17.8 


$3.42 


$3.13 


3.1 


.7 


^ 12.0- ' 


8.5 


3.30 


2.86 


.5 


8.8 


13.2 


9.9 


2.30 o 


2.00 < 


11.5 


, 211 


vv 21.4 


19.7 


3.32 


3.07 


7.0 - 


.9 


21.4 


17.6 - 


3.18 


2.82 


•5.3' 


1.5 


24.9 


22.9 


3.62 


3.46 


11.3 


1.1 


22.2 


' 16.8 


. 3.65 


3.32 


13.6 


1.7 


20.2 


15.0 


3.46 


3.32 


18.1 


25.0 


22.4 


* 19.6 


3.41 


3.28 


2.1- 


17.5 


19.1 


18.2 


3.52 


3 32 


2.0 


6.6 


22.4 


20,3 


3.56 


3.42 


25.5 


14.5 


20.7 


16.2 


• 3.42 


3.28 



SOURCE. US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Survey, Youth 
Employment During High School forthcoming.- * *■ 
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Characteristics of Jobs Held by High School Students 

/ 



Sophomore males were 
primarily employed In odd 
jobs and sophomore females 
in baby-sitting. The largest 
proportion of seni6rmales 
and females were employed 
is store clerks. Males 
generally worked longer 
hours and for higher hourly 
wages than did females. 



Sophomores 




— n — : — n — 

51.50 $3.00 
Wage 




"i r 

10 20 
Hours- 



1 r- 

20 40 
Percent 



Mean Hourly Waf e 



I i 
$4.50 * 

Averace Weekly Hours 



30 



r 
o 




Distribution by Job Type 

Odd I 

jobs | ■ 



Males 



Females 



60 



Baby- 
sitting 

Food 
service 



Farm 
work 



Factory 
work 



Skilled 
trade 

Manual 
trade 

-Store 
clerk 



Clerical 
work 



Health 
related 



Other 



Seniors 




— I 1 1 

$1.50 $3.00 $4.50 
0 Wage 




1 " — r~ 

10 ' 20 
•Hours 



30 






1 [— 

20 <- 40 
Percent 



I 

60 « 
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^ptfLs of bachelor's degree recipients of 1976-77 in February 1978, by nnjor field of study 
in the professions 



Major field of-study in the professions 



Occupation 



Business 
and 
management 



Education 



Engineering 



Health, 
professions 



Number 



t — - ~ 



Total ... 

' Professional, Managerial, and technical 

Business persons and managers * 

Accountants 

' Management and administration . 
Other,.. * ....... 

Educators.... , 

Elementary/secondary teachers _ 
College teachers. . 
'Other ... 

Engineers 
Civil. 

Electrical . 
Other . . 

Health professionals 
Registered nurses. 
Practitioners 
Other s 

Public affairs and services 
Social workers 
Other. . 

Biological and physical scientists 

Fine arts 

Social scientists and psychologists 
Research workers i. 
Communications / 
Computer specialists 
Technicians.* w . 
Health 

Engineering and sciences 
Other % . 

Other profwSional, managerial, technical. . 

Nonprofessional, nonmanagerial. nontechnical x ■ 
Sales s 
Clerical 
Crafts- 
Operatives 
* Laborers, including fatm 
Service 
Armed forces 
Unemployed 
Not in the labor force 



162,179 



ICO 
57 
47 v 

26 
19 

2. 

2 

1 

1 

{ 2 

(0 

(0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0) 
(0 
0 

(1) 

0> 
2 

1 * 
(0 
1 

1 

MO 
1 

(0 

*<■> 
32 
13 
13 

3* 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 



138,155 



100 
73 
4 

(0 
3 

(0 
65 
62 

1 

1 

(») 
(0 
0 

(i) 
o 
l 

r 
(i) 
i 

(0 
(0 

(1) 
• (») 
1 

(>) 
(I) 

(0 

(I) 

(0 

1 

16 

2 
9 
K 
1 

(0 
2 
I 
4 
6 



54,421 . 

Percentage distribution 

100 
74 

6 

0 . . 
6 
0 
1 

(0 
.1 
0 

58 

15 
17 
27 

0 

0 

. 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

(0 

(I) 
1 

0 
2 
3 

* o 

3 
0 
0 

12 
2 
4 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
5 
7 



61,294 



100 
84 
4 

? 
» 

3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
C 
0 

64 

43 
13 
8 

(0 
(0 

(>) 
1 

0 
0 

1 

. 0 
(0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
0 
5 

(0 
2 

0) 
0 
0 
2 
1 
4 
7 



Public 
affairs/ 
social ^ 
services 



21,106 



100 
43 

11 
0 

9 . 

2 

1 

r 
o 

0' 
4 

* 0 
0 
4 

2 

0 
0 

- 2- 
22 
16 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
♦2 
0 
1 
1 
1 

40 
4 

14 

5 
2 
2 
13 
5 
5 
6 



♦ Less than 0.5 percent. ■> 
1 includes mathematicians. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Departs, ol Education. National Cen.e, fo, Education Statistics. Survey ol Recent College G.aduates, unpublished tabulations. 
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Occupations of Recent College Graduates by Major Field of Study in the Professions 



.Recent college graduates 
•who majored in the 
professions .were more likely 
to be employed in' a closely 
related field than in a fify 
..unrelated to their college 
•majors, 



Health Professions 



Business and Managi 




foils. 



Education 



Engineering 



Business persons' 
and managers 




| Health 
1 professionals 




Public Affairs/Social Services 




Educators 




Public affairs 
, and services 




Engineers 



■ Occupation of largest proportion 
of graduates within professional, * 
managerial, and' technical fields. 

_ All other occupations within 
I professional, managerial, and 
tec* meal fields 

ct] Nonprofessional, nonmanagerial, and 
1^1 nontechnical occupations 

b 

I Armed forces 
I Unemployed 
P"! Not in labor force 

1 ■ NCES 



9 

• ERJC 
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Table 5.7 

Occupations of bachelor's degree recipients of 1976-77 in February 1978, by major field of ?*udy 
in *rts and sciences 



Major field of study in arts and sciences 



Occupation 



V * • 



Biological 
sciences 



Nimber 



Total 



Professional, managerial,^ nd technical 

Business persons and managers 

Accountants.., : 

Management and administration N " * 

"Other > . . . . - 

Educator; . 
Elementary/secondary teachers 
Co^ge teachers 
'Other ' 

Engineers 
* Civil 
Electrical " * 
Other * 

Health professionals 
Registered nurses. 
Practitioners 
.Other 

Public affairs and services 
Social workers 
Other 

Biological and physical scientists 2 
Fine Arts 

. Social scientists an* psychologists 
Research workers 
Communications 
Computer specialists %x 
* Technicians 
. Health 
Engineering and sciences 
Other 

Other professional, managerial, technical 

Nonprofessional, nonmanagenal. nontechnical 
Sales 
Clerical 
Crafts 
Operatives 

libore/s, including farm 
Service 

A/med forces 

Unemployed 

Not in the labor force* 



64,069 



100 
38 
4 
0 
4 
0 
5 

J" 
3 " 
(0 
(i) 
0 
0 
0) 

(0 
- 2 
1 
1 
0 

1 

3 
0 

(0 
! 
1 
0 

20 
U 
9 

(') 
0 
21 
4 

• 5 
4 
1 
1 
5 
1 
7 

33 



Mathematical 
and physical 
- sciences 



36,384 



100 
58 

4 

1 

0 . 
16 

5 

10 
1 

0 
1 
4 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 

1« 

13 

1 * 
* 1 

1 
0 
10 
7 
0 
7 

o' 

1 

17 

2 
9 
3 

0) 
1 
2 
5 
1 

19 



Social 
sciences 



Humanities 



Psychology. ' 



118.096 

Percentage distribution 

100 
38 
14 
1 

, 13 

(0 



6 
1 
1 

(0 
0 
0 

0) 

1 

(I) 

0 

(0 
*4 

3 

1 

(0 

t 

2 
2 
3 
1 
1 

(i) 
K 
o 
i 

32 

6 
15 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

7 

21 



88.Q63 



100 
41 



1 

7 

(0 . 

17 

12 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 . 

«0^ 
0 
4 
1 
3 
0 
7 
0 

(0 ' - 
1 " 
1 

(i) 
(0 
0 
0 
2 

34 

8 
12 

f 
3 
1 

' 5 

14 
9 

14 * 



57,840 



100 



12 

0): 
10* 

1 

7 

•5 
1 
1 

(0 
0 
0 

(»)• 

3 
2 
0 
1. 

10' 
9 
1 

0) 
(0 

1 

2 

0) 
1. 
1 
0 

1 

(0 
(0 
17 
5 

23 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

4 
20 



1 Less than 0.5 percent. , 
a Includes mathematicians. 

NOTE: Details may not .add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE. US. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Survey of Recent College Graduates, unpublished tabulations. 
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of Recent Cc3e*e Graduates by Major Field of Study in Arts and Sciences 



Recent colic*? graduates 
who majored in the arts .and' 
i cfcacet were more likely to 
be employed in fields, 
••related to their college 
najors. A larger proportion 
sf these graduates* than 
those who majored in the 
professions were not in the 
tobor force. 



60 



Biological Sciences 




Technicians 




Mathematical and Physical Sciences 



Educators 




Social Sciences 




Business persons 
and managers 



Humanities 




Educators 



Psychology 



Business persons 
and managers 




■ Occupation of largest proportion of * 
graduates within professional, managefial, 
and technical fields 

■ All other occupations within professi6nal, 
managerial, and technical fields 

■» 

pa Nonprofessional, nonmanagerial, nontechnical 
l£a occupations 

I Armed forces • 

m "Unemployed 

I I Not in labor force 



Table 5 J 



Retebo^p^of schooling to the current job of 1572 high school seniors In 1979, by educational attainment 



. Educational attainment 



Was cble to apply 
most of what t 
{earned in school 



"How did ^schooling relate to your experiences on this 1 job?" 
Experience » 



Could hate gotten 
trie job without 
the training 



Most of what I 
did on the job I 
learned in school 



Consider going to 
school ind'getting 
training a wise choice 



' * Percent having the expejience 

• Total . . 
No college, no vocational 
No college, some vocational 
less than 2 years college, novocational 
less than 2 years college, some vocational 
2-yeaf-degrw. no vocational 
2-year degree.4ome vocational 
4- or 5-year bachelor's degree 
Advanced^degree 

* Current |ob In October 107$. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center lor Education Statistics. National Longitudinal Study of the High SchopJCJ^ol 1972, unpublished tabulations 



45.9 




41.5 


.29.5 


r- 


49.1 


34.9 




50.2 


21.S 




25.5 


49.7 




40.9 


33.2 




53.9 


&• 




' 4S.6 


20.9 




34J 


46.6 




11.S 


30.7 


S 


49.6 


40.5*" 




46.5 


25.5 




47.0 


52.6 




39,7 


36.9 




'59.2 


* * 
55.5 




31.5 - 


34-2 




694 


/5.8 


1 


19.3 


' 54.9 




S0.9 



darts* » ~ 

RdftikMship of Schooling to the COtren! Job of 1972 High School Seniors in 1979 



\9J2 high school seniors 
who had some vocational 
(raining and* those with 
Advanced degrees cited 
closer relationships between 
their jobs and schooling 
.than did others. 



\ 



ERIC 



Wis able to apply 
most of what t 
learned in school 




1 r 

40 60 

Percent 



Most of what I * 
did oh the job 
I learned in school 




W/////A 




IT 
20 



"T 
40 



i 

60 



Percent 



80 



80 



No college, 
no vocational 



Tl 

100 



100 



2-year degree, 
no vocational 



77\ No college, 
some vocational 



2-years degree, 
some vocational 



Could have gotten 
job without 
training 



WMMl 




0 20 



I 

40 



T 

60 



Percent 



Consider going to school 
and getting training • 
a wise choice 



*20 



Less than 
2 years 
•college, no 
vocational 

| 4- or 5-year 
1 bachelor's 




100 




80 



I 

100 



degree 



U7\ Less than 
im 2 years college, 
* some vocational 



Advanced 
degree 



/ 



-HCES 



260 



Table 5.9 

Assessment of the high school dass of 1972 toward the need for more education jot training in order 
to obtain or advance in desired career, by Jiigh school program and educational attainment: 1979 





; a 

"Do you think you wilhieed more education, training, or schooling titan what you have 






at present in order to obtain this kind of work (work you expect to be doing when you 






are 30 years old) or to advance 3? you would like in- your job or career?" 










** 


Percentage distribution 






• * 

Estimate of 


• 








\ 


subpopulation 








Don't 


duopopuuiion 


sue 


Total 


Yes 


No 


know 
i ■ 


Total , 


2,876,613 


100.0 


52 3 


37.5 


9.3 


High school program- 








33.3 


7.7 


Academic 


1,188.902 * 


100.0 ■ 


59.1 


General 


993,527 


100.0 


51.0 


38.7 


~* 10.2, 


Vocational , y 

s 


689,173 


100.0* 


46.4 


43.0 


10.6 


touc3iKjnai anainmcnu * 








** 




No postsecondary 


* -734.160 


* 100 0 


36.0 


.51.3 


12.8 


Some vocational 


380,160 


100.0 ' 


51.1 


39.8 


9.1 


less than 2 years of college, no vocational 


236,264 


100 0 


55.3 


34.8 


9.8 


less than 2 years of college, some vocational • 


297,799 


100.0 


65.1 


26.7 


8.2 


2*year degree, no vocational 


239,635 


100.0 J * 


64.9 


28.6 


6.5 


2-year degree, some vocational 


237,952 


100.0 


63.8 


294 


6.8 


4- or 5-year bacheioYs degree 


672,998 


100 0 


60.5 


*31.6 


0 ' 7.9 


Advanced degree 


75.057 


100.0 


44.3 


49.1 


6.6 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Educat*on. National Center for Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 t< 
unpublished tabulations. 



'Chart 5*9 

; Percent of the High School Class of 1972 Citing Need for More Education in 1979 
* by. High School Program and Educational Attainment 



In 1979 more than half of 
the 1972 high school seniors 
expectedlhey would need 
more education in order to 
•meet career goals. The 
proportion was lower for 
Jhose with no postsecondary 
training and for those with 
advanced degrees. 



High School Program 



Genera! 



Vocational 



Educational Attainment in 1979 




2-year -degree, some vocational 





4- or fyear bachelor's degree 




Advanced degree 



20 



40 
Percent 



60 



I 

80 



-N^tS- 



9 

ERLC 



262 



247, 



Table 5.10 _ , . _ - - - 

Assessment of the high school dass of 197TTOward the need for more education or training in order to 
obtain or advance in desired career, by race/ethnicity > ability, and socioeconomic status (SES): 1979 



"Do you /ink you will need more educatfon.(training, or schooling than what ydu have 
at preym in orderto obtain this kind of work (work you expect to be doing wh^n you 
are 3f years olbToH^Ttlvance as you would like in your job orcareer?!' 



Race/ethniciiy 



Ability and SES levels 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 






Percent responding "yes" 




Ability 1 




<• 




lowest quartile 


70.2 


57.5 


40.4 


, Middle 2 quartiles 


79.0 


64.1 


50.7 


Highest quartile 


79.9 


81.2 


56.2 


SES' 








Lowest quartile 


68.7 


63.4 


43.5 


Middle 2 quartiles 


75.2 


59.7 ' 


50.0 


Highest quartile 


S0.0 


70.7 


5fc3 



' The general academic ability Index was derived from four base-year "Test Book 4 ' scores: vocabulary, reading, 
letter groups, and mathematics. 

l The SES index was based upon a composite score Involving 5 components, father's education, mother s educa- 
tion, parental income, father's occupation, and a household items index. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 1972, unpublished tabulations. 
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Chart 5.10 

Percent of the High School Class of 1972 Citing Need for More Education in 1979 
by Race/Ethnicity and Ability and by Race/Ethnicity and SES , ^ 



Blacks of every ability level 
and SES level were more 
likely than Hii panics or 
whites to cite the need for 
more education in order to 
meet career goals. 



Need by Race/Ettinicity and Ability Level 



Race/ethnicity:' 



Ability: 




White 



Lowest 



Middle 



Highest 



Need, by Race/Ethnicity and SES Level 



Race/ethnicity: 




SES 



Lowest 



pile 



Highest 



■v 



NCES 



Table 111 , 

Hf^h school seniors assessment of guidance counselor's influence on after high school plans, 
by high school program: 1980 



Response 



High school program 



Total 
A great deal 
Somewhat 
Not at all 
No response 

Total\ 

Gato college ^ 
Get a full-time job 

Enter a trade school or appren^ eship 
Enter the military 



Total 



Academic 



General 



Vocational 



"How much has a guidance counselor influenced your plans for after high school?" 
Percentage distribution 
100.0 . 100.0 



100,0 
10.3 
37.2 
47.9 
5.6 



11.6 

41.0. 

44.8 

2.5 



9.1 
34.5 
5U 

5.0 



"What docs your guidance counselor think you ought to do after high school?" 
Percentage distribution 
100,0 1000 



100.0 
48.0 
1.4 
4J 
.6 



68.5 
.2 
1.2 
.4 



37.4 
1.6 
4.8 
.8 



100.0 
10.3 
35.7 
47.8 
6.2 



100.0 
33.6 
2.9 
7.2 
.7 



Doesn't care 
I don't know 
No response 



6.8 
26.4 

12 8 



5.3 
17.2 
7.3 




7.6 
32.0 
16.0 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Educatlcn Statistics, High School and Beyond Survey, unpublished 
tabulations. 



Outrt5.ll 

Gttkbnct Counselor's Influence on After High School Plans 



Forty-seven percent of high 
school students felt that 
guidance counselors had "a 
great deal" or" somewhat' 1 
ivptf in influence on after high 
school plans. A nearly equal 
proportion said guidance 
counselors had no influence 
on plans. 



9 

:ERIC: 



"How much has a guidance counselor influenced your plans for after high school?" 



Not at all 



No. 
response 




i — — i I ' 7 v i * » • — T 

0 20 ' 40 60 t %m ' 

Percentage distribution 



1 1 

100 



"What does your guidance counselor think you ought to do after high school?" 
to college H* 



Get a full-time 
job 



Jiade.$chooU>r_ 
apprenticeship 



Enter the military 



Doesn't care 



I don't know 



i 



■ 



10 



v < 



~T" 

20 



30 
Percent 



40 



T" 

50 



60 



-KCE5- 



266 



251 



TaWe5,12 , > J ^ t 

Attitudes of young adults toward high school, upon graduation in 1972, and 4 years after graduation, 
and attitudes of seniors toward high sdugri in 1980, by high school program 



High school program 



Item 



Seniors in 1972: 

School should have placed more emphasis on basic academic subjects 
School did not offer enoTigh practical work experience 
School should have placed more emphasis on vocational and technic^ programs 
School provided me with counseling that helped me find employmei 
School provided me with counseling that helped me continue my educa) 

Seniors of 1972 responding in 19^6: 
* School should have placed more emphasis on basic academic subjects 
School did not offer enough practical work experience 
School should have placed more emphasis on vocational and technical programs 
. School provided me with counseling that helped me find employment 
School provided*™ with counseling that helped me continue my education 

Seniors in 1980. 

School should have placed more emphasis on basic academic subjects 
School did not offer enough practical work experience 
' School should have placed more emphasis on vocational and technical programs 
School provided me with counseling tKat helped me-find employment i" 
School provided me with counseling that helped me continue my education 



Total 




20.3 
25.6 
28.7' 
-14.7- 
25.4 



General 



Academic 



Percent indicating strong agreement 



19.0 
29.1 
31.8 
-133- 
25.9 



22.9 
20.4 
17.4 
-40.4- 
30.3 



f Vocational/ 
technical 



J0.0 


4 . 11.0 


9.3 


9.2- 


25.1 


29.4 


21.2 


26.8 


26.0 


30.6 . 


16.7 


37.2 


1 9.1 


9.1 


< 4.6 


17.3 


18.5 


16.6 


■ 20.2 


17.5 


1S.7 


16.5 

♦ 


16.7 


16.9 


24.5 


26.7 


22.9 * 


24.0 


24.8 


28.8 


18.3 


30.1 


6.7 


6.0 


4.8 


11.0 


10.4 


8.2 


13.2 ' 


8.7 



18.0 
28.2 
41.2 
-23r3- 



S4.1 



1 Oilier* from previously published data in that the earlier tabulations prorated the not*appllcable responses while these tabulations o d not 

SOURCE. U.S. Department ol Education, National Center for Education Statistics, National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 anc* High School and 
Beyond Study, unpublished tabulations. , 
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Chan 5.12 

Attitudes of Young Adults Toward High School 



More than one-quarter of 
higK school seniors in 1972 
and in 1980 strongly agreed 
with the statements that 
'school should have placed 
more emphasis on 
vocational and technical 
programs". 



High School Class of 1972 







School should have 
placed more 
emphasis'on basics 



School did not offer 
enougT) practical 
work experience 



School should have 

placed more 
■ emphasis on 

vocational programs 



School provided me 
with counseling 
KOielpe^me 



find employment 



School provided me 
with counseling 
that helped me 
continue ecucation 



High School Class of 1980 






0 10 20 30 



Percent indicating 
strong agreement 



[El Resprsejs in 1972 
| Responses in 1976 



I 1 1 1 

0 10 20 30 



Percent indicating 
» strong agreement 



H Responses in 1980 



-HCES- 



_er|c 



268 



253 



Table 5.13 „ 

'Employment status of sophomore and senior high school students, by racial/ethnic group and sex: 
Spring 1980 







Sophomores 






Seniors 








labor force 






labor force 






lUldl 


nartinnatinn 

yCt tilled UUII 


Ifnpmnlnvmpnt 


Total 


nartirinatmn 


UilCIIIUIUjIIICIIi 




ruin nla tin n 

\rJ\i\i\a UUII 


rate ' 
idle 


H rate * 
Idle 


nnntilatmn 

UUUUIdllUII 


ratP 1 
talc 


ratP ? 
talc 


All students 


3.512,055 . 


58.6 


28.1 


2,924.034 


*i5.2 


17.1 


Males 


1.677,206 ' 


62.0 


28 6 


1,404,098 


78.3 


16.3" 


Females 


1.819.599 


55.3 


27.5 


1.519.936 

„ \ 


74.3 * 


m 17.8 


Blacks 




53.8 


47.1 


n(A ACQ 

269.068 


70.3 


30.7 


Males . .' 


160.428 


58.6 


43.5 


117,185 


74.0 


27.4 


Females 


196,111 


49.4 


50i4 


151,883 


67.4 


33.5 


Hispanics 


253,714 


56 6 


37.3 


174,362 


75.1 . 


20.4 


Males 


123,001 


64.9 


33.1 


88,471 


78.7 


193 


Females * 


127,342 


483 

* 


42.4 


85,891 


i 71.5 


21.5 


Whites 


2.345,642 


59.0 


24.8 


2.093,410 


\ 75.7 


15.0 


Males . 


1,117.216 


61.4 


26.6 


1,000,735 


78.4 ' 


14.6 


Females 


I,222,5l6 


56.7 


23.0 


* 1,092,676 


75.3 


15.4 


Labor force participation rate k the total number of students, employed and unemployed, participating in the labor force as a percent of the total 



population of students. / 

1 Unemployment rate is the^imber of students in the labor force who are unemployed as a percent of aft students In the tabor force. ^ 

SOURCE. U.S. Departmentof Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Survey, Youth Employment During High 
School, forthcoming. * / 
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Chart 5.13 * \ ^ 

Employment Status of High School Students, by Racial/ Ethnic Group and Sex 



Hispanic males had the 
highest laboroforce 
participation rates among 
both sophomores and 
'seniors; The unemployment 
rate for white seniors was 
three-quarters that for * * 
Hispanics and half that for 
blacks. 



t 



Black males 



Black females 



Hispanic males 



Hispanic females 



White males 



White females 



Black males/ 



Black females 



Hispanic males 



Hispanic females 



White males 



White females 



Sophomores 




Seniors 



Labor force 
participation 
rate 



Unemployment 
rate 



100 




100 



'NCES- 



ERIC 



. 270 



255 



\ Table5,14 . o * ' * 

Employment of sophomore and senior high school students', by type of community vnd 
racial/ethnic group: Spring 1980 * 



0 




•Sophomores 






Seniors 




Type of community 


labor force 


• 






Labor force 


• 




andracial/ethmc 


participation 




Unemployment 


participation 


Unemployment 




£tOUp 


rate 






rate' 


rata t 

rate 


rata ' 
Talc 




Urban ^ 


57.9 


0 




35.5 


76.5 


20.3 


• 


Black 


57.9 






51.6 


73.2 


33.7 


<• 


Hispanic 


54.8 






44.3 


74.2 


22.6 




White 


58.7 






"25.2 


78.1 


15.0 




Suburban 


* 60.0 






27.7 


781 


15.8 




Black 


54.7 






46.6 


70.9 


27.9 




Hispanic 


584 






33.6 


73.8 


21.5 




White 


60.8 






25.5 


79,0 


14.5 




Rural * 


55 9 






24.8 


72.4 


16.8 




Black 


47.0 






3?.4 


65.1 


28.0 




* Hispanic 


57 7 






27.5 


77.3 


14.6 




White 


56.7* 






23.5 


72.8 


16.0 





ERJC 



' Labor force participation rate Is the total number of students, employed and unemployed, participating In 
the labor force as a percent of the total population of students'! 

a Unemployment rate Is the number of students In the labor force who are unemployed as a percent of all 
students In the labpr force. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond 
, Survey, Youth Employment During High School, forthcoming. 
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Chart 5:i4 f " 

; Unemployment .Rates of High School Students by Type of Community and Racial/Ethnic Grtmp 



More than one-third of 
/"black seniors in urban areas 
Jwere unemployed, compared 

with 23 percent of Hispanics 

anil 15 percent of white ' 

seniors in urban 

communities. 



Percent 
60 



40 - 



20 - 



0 J 

'Percent 
60-1 




Urban 



40 - 



20 - 



' 0 




Urban 



g| Black 



Sophomores 




Suburban 
Seniors 




Suburban 



Hispanic 




Rural 




Rural 



White 



■HCES- 



er|c 



272 



257 



TaMe5.15 . • 

Sophomore and senior high school students participating in government sponsored work programs,' by sex, 
race/ethnic* ty, high school program, family income, and type of community: Spring 1980 



Sophomores 



Seniors 



All Students 

Sex: 
Males 
Females" 

Race/ethnicity: 
Black 
Hispanic 
White - 

' High school program: 
General 

Colleger preparatory 
Vocational 

Famify income 
low t 
Middle 
High , 

, Type of community 
Urban 
Surburban 
Rural 



Cooperative 
Education 



2.6 

3.4 
1.9 

3.6 
2.* 
2.4 

23 
1.4 

M 

3.0 
2.6 
2.4 

3.0 
2.2 
3.2 



4.7 

6.4 
3.1 

6.6 
5.4 
4.4 

4.5 

2.9 
9.1 

5.7 
1.9 
3.9 



4.8 

^4.0 
63 



CETA 




Cooperative 
Education 



Work-study 



Percent participating 
5.9 1*0.4 



6.7 
5.1 

i 

16.0 
10.1 
3.7 

6.2 
4.4 
8.4 

13.4 
4.9 

30, 



9.0 
4-6 



10.5 
10,2 

12.6 
11.4 
9.7 

9.6 
43 
21.4 

12.5 
10.5 
9.2 

11.2 
10.3 
10.5 



13.0 

13.6 
12.5 

15.7 
153 
12.3 

13.0 
6.4 
24.1 

16.0 
13.8 
11.1 

133 
123 
15.0 



CETA 



8.5 
8.6 

1 

26.0 
14.7 
5.4 

9.7 
6.0 
11.5 

21.0 
7.6 
4.5 

11.8 
7.1 
*9.6 



* Three major types of government sponsored programs that provide work experience are available to high school students; (1) 
Cooperative Education is an mstructural plan that combines study at school (most often in the vocational track) with regularly supervised 
employment; t2fwortc study ts a program designed to contribute financial means, to students in need, through part time employment, and 
(3) the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

+ 

SOURCE. U.S V Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Survey, Youth Employment. 
During High School, forthcoming. , 
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High School Students Participating in Government Sponsored Work Programs 



Participation in government 
sponsored work programs 
was highest for blacks, 
students in vocational 
programs, those with low 
family income, and. those 
from urban and rural 
communities. 



Race/ethnicty: 



Black , 
Hispanic 
White 



High school program- General 

College prep. 
Vocational 



Family income: 



Low 

Middle 
Hig^ 



Type of Community: Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 



Race/ethniaty. 



Black 

Hispanic 

White 



High school program: General 0 
College prep 
. ' Vocational 



Family income- 



Low 

Middle 

High 



Type of Community. Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 




Sophomores 




10 



20 



1 — 

30 

Percent participating 
Seniors " 



40 



Cooperatire 
Education 

1 



Percent participating 

Ptfork 
StuT; 



1^ 
bO 



60 




CETA 



-NCES — 



ERJC 



274 ■ 



259 



jableS.16* , 

Percentage distribution, by type of employer, of employed sophomore and senior high school students, 
by race/ethnkity and famiiy income: SpringJ[980 



Race/ ethnicity 
BlacV 
Wisprnc 
White 

Family income 
less than $12,000 
S12.000toS20.000 
Over $20,000 

Race/.elhmatY' 
8lack . 
Hispanic 
White 

family income 
less than *12 000 
$i2 000 to $20 000 
Over $20 000 



Total 



\ 



100.0 
100,0 
100.0 

100.D 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 ; 

100.0 
100.0 
1000 



CETA or, other 
government' job 



Private 



Other 



/ 

Don't Know 



22.7 
11.5 
4.0 

15.5 
5.8 
2.7 



27.3 
13.8 

5.3 

19.1 
7.5 
3.9 



Sophomores 



17.0 
29.9 
36.9 

23.5 
' 32.8 
42.6 

Seniors 

34.9 
42.6 
58.4 

42.1 

53.6 
62.6 



32.8 
28.0 
36.3 

33.5 
37.0 
34.3 



20.6 
18.8 

20.8 
18.9 
16.8 



27.5 
30.6 
22.8 

27.5 
24.4 
20.4 



16.7 
24.7 
18.3 

18.0 
20.0 
16.7 



SOuRCE ^ S Department wt Education. National 
Employment During High School, forthcoming 



Center for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Survey, Youth 
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Chart 116 

Distribution of Employed High School Students by Type of Employer 



Black and Hispanic 
employed students were 
more likely than yhites to 
bt ^working in CITTA or 
other government jobs. 
Employed studertts from 
families with higher income" 
levels were more likely to 
Work for private employers. 



•Sophomores 



By Race/ Ethnicity 

Percent 

100 -i \~ ~ a • V ^M 



By Family Income 




Perctnt 
lOOn 



Black Hispanic White 




Less 
than 
$12,000 



$12,000 
to 

$20,000 



$20^000 



Seniors 



By Race/ Ethnicity 



By Family Income 



Percent 
100 



'69- 



Percent 
100 -i 




Black Hispanic * White 



Less 
than 
$12,000 



Type of employer 

fH CETA or other 
1 — 1 government 



Pfivate 



Other 



$12,000 
to 

$20,000 



Don't 
know 



$20,000 
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Table 5.17 

Mean reservation wage 1 and earned wage 2 of sophomore and senior high school students, by sex, racial/ethnic 
group, and employment status: Spring 1980 



Grade level, racial/ 
ethnic group, and 
employment status 



Reservation 
wage' 



Male 



Earned 
wage 2 



Ratio of 
reservation 
to earned 
wage 



Reservation 
wage 1 



Female 



Earned 
wage 2 



Ratio of 
reservation 
to earned 
wage 



Sophomores 



Black 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out of labor force 

Hispanic, 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out of labor force 

White 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out oU/bor force 





Slack 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out of labor force 

Hispanic^ 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out of labor force 

White 
Employed 
Unemployed 
ut of labor force 



$2.85 
2.SS 
2.74 

2.87- 

2.87 

2.79 

2.73 
2.79 
2.68 



$3.11 
' 2.97 
2.S3 

3.16 
2.99 
3.05 

3.08 
2.97 
3.01 



$3.00 



3.12 



3 01 



$3.35 



3.43 



3.43 



.95 
95 
91 

92 
.92 



91 

93 
89 



93 
87 



92 
87 
89 

90 
87 



Seniors 



$2.65 
2.85 
2.76 

2.81 
2.55 
2.70 

2.30 
2.51 
2.35, 

\ 

$3.05 
2.98 
2. 



2.93 
2.91 
2.91 

2.86 
2.79 
2.71 



$2.52 
2.56 
2.19 



$3.20 



3.16 



3.12 



105 
1.13 
1.09 

uo 

1.00 
1,05 

1.05 
1.15 
1.07 



95 
93 
.90 

.93 
. 92 

• 9 l 

.92 
39 
87 



* Lowest hourly w«ge students would accept while in high school. 

* Mean hotJrly wage earned by employed high school students. f 

SOURCE U.S. Department of Education. National Ceniei for Education Statistics, High School and Beyond Survey. Youth Employment 
During High School, forthcoming . „ 
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Chart 5,17 

Mean Reservation Wage and Earned Wage of Sophomore and Senior High School Students 



The lowest hourly wage 
students would accept whi'e 
in high school (the 
reservations wage) was lower 
than the average earned 
wage of employed students 
except among sophomore 
females. The reservation 
.wage for most groups of ~ 
students was lower than the 
spring 1980 minimum wage 
of $3.10. 
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Y/Y///////////////////, 
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□ Earned wage 
of employed 
students 



Reservation wage for. 

Employed 
^ students 



Hourly wage 



I Unemployed 
1 students 



(Students 
out of 
labor, force 
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Chapter 6 . 

Education of the Handicapped* 



In recent years, increased attention has been focused 
on the .handicapped students in the Nation's schools. 
Supplemental funding has been provided by tl\e 
Fed', ral Government and State education agencies to 
assist local school districts in furnishing improved, 
more appropriate services to handicapped students. 
Federal and State education agencies also have sought 
to ensure that the rights of handicapped students are 
being protected. Much of the data presented in this 
chapter was collected as part of these Federal and 
, State efforts. Recent attention has been heightened 
further by the designation of 1981 as the International 
Year of Disabled Persons. Given^the currency of inter- 
est and the availability of data, this chapter undertakes 
to examine the education of the handicapped. 

There are a number of issues -whi6h arise when one 
examines the condition of education of the handicap- 
ped. First, defining and counting the school-aged 
handicapped population are 1 problematic. Who needs 
and who is receiving special education? Are certain 
groups more heavily represented among special educa- 
tion stud<a*ts? Then there is the question of the types 
of educational settings within which the handi dipped 
of school-age are served. The further issues of isola- 
tion and integration emerge at this point. Are handi- 
capped students being educated with their non- 
handicapped peers? Are handicapped students being 
served in local schools, or are they being sent to special 
schools for the handicapped? The question also arises 
as to what types of services are being provided for 
handicapped students. Are handicapped children, 
especially those attending institutions other than their 
local schools, receiving training that will prepare them 
for outside opportunities, or are they simply receiving 
custodial care? Associated with questions of services * 
are concerns about the staff that are being allocated to 
provide # special education. This chapter begins to 
» address 'sc5me of these questions by examining data 
available through the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) 
and the Office of Special Education (OSE). 



Students Being Served. 

One major source of data on students needing and 
receiving special education is the OCR Elementary and 
Secondary Schools Civil Rights Survey. This survey 
sampled 6,049 of the approximately 11,500 school 
districts with enrollments of at least 300 students. Ac- 
cording tqjlata reported to QCR as of October 15, 
1978, the proportion of public elementary/secondary 
school students evaluated as needing special education 
service? ranged from 5 to 13 percent, depending on the 
State (entry 6.1). For the Nation, approximately 8 per- 
cent of the total 'public school enrollment was 
represented in this count of students requiring special 
education. Nationwide, fully 98 percent of the 
students requiring special education services appeared 
to participate in some special education program, 
although it was not possible. to assess the extent or 
quality of these services. There were, however, varia- 
tions among States in the percentage of students being 
served. The proportion of students identified as 
needing special education and being served varied 
from 93 percent in North Carolina to 100 percent in 
Florida, Hawaii, and Nevada* Despite, State varia- 
tions,- no regional pattern was discernible. It should be 
kept in mind that a small percentage, 5 or 6 percent, 
can be translated into thousands 6f children needing, 
but not receiving, educational services. The percentage 
of students who were served outside of their own 
school district also varied considerably. Although an 
average of 7 percent of all special education students 
participated in programs ou^ide of their own district, 
in 10 States the proportion was 10 percent or higher, 
anri in New*York and Pennsylvania the percentages 
were^2 and 25 perctfht, respectively. 
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The handicapped population of school-age received 
services in three major areas: schools operated by local 
school districts; special purpose facilities, (e.g., 
schools for the^ blind, schools for the mentally 
retarded); and vocational education facilities. The par- 
ticipation and composition of the handicapped 
population varied in different types of facilities. 
Handicapped students served in the local school 
districts were enrolled either in regular schools or in 
special education schools composed predominantly of 
handicapped students. According to data reported to 
OCR in the fall of 1978, an estimated 2.9 million were 
served by local school districts, of which 117,000 were 
enrolled in special education schools operated by their 
local school disdlct (entry 6.2). Approximately 
152,000 were served in special purpose facilities, 
operated or subsiant ; ally supported by the State. 

The composition of these schools and facilities 
appeared to be distinguished by the severity of ;the 
handicapping conditions. Students with specific 
learning disabilities or speech impairments together 
comprised nearly two-thirds of the handicapped 
enrollment in local school districts but less than 10 per- 
cent of enrollments in special schools and in special 
purpose facilities. The mentally retarded served in the 
local school districts were overwhelmingly classified as 
.educable, although those served in special schools 
were most often categorized as trainable mentally 
retarded. The trainable mentally retarded made up the 
largest single share of special school enrollment, 34 
percent, while the severely/profoundly mentally 
retarded represented the most frequent category of 
handicapped in special purpose facilities. 
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During the 1978-79 school year, about 163,000 
children were reportedly receiving educational services 
in spcial' purpose facilities, and about half of this 
number was residing in these facilities (entry. 6,3). 
Students being educated or residing in special pur- 
pose facilities showed similar disabilities, with the 
severely/profoundly mentally retarded comprising a 
larger proportion of the resident population. Among 
the children being educated, 61 percent were classified 
as severely/profoundly mentally. retarded, trainable 
mentally retarded, seriously emotionally disturbed, or 
deaf. These groups represented 72 perpeiit of che 
facilities' resident population. Whereas the specific 
learning disabled comprised one-third of. the total 
handicapped population served in local school 
districts, they made up only 6 percent of the popula- 
tion being educated and 2 percent of the population 
residing^ in special purpose facilities. The speech 
impaired, likewise, were seldom served or hemsed in 
special purpose facilities. 

Although special education students made up approx* 
imately 8 percent of regular school district enrollment, 
they comprised a smaller proportion, 5.8 percent, of 
vocational education enrollment in comprehensive 
secondary schools in the fall of 1979 (entry 6.4). 
About 5 percent of the students trained in area voca- 
tional education centers also were handicapped. 
Specific learning disabled and mentally retarded 
students were most frequently represented in the 
counts of handicapped youth in secondary school^ 
vocational programs. It is not known what proportion 
the handicapped represented of the general enrollment 
at the secondary, level. This vocational education 
percentage is even smaller when 2-year h* ' tr educa- 
tion institutions are considered; fewer the. I percent 9 
of vocational education participants at th,* level were 
handicapped. Data are not available to compare 
figures for handicapped participation in postsecon- 
dary education overall. 
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Another point of interest is the comparison of par- 
ticipation rates in various special education programs * 
by racial/ethnic membership and sex. Blacks and 
males were found proportionally more often in special 
education programs than other students. Their over- 
representation in special education programs was par- 
ticularly evident in programs that can be considered 
judgmental. That is, the judgment of administrators 
and teachers plays a greater part in the assignment of 
students to these programs than to programs for more 
clinically defined conditions (entry 6.5). Included 
among these judgmental programs were: educable 
mentally retarded, trainable mentally retarded, 
seriously emotionally disturbed, specific learning 
disabled, and -speech impaired. Males were dispropor- 
tionate represented in all fivq programs, while blacks 
were pverrepresented in the mentally retarded and 
seriously emotionallydisturbed categories. 

Two major Federal formula grant programs were 
designed to help meet the special educational needs of 
handicapped children. Public Lajv 94-142, the Educa- 
tion for All Handicapped Children Act, authorizes 
Federal funds to be used to cover the excess cost of 
educating handicapped students in the Nation's public 
schools. Public Law 89-313 authorizes Title I funds to 
be used to educate handicapped children in Stkte- 
operated institutions and programs. During school 
year 1979-80, over 4 million'handicapped persons 3 
through 21 years old reportedly were receiving special 
education under these two programs (entry 6.6). These 
data are based on State counts of all han'dicapped 
.children receiving special education and related ser- 
vices on December 1, 1979. The (founts iriclude all 
children served, whether by local school districts, in- 
termediate units, or directly by the State. * 



Environmental Conditions 

Public Law 94-142 mandates that handicapped 
children be educated with ttoir non-handicapped peers 
to the maximum extent Appropriate and that schoo^ 
districts have a continuum bf service options available 
for handicapped students. According to the most 
recent data for the school year.1978-79, 93, percent of 
the handicapped persons served under P'.L. 94-142 
and P.L. 89-313 received special education services in 
regular schools (entry 6.7). Sixty-nine percent were 
served in regular classrooms in 1978-79; another 24 
percent took instruction in separate classrooms in 
regular schools, while 4.9 percent were placed in 
separate schools. These proportions varied appre- 
ciably by State; in nine States, the percentages served 
in regular classes were significantly below the national 
average. Eight States had appreciably higher percen- 
tages served in separate classes, and five States had 
significantly higher percentages served in separate 
schools. Despite apparent State differences, little 
regional variation was discernible. 

Another major concern is with the amount of time 
special education students spend \r\ isolated classes. 
These are classes where students have a chance to 
L eract only with other special education students. 
Certainly there are a number of handicapping condi- 
tions that are more difficult to <4 mainstreaifl n than 
others. The data from the fall of 1978 show that the 
amount of, time spent In special education classes did 
vary afnong programs and thus seemed to reflect this 
consideration (entry 6.8). A majority of public school 
students in special education programs spent less than 
10, hours a week in such programs. This observation 
was true, particularly of students in speech impaired, 
specific learning disabled, visually impaired, and other 
health impaired progrartis. Mentally retarded, ser- 
iously emotionally disturbed, orthopedically impaired, 
and deaf students were much less likehao spend .nost 
of their day in regular classrooms. Tne data indicate 
that many special education children, over half m a 
million, remained in isolated settings full-time. 
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A further concern in any discussion of the education 
of the handicapped is the question of accessibility of 
school buildings to handicapped students. The major 
contention in this area has usually been over the 
• expense of altering major structural aspects of school 
building*. It is interesting that the area where the least 
progress in accessibility has been achieved is with 
restroom facilities, not in building entrances (entry 
6.9). Building entrances had the highest rate of acces- 
sibility of the four types of stnu.ural features, accord- 
ing to the fall 1978 OCR survey. The amount of varia- 
tion among the States in accessibility was sizable. New 
Mexico schools reported that 79 percent of their, 
buildings were accessible compared to the District of 
Columbia with only 14 percent. Most States located in 
the Great Lakes and the Far^Southwest areas were as 
high or higher tjian the Nation on all four accessibility 
measures. It should be clear that, although progress 
has been made in recent years to improve the acces- 
sibility of educational facilities, there are still areas 

.where accessibility is extremely limited. 
• 

- Types of Programs 

For any discussion of the types of programs being 
: offered handicapped children, there is very little infor- 
. mation on what exactly is being provided. The offer- 
ings of local school districts can only be approximated 
by examining the types of students served. From the 
data, it is apparent that severely/profoundly mentally 
1 retarded students are seldom served in local school 
districts and that provisions for these students would 
be uncommon. Beyond this information, little else is 
known ab^ut programs in local school districts. One 
drea where there is at least some information available 
is in special purpose facilities. In examining the special 
purpose facility data, one finds that most residential 
facilities attempted to offer at least some form of 
alternative placement to their students (entry 6.10). 
The most common form of alternative placement was 
to a local school district, although placements to inter- 
~ mediate educational units, area vocational education 
' centers, sheltered workshops and other facilities for 
the handicapped were also available at some facilities. 
Residential facilities operated for the orthopedically 
impahed and the specific learning disabled were least 
likely to offer alternative programs outside of their 
own institution. 



Certainly, alternative placements were not the only 
form of programs offered by special purpose facilities. 
A number of types of educational programs were 
offered within these institutions (entry 6.11). Most 
often these programs involved a combination of 
academic and specialized training, e.g., communica- 
tions skills, use of devices, etc. Over 800 facilities serv- 
ing 94,000 children provided such programs. Another 
91,000 children were served by 345 facilities offering a 
combination of academic, vocational education, and 
specialized training. Facilities providing only special 
training were also common. The type of educational 
program tended to vary according to the type of hand- 
icapped student the facility was organized to serve. 
Mentally retarded and speech impaired facilities most 
often provided specialized training programs only. 

Personnel 

Of the teaching force, approximately 200,000 were 
identified as special education teachers m 1978-79 
(entry 6.12). The 1980 OSE Report to Congress estab- 
lished the 1978-79 national need for newly trained 
spxial educators at 64,000, with a cumulative projec- 
tion of 85,000 when accounting for attrition. Greatest 
need has been identified for teachers of the seriously 
.emotionally disturbed, teachers of low-incidence 
handicapped population, such as the deaf/blind and 
the multihandicapped, and instructional and support 
staff to serve special populations. Given that % 69 per- 
cent of all handicapped children and youth are served 
in the regular classroom' environment, a compelling 
need has been identified by OSE for regular classroom 
teachers to receive specialized, training. Present OSE 
initiatives are targeted upon programming to insure 
that regular educators acquire the competencies to 
serve exceptional children appropriately. For the fiscal 
year 1980, 21.4 percent ($11,^75,000) of OSE Person- 
nel Preparation funds were obligated for the'inservice 
training of regular educators. This funding supported 
the specialized preparation of 83,000 regular educators 
and support personnel. 
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1*1*6.1 • . 

Pubtic ekmentmry/secoodary students evaluated as requiring special education, students participating, 
and students served outside of local school district: Fall 1978 



Students requiring 
spectil education 



Students participating 



State 



Total 
enrollment 



Number 



As percent 
of total 
enrollment 



Number 



, As percent 
of students 
requiring 
special 
education 



Students served outside 

As percent 
of students 
participating 
in special 

Number education* 



Total SO States and DC 

<r ' 

Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California ' 

Colorado 

Connects 

DeUware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KentuOy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Mississippi * " 

Msssoun % 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey . 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



41.836.257 

761.928 
86.307 
508.085 
442,294 
4,096.371 

549.014 

568.957 
113,564 
108,903 
1.513,285 

1.067,669 
169.602 
194,545 
£082.095 
1,108.976 

55^.075 
423.615 
686.357 
817.228 
220.653 

819,327 
1.032.891 
1,911.394 
787.671 
487,473 

883.665 
141.443 
255.438 
145813 
158.820 

1.303.151 
• 273.558 
3.035,925 
1.170.311 
97.115 

2.063.951 
539,639 
451.342 

2.019.501 
166.033 

638.574 
125.386 
863.530 
2.808.985 
320,780 

80,176 
;,054,341 
766,928 
397.620 
- 873.269 
89.674 



3,491,482 

63,773 
9,139 
40,647 
34,987 
311.183 

44,814 
64,317 
14,690 
6,762 
127,630 



32,364 
32,954 
66,901 
83.286 
18.554 

86.528 
120,046 
149.577 
72.438 
34,849 

103,420 
7.636 
21,596 
9.838 
7,646 

105.163 
19.63? 
156,093 
111.486 
7,047 

175.710 
45,699 
26,707 

148.310 
14,020 

69.244 
8,126 
103.485 
266,975 

33,107 

<U16 
73.818 
38.444 
20,335 
80.262 

7.699 



11 

13 
6 



6 

10 
8 

6 
8 

10 
10 

8 

11 
12 
8 
9 
7 

12 
5 
8 
7 
5 



7 
5 
10 
7 

9 
8 
6 
7 
8 

11 

6 
12 
10 
10 

11 

7 
5 
5 
9 

. 9 



3.409.672 

62.226 
8.884 
39/091 
34.064 
305.883 

44,274 
62.777 
13,990 
6,541 
127.121 

84.643 
9.886 
13.520 
203.512 
83,083 ' 

31,281 
31,226 
64.448 
80.845 
17.885 

84.435 
118.851 
147,901 
71,488 
34.151 

99.860 
7.537 

21,440 
9.836 
7,567 

102.761 
19.380 
153.682 
103,3^ 
6.592 

.170,888 
44.796 
25,791 

143.775 
13,682 

68.218 
7.869 
102.182 
262.214 

32,533 

8 276 
72,374 
37.845 
19.707 
78.158 

7.371 
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•Data on the total number of students requiring special education may bo underestimated In local school districts where complete Information oi 
all handicapped children is not available. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education. Office for Civil Rights, State, Regional, and National Summaries of Data from the Fall 1978 Civil Right 
< ^ >^ Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1980. 
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Chart 6.1 

Handicapped Students Participating in Special Education as Percent of Those Requiring Special Education 



From 5 to 13 percent ot 
public elementary/secondary 
school students were judged 
* in need of special education 
.'depending, on the State. 
'Participation rates in special 
^education programs of 
. students needing services 
ranged from 93 to 100 
.percent among the States. 



□ Greater than national participation 
rate (99 to 100 percent) 



[§S| Equal to national participation rate (98»percent) 
Bj Less than national participation rate (93 to 97 percent) 
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Table 6.2 

Public elementary/secondary school students in special education programs served in local school districts ■ 
and special purpose facilities, by type of program: Fall 1978 







* 


• * 


Served tn local school 
' districts 




t , 

Type of program- 






Total 
served 1 


In special education 
Total schools 2 


Served in special 
purpose educational 
facilities 



Total • 
Specific learning disabled 
Speech impaired . > 
Educable mentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Trainable mentally retarded 
Multihandicapped 
Other health impaired 
Orthopedically impaired 
Deaf 

Seriously/profoundly mentally retarded 
Hard of hearing 
Visually handicapped 
Deaf/blind 



Total ^ 

Specific/earning disabled 
Speech impaired 
Educable mental/ retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Trainable mentally retarded 
Multihandtcapped 
Other health impaired ~ 
Orthopedically impaired 
Deaf 

'Seriously/profoundly mentally retarded 
Hard of hearing 
Visually handicapped 
Deaf/blind 



Number 



3,011.251 


2,859,694 


117,328 


151,557 


994.924 


985,087 


7.159 


9.837 


856.052 


851,565 


; 2,889 


4,487 


618,884 


608,629 


20,515 


10,255 


167,055 


138,831 


18 328 


28,224 


119.338 


97,106 


39,644 


22,232 


55.089 


40,253 


12,744 


14,836 


50.226 


48.642 


3,631 


1,584 


36.973 


32,779 


9,767 


4.194 


32.890 


16,031 


2.515 


16.859 


31,946 






31,946 


25,267 


23,926 


767 


1,341 


19.212 


!4,528 


669 


4,684 


3.395 


2,317 


332 


" 1,078 






Percentage distribution 




• 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


33.0 


34.4 


6.1 


6.5 


28.4 


29.8 




3.0 


20.6 


21.3 


17.5 


6.8 


5.6 


4.8 


15.6 


18.6 


4.0 


3.4 


33.8 


UJ 


1.8 


1.4 


lu.9 


9.8 


'"1.7 


1.7 


3.1 


\A 


1.2 


1.2 


8.3 
* 


2.8 


1.1 


.6 


2.1 


11.1 


1.1 






21.1 


.8 


.8 


.6' 


.9 


.6 


.5 


.6 


3,1 


.1 


.1 


.3 


.7 



NA Not available. / 

1 Data may npt include students being served in educational facilities, other than local public schools or special purpose 
facilities. 

2 Schools composed of 90 percent or more special education students. 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

SOURCE. U.S. Department o' 'lucation, Otfice'for Civh Rights, Sfafe, Regional, and National Summaries of Data from the Fall 
1978 Civil Rights Survey of £ *ntary and Secondary Schools, 1980, and unpublished tabulations. 
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Ckart 6 J 

Special Education Students Served in Local School Districts and Special Purpose Facilities 



The composition of the 
.handicapped enrollment in 
local school districts, in 
speoial schcols' operand by 
.the local district, or in 
special purpose facilities 
varied appreciably by the 
severity of the handicap. • 
•Students with specific 
learning disabilities or 
speech impairments together 
.comprised nearly two-thirds 
of me local school district 
handicapped enrollment but 
less than 10 percent of 
enrollment in special schools 
and in special purpose 
facilities. 



Total Served 



All other 



Educable 
mentally retarded 




\ Specific learning disabled 



Speech impaired 



Served in Local School Districts • 
Total . In Special Education Schools 



All other 



Educable 
mentally 
retarded 




Ail other 



Speojic 
v^X learning 
"^disabled 



Trainable 
mentally 
retarded 



Speech impaired 




Seriousjy 
emotionally 
disturbed 



Educable 
mentally 
retarded 



Served in Special Purpose Facilities 



All other 




Seriously/profoundly 
mentally retarded 



Seriously emotionally disturbed 



Trainable mentally retarded 
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ChBdrett educated and itsMing In special purpose facilities, by type of handicap: School year 1978-79 



Children being educated Resident children 



Percentage Percentage 
Type of handicap Number distribution Number distribution 



Total 


162.586 


100.0 


87.787 


100.0 


Severely/profoundly mentally retarded 


31,946 


19.7 


26.360 


30.0 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


21,224 


17.3 


. 18,488* 


21.1 


Trainable mentally retarded 


22,232 


13.7 


7,217. ' 


8.2 


Deaf 


16 t 859 


^ 10.4 


10,778 


12.3 


Multihandicapped 


14,136 


9.1 


7,672^ 


8.7 


Other children 


11,029 


6.8 


4,734 




Educable mentally retarded 


10.255 


6.3 


4,706 


5.4 


Specific learning disabled 


9.S37 


6.0 


* 1,803 


2.0 


Visually handicapped 


4.6S4 


2.9 


3,493 


4.0 


Speech impaired 


4,487 


2.7 


276 


.3 


Orthopedicaify impaired 


4.194 


2.6 


930 


1.1 


Other health impaired 


1.584 


1.0 


342 


.4 


Hard of hearing 


1,341 


8 


209 


2 


Deaf/blind 


1,078 


7 


779 


.9 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office for OH Rights. 797579 Special Purpose Faculties Civil Rights 
Survey. 1980. 
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Chart 63 

CkBdftn Educated and Residing in Special Purpose Facilities 



In special purpose facilities. 
61 percent df the children 
being educated and 12 
percent of the children in 
residence were classified as 
severely/profoundly 
retardW, trainable mentally 
retarded, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, or 
deaf. 



Se\-3rery/profoundry mentally 
retarded 



Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 



Trainable mentally retarded 

Multihanoicapped 
Other children . - * 
Educate mentally retarded 
Specify learning disabled 



'Visuaty handicap 



Speech impaired 
Orthopedically impaired 
Othef health impared 
Hard of hearing 
Deaf/Wind 



Children Educated 




i 1 1 n 

0 10 * 20 30 40 
Number, in thousands 



ChMdren Residing 




V 



10 



20 



30 



1 

40 



Number, in thousands 
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Ri2d^p<d earoUmeot In vocational programs in comprehensive secondary schools, area vocational 
education centers, and 2-y«ar higher education institutions by type othandkap: F*ll 1979 



Type of handicap 



All schools 



Comprehensive 
secondary schools 



Area 
vocational 
education 
centers 



Z-year 
institutions 



Number 



Total enrollment 
v Total handicapped'enrollment 

f Specific learning disabled 
Speech impafred . 
Mentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Othsr health impaired 
Multihandicapped / 
• Orthopedically impaired , % 
Hard of hearing 
^Oeaf 

Visually handicapped 
Oeaf/blmd 



Total handicapped enrollment 

Specific learning disabled 
Speeclrimpaired 
„ Mentally retarded 
Seriously emotionally disturbed 
Other health' impaired 
Multihandicapped. v. 
Orthopedically impaired 
Hard of hearing 
Deaf 

Visually handicapped " » 
Deaf/blind 





4.594,388 


2.269.031 


. • 570,364 * 


1,754,723 




, 164,385 


130,589 


30.486' 


3.340 , 




59.537 


' 48.056 


11.157 


/ 324 




4,496 


> ' 3.746 


639 « 


i 111 




58.961 


'48,513 


10,256 


192 




' 12,014 


9.601 


2.209 v 


198 




9.710 


6.345 


2,577 


788 ' 


* 


4.335 


3,004 


995 . 


336 




4.784 


3,146 


750 


888 




4.424 


3.551 4 


704 


169 




1.595 


1.111 


403 


81 




4,258 


3.283 


766 


209 




* 271 


227 


30 


14 



3.5S 

1.30 
.10 

1.28 
.26 
.21 

,09 
.13 
.10 
.03 

• .09 
.01 



.Handicapped as percent of total enrollment 



« 5.76 


5.34 . 


.19 


2.12 


1.96 


.02 


.16 


.11 


.01 


2.14 


1.M * 




.42 


.04 


.01 


.28 


.45 


.04 


.13* 


.17 


.02 


.14 


.13 


.05 


•K 


.12 


.01 


.05 


. .07 


.00 


.14 


.13 


.01 


.01 

• 


.01 


.00 









NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Fall. 1979 Vocations! Education Civil Rights 
Sutvey*, unpublished tabulations.^ 
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Chut 6.4 ^ 

H andi ca pp ed EnroDmcnt in Vocational Programs as Percent of Total Enrollment 



Handicapped students 
comprised about 6 percent 
,of the enrollment in 
vocational programs in 
comprehensive high schools 
and about 5 percent in area 
vocational education centers. 
15 comparison, they 
represented less than 0.2 
percent of vocational 
enrollment in 2-year . 
institutions .of higher 
(education. * 



Percenfof total enrollment 
8-i . 



7.- 



6 - 



4 - 



3 - 



2 - 



1 - 





1 



All schools 

| Atlother handicaps 

Mentally retarded 
HI Specific learning disabled 



Comprehensive « 

secofWary 
* schools 



Area vocational 
education 
centers 



i. 



2-yeai 
institutions 
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Table 6.5 

I>bHc elementary/secondary school students participating in selected special education 
profnuns, by sex, radal/rthtilc group, and region: Fall 1978 



Rgpri and typt of proppm 





Mate 


i Female , 


-100 * 


• 

51 


49 


100 


66 


34 


100 ' 


» 


. 41 


lbo 


57 


43 


100 


7$ 


24 


100 


72 


2t 


100 


62 


38* 


100 


51 


* 49 


100 


67 


33 


100 


• 59 


41 


100 


57 


43 


100 


D80 


26 1 . 


100 


73 


27 


100 


63 


37 


100 


51 


* 49 


100 


66 


34 


100 


62 


38 


° 100 


57 


43 


iw 


78 


• 22" 


100 


71 


29 


lfYI 


63 


37 


100 


51 


49 


100 


. 67 


33 


100 


62 


38 


100 . 


58 • 


42 


KYI 


• 77 


23 


KYI 


73 


27 


lfYI 


63 


37 


100 


51 


49 


100 


63 


37 


100 


55 


45 


100 


55 ' 


45 


lfYI 
IW 


7) 


29 


lfYI 


70 


30 * 




60 


40 


100 


51 


49 


100 


67 ' 


33 


* 100 


58 


42 


100 


55 


44 


100 


. 76 , 


24 


100 


72 


- <28- 


100 


62 


' 38 


100 


52 


48 - 


100 


56 


34 


100 


58%. 


42 


100 


60 


40 


100 


74 


26 


100 


•69 


31 


100 


62 * 


38 


f rounding. 







Mute 1 



Black 1 



Hispanic 



Asm 

American 



Total 50 State and DC 
Enrolment 4 . % > 
Total special education . 
Edycable mentally retarded 
Tra*abte menial retarded, 
SenousJy errorjorujry disturbed 
SperfeM* disabled. 
Speech mpeired 

Northeast 

Enrolment,. 

Total special educabon . 
Eduttbaj i m entaly retarded 
Tratf^rrwitjly retarded, 
Sanou^y irnotonatj Disturbed 
Spctolar^dcacW.' 
Speech tTTpelred , 

Border vState and D t _ 
EnMlment «\ 
Total speiieleducabon- 
t EducaNerwn^ retarded 
Trwr^nwr^ retarded, 
Sw^emobci^ORtutwj 
SptcmclevTiinf disabled. 
Speech in 



SouuV • % 

EproJaTwnt, 

Total sped* education 
Edueabte nwtaly rerjrded . 
Trainable mentafy retarded 
SeriousfyerrcbonelyAsturtwi 
Sp^teerni* disabled, 
Speech iripeired 



Enrolment. * 
Totel'spec* education 

Educate mer^ retarded 

Trainattementaly retarded. 

Serbi^emotjcflalyosturbed 
■ Specmtieviunc disabled/ 

Speech impaired 

West 4 
, Enrolment , 

Total **oal t 'xabon" 
Mt g W e raa^lf la rded 
Tjrfibierrwtaly retard. 

\ Sp^ ajarr^ ^sabled 
\ Speech tnpeced 

AajsWrlnrw 

Enrolment, , 

Total spaoal education 

Educate rne^ retarded 

Trainable mental nMed . 

Seriou^iTOt>oMd»sbrted 
§ Specrfc Searninf efebfcd. 

Speech mpeirad 



• Noofltoptnlc. 



SOURCE: U-S. Departmeotc 
'Schools. 1980. 



Percentage (tetntoton 



75 
71 
56* 
64 

a 

75 
77 

79 
79 
66 
{7 
57 



16 

21 
3t 
27 
2* 
15 
IS 

13 
16 
26 
23" 
33- 
11 
9 



7 
6 
5 
7 
f 
I 
S 

6 
5 
8 
10 
10 
3 
3 



1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

'0' 

I . 



79 


18 


■ 
i 


1 


75 


. 22 


1 i 

* i 


o 


68 


30 


« u 


q 


75 


23 


* 1 


q 


72 


* 27 ■ 


J 


ft 
u 


11 


% 25 




o 


84 


13 


I 


1 


65 




7 


0 


57 


36 


7 


0 


36 


60 


3 


0 


*49 


M3 


7 


0 


64 


32 


4 


0 


65 * 


• 23 


11 




65 


28 


7 


1 


85 ' 


* 11 


2 


1 


83 


13 


2 


1 


72 


25 


2 


■0 


84 


13 


2 


0 


77 


20 


2 


0 


&7 


• 9 ' 


2 


0 


89 


7 


2 


1 








72 


7 


16 * 


3 


72 


7 


16 


2 


65 


10 


20 


1 


70 




16 


2 


75 




11 


1 


74 


t\ 


15 


1 


71 




. 18 


4 


39 


2 


5 


47 


38 


3 


/ 7 


34 


21 


3 


8 


47 


3! 


1 


8 


50 


40 


3 


6 


31 


37 


3 


8 


35 


65 


• 2 


2 


12 



I. 
1 

I 

1 
1 

I 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2' 
2 
2 
1 
0 
2 

2 ■ 

P 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

\ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
4 

3 
2 
3 



21 
9 
20 
18 
19 



J 76 
ERJC 
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Special Education EnroBmca^by Sex and Racial/Ethnic Group 



Male students and black 
students represented a 
disproportion*! share of 
special education 
enrollments. Males 
comprised torec- fourths of 
all studentTin. programs for 
the seriously emotionally 
disturbed and blacks made 
up more than twice their 
>rop6rtiouar share of 
enrollment in programs for 
the educable mentally 
retards 



Percentage distribution 
loo n 



80 



60 - 



40 



20 - 



0 -J 



Percentage distribution 
100 



80 - 



60 



40 



20 



0 -» 




Total Educable 
enrollment mental!/ 
retarded 



Trainable* Seriously Specific Speech 
mentally emotionally learning impa ; red 
retarded disturbed . disabled 



NCES 



Handicapped poautation 3 to 21 years oMreeiving special education and related services, as reported by State 
. agencies under PX. 94-142 and. P.L. 89-313, by type of handicap: School year 1979-80 * . 













Type of handicap^ 




Combined 


P.L94-142 1 
« » * 


P.L 89-313** 


i 

Percent of 
3- to 21* 
year-old 

Total ' , population 


.Percentage 
distribution 
of handicapped 


Percent of * 

. 3-to 21- 

' year-old 
Total population,- 


Percent of 
3- to 21- 
year-oldl 

Total ' population-; 



Total - - 4.035.685 

Specific learning disabled . . , 1,281,395 

Speech impaired . , \ * * ' lelM,973 

Mentally retarded * WW? • 

Seriously emotionally disturbed 330,999 

Other health impaired ^ „.,....... ; 106,287 

Orthopedically impaired**! .» . , . 66,243 
Multihandicapped; ' 51.323 

Hard of hearing „ „ ; \ fc . . . r 41,383 

-Visually handicapped 32,676 

Deaf...:... <M* 9 

Deaf/blind 2,578 



8.25 
2.62 
2.43 
* T80, 
* % ' .67 
.21 
.13 
.12 
.08 
\ .06 
.08 
.00 



100.0 
3h7 
29.4 , 
21.8 
b\Z 
2.6 
1.6 
1.5 
1.0 
.8 
1.0 
.0 



3,802.511 
1,265,872. 
1,180,162 
■ 768,840 
295,811 
102,407 
56,147 * 
52,458 
37,466 
22,659 
19.114 
1,575 



7.78 
2,59 
2,41 
1.57 

.60 

.20 

.11 

ao* 

.07 
.04 
.03 
,.00 



233.174 
* 15,523 
8,811. 
112,899 
35,188 
3,880 ' 
10,096 
' 9,465 
3,917 
10,017 * 
22,375 
1003'. 



0.47 
.03 
.01 
23 
\07* 
.00. 

' .02 
.01 
^00 
.02 
.04- 
.00 



' Refers to the Education for all Handicapped Children Act and provides formula grants to the States for the provision of free and appropriate educa : 

tlon for the handicapped population, 3 to 2t-years bid. » • 

2 Amends Title I and provides aid for the handicapped in State owned or operated facilities. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Special Education, unpublished tabulations. • ' «, - » * 



Chart 6.6 



Handicapped Population 3 to 21' Years Old Served Under P.L. 9*142 and P.L. 89-313 



The specific learning • 

disabled and the [speech 2 

impaired represented the two 
largest groups served under 
P.L. 94-142 arid P.I,. 89-313 
combined. Mentally retarded 
persons comprised the third 
largest grouj) served under 
P.L. 94-142 and represented 
almost one-half of- ^ 
participants provided for by 
P.L. 89-313. 



7 



Soecific 
learning disabled 



Speech impaired 



Mentally retarded 



Seriously disturbed 



.Other health impair/ed 



Orthopedicaily 
v impaired 




b 



Multihandicapped 



Deaf 



Hard of hearing 



Visually handicapped 



Deaf-blind 



3$ 



0 



"1 c 1 1 1 1~ 

2 4 6,8 .10.12 

Population served in millions 



0} Served under P.L 94-142 
I' Served under P.L 89r313 



i 

14 
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Percent of handicapped population 3 to lljeus old served under 1{ A. 94-142 and P.L. 8M13, , 
by educational environment and State: School year 1978-79 j 



Stite 



0 



Total 50 States and 0C. 

Alabama * 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Alfcansas 

California. a 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia m 

Hawaii 
'Idaho. 

Illinois/ 
-Indiana x 

Iowa . 
Kansas. 
Kentucky 
Louisiana " 
• Maine \ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada* 
New Hampshite 
New jersey 
New Mexico „ 

New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota " 
Ohio 

Oklahoma . 



Total 



Oregon 

Pennsylvania - 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
% South Dakota 

^ Tennessee 
• Texas. 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



Regular' 
classes 



Separate 
classes 



Sepafate 

schools 



" Other 
environments 



lOCO 

ioo.o 

* fob.o 
ioo.o 

100,0 

* 1000 
100.0 
100.0 

. 1000 
1000 

100.0 • 
100.0 
v 1000 
1000 
100 0 ■ 

1000 
, 100 0. 
100 0 * 
1000 
100 0 » m 

100.0 
1000 
100.0 
1000 
100.0 
100,0 

1000 

100,0 

100.0 

1000 

1000 y 

1000 

i 1000 * 
/ 1000 
•1000 
1000 
1000 

1000 
1000 
100.0 
100,0 
1000 

100,0 

1006 

1000 
10OO 
1000 

100.0 
100/* 
100 u 
100.0 



Percentage distribution 
$14 23.7 



J 



49 

2.5 
1.4 

36 ' 
7.2 . 
1.1 

NA 

32 

•:oj 

•24.9 • 
NA 

1.2 
'4 2 

9.0 

4.5 
* .9 

.2.0 
•14.4 
•104 
6 2 
52 

24 
7.4 

.7 
66 
NA. 
NA 

35 
2.2 
6.7 
6.1 
34 
NA 

5.7 
39 
NA * 

6.2 

••o 

1.4 

' 3.5 
5.5 
.7 
6.4 

62* 

1.885 

-52 

3.0 

5.8 

4,5 
» NA 
2.8 
32 



20. 

••.-2 
•M 

32* 

2.9 

1.2 

NA 

1.3 
.7 

••7.2 
*NA 

« 

2.9 
1.3 ■ 
••4 

••.o 
••.o 

.6 
2.6 
2.8 
1.6 
2.4 

♦38 
>.8 
1.6 
•4.9 
NA 
NA 

2.1 
♦•.0 
•36 
•5.1 
•5 2 

NA 

2.3 
•36 
NA' 



2.4.. 
2.0 
2.5 
1,6 
••.0 

1.2 
2.6 
32. 
2.2 
.9 

.8* 
NA 

8 
2.4 



• Value is greater than one standard deviation above the national mean. 
•• Value'ls greater tharrone standard deviation below the national mean. 
NA Not available. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals because of rounding, 

SOURCE: U.S/ Department of Education, Office for Special Education, unpublished tabulations. 
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C*art 6.7 * 

Percent of Handicapped Population Served in Regular Classrooms Under P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 89-313 



Ovcr*two-thirds of the 
handicapped population 
saved underP.L. 54-142 
and P.L. 89-313 received 
instruction in regular classes'. 
Thfc proportion varied by 
State from 34 percent in 
"Wyoming to 88 percent in 
Illinois. 




Percent in regulatxlassrooms % 
significantly above national average 

Percent in regular classrooms above national 
average but not significant' 

Percent in tegular classes below national 
average -but not significant 



■ Percent jn regular classrooms * 
significantly- below national average 

tiA Not available - 
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taiy/sccondary school students participating in special edncation^rognuns, 
! spent per week in program and type of handicap: Fail 1978 1 



Typ€o!Jjamll 





Students 

in rtf(v?fam' 

III pIVflOHl 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


* Number 


Percent 


2,807.352 • 


J.595.632 


57 ' 


560,633. 


20 


650.087 ' 


v 23 


969,843 


596.029 


61 


247,072 


25 


126,742 


13 


835.620 


801,804 


96 


16.391 . 


2 


17,425 


2 


599.391 


, 89,600 


15 , 


236.756 


39 


273,035 


. 46 


135.875. 


41.673 


. 31 v 


^ 30.085 


22 


64.117 


47 


94.755 


;«.54l 


3 


7.011 


7 


85,203 




46.091 


27.466 


60 


' 3.069 


7 


15,556 


34 


39.258 


4.272 




' 5.824 


15 


29.162 


74 


31.785 


v 8.929 


28 


3,912 


12 


18.944 


» 60 


22,933 


12.69? 


55 


4.283 


19 


5,960 


.26 


15.370 


1.901 


» 12 


3.664 


'24 


9.805 ' 




14.175 


8.701 ' 


- 61 


2.347 


* '17 


3.127 




2.256 


1.026 


45 


219 


,10 


1.011 





Total 
w "« • 

Specific learning.disabled , 
> Speech impaired \. 
t Educable mentally" resided 

Seriously emotionally disturbed 

Trainable mentally retarded . 

Other health impaired ^— r 21 

Multihandicapped . 

Orthopedically impaired 

"Hard of bearing „, 

Deal 

Visually handicapped . 
Deaf/blind 



NOTE Details may not add to totals because of rounding. , * 
'Data Include only those Students served on local school campuses. - **** 

SOURCfcUS. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, Sfafe, Regional and National Summaries of Data from the Fail 1978 Civil Rights 
Survey of Elementary and Secondary Schools. 1960. • 
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Chart &8 

AmKMWt of Time Spent bipedal Education Programs by Type of tiaadkap 



A majority of all x - 
handicapped students spent 
leu than 10 hours a week in 
special education programs, 
. but this varied considerably , 
by the type of handicap^ - 
Mentally retarded, seriously, 
emotionally disturbed, 
ortbppedkally impaired, and 
deaf-students were far less 
likely to spend most of their 
day in regular classrooms. 
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Total 



Specific learning 
, disabled 



Speech impaired 



EducaNe mentally 
retarded 



Seriously emotionally 
disturbed 



Trainable mentally 
retarded ' 



Other health 
impaired 



Multihandicapped 



Orthopedicatly 
. .impaired' 



Hard of hearing 
Deal 

Visually handicapped 
Deaf/blind 




1 




SI 



.-/'fry o 




20. 



i 

40 



T 

60 



~~r~ 
60 



;oo 



Percentage distributton ol students 
.03 less than 10 hours per week . 
| More than 19 hours per week, less than full-time 
H Full-time 
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Table'6.9 

Pabttc etaestavyfccofriary schools with architectural features to accommodate the needs of 
pkyricaljr tu^dfcwed students: Fall 1978 



* 

State " • 


Accessible 
botWmg 
entrances 


* 

Accessible 
classrooms 


Accessible 
science 1 
tabs % 


Accessible 








Percent 












- ^ToCalSOSUtesaAdOa 


<*S0 


St 


51 * 


2fi 


Alabama 


a 


51 


51 


42 


Alaska 


47 


fit 


52 




„ ' Anfoftl 


.to 


73 


57 


a 


ATkan$as 




(1 


St 


42 


California 


It 


f) 


« 52 


27 ■ 


# * Colorado • 


ST 


IS 


4fi 


30 


Connecticut * * 


SO 


fit 


50 


2fi . 


Delaware 




* Sfi 




20 " 


Distrtaol Columbia. * 


14 


so 


*9 


4 


, Florida. 


74 


42 


3fi 


41 ♦ 


K » 

Georgia . 


». -| 


St 


A\ ; 


• 22 


« Kmrait . - 


SO 1 


41 


50 * 


2fi 


Idiho 


(5 * 


55 


55 


23 


Minors 


• 4fi 


57 


53 - 


lfi 


Indtiaa 


SO 


St 


5) 


27 












low) 


' St 


- 57 


47 


23 


* tons** , 


fit 


Sfi 


4fi 


25 ' 


* » Kentucky * 


57 


47 


42 


24 


" " . Louisiana \ 




44 


44 " 


12 


Maine * * / 


43 


(7 


\53 


lfi 


.Maryland 7 




fit 


55 


« 


MissichirttttJ 


41* 4 


x St 


55 


21 


Michigan 


€1 


fi4 


52 


29 


Minnesota 


70 


fi3 


53 


31 


" Mrssissippi ' 


12 


52 


< 52 


27 


« 

Missouri 


(0 


(1 


S3 


23 


MOAtlRI 


(5 


St 


* 50 


2t 


Nebraska 


74 


(5 


54 


2t 


Nevada 


72 


24 




2; 


New Hampshire 


4$ ' 


• 57 


35. 


72 


* New Jersey 


44 


52 


45 


17 


- New Mexico 


79 


74 


Sfi 


45 


New York 


- 41 


51 


4a 


& 


North Carotin* 


IS 


SO 


* "4! 


34 


K ' ' North Dakota" 


tl ' 


fit 


Sfi 


39 




S4 


55 


" 41 


20 


Oklahoma 


71 


. fil 


SO 


30 - 


Oregon 


75 


75 


* SO 


27 • „ 


Pennsrtrania 


52 


Sfi 


51 


2fi 


« Rhode Island v 


* a 


(5 


49 


21 


South Carolina 


St 


*S0 


57 


29 


* South Dakota 




5* 


59 


19 


Tennessee- 


55 


52 


51 


23 


Tens 


(1 


5f 


59 


34 


Utah 


St 


70 


49 . 


27 


Vermont 


(2 


* (9 


S4 


42 


\ Virginia 


St 


Sfi 


51 


22 


Washington 


74 


71 


52 


- 31 


West Virginia /* 


44 


4) 


3! 


17 


Wisconsin I 


It 


(0 


57' 


* 3t 


Wyoming •* • 


11 


(7 


47 • 


21 



4 



• • * SOURCE: U.S.' Department oPEducatlon, Office for Civil Rights, State. Regional, and 
'National Summaries of Data from the Fall 1978 CMI Bights Survey of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1980. 



Chart 5.9 \ 

ActmOtiky to Handicapped Students of Public 




Ury/Secondary Schools by State Compared to Nation 



At least a majority of public 
ekroentiry/ secondary . 
schools provided building 
entrances, classrooms, and 
science labs accessible to the 
physically handicapped, 

; /although most made no 
: accotjimod*lion inproviding 

^^ccessible toilet facilities. 
• Most States located in the ' 

-{Great Lakes and the Far 
Southwest areas rated as 
'high or higher, than the 
Nation on all four 
accessibility measures. 

6 
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j | At Of above Nation on al! 4 accessibility measures 
£vj At or above Nation on 3 accessibility measures 
| At or above Nation on 2 accessibility measures 
H Al cr abov ? Nation on 1 accessibility measure 
| Below Nation on al! 4 accessibility measures 
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T*!ite6.10' f. < 
Alternative oiitanents orovfded bv residential special Duroose facilities, by type of facility: 
School yetir 1978-79 . ■ • 


• 


■ 




1 •■ 

\ 

* \ 

. i 




< 








♦ * ' : 


i 

* i 
v . Type of facility • \ 


< Local 
school 
district 


Intermediate 

CuUtdHUII 

-unit 


Area . * 

vocational 
* • 

' prfiiMtmn 1 Shpltered 

tenter^ ' ' workshop m Worfc 


Other 

facility '« 
i i 


All 
other 


i • 

\ None 


•• 

• • * ' V ' 






* Number of facilities 


r 




■ - ' ' t 


, - Total 


4}3 


99 


104 * * 135 134 


ii2 


65 


m 


Mentally retarded 


124 


45 


' 15 * 69 27 


63 


24 


- 90 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


1)1 


. 30 


50 " 30 48 


33 


v 17 


152 "* 


Deaf, blind, hard of hearing. _ 
deal/Win^ - • j. 


36 


5 t * 


* \ ; 

1 ft 17 1A 

19 -1/ oil 


6 


6 


37 


, * Ofthopedicall^|^aired 


2 


: o 


«0 0 0 


- 0 


1 


12 . 


•Specific learning disabled * • 


3 


. ' o 


1 0 0 


0 


^2 




Other children ' « \ 


20 


5 


M 4 8 * 




6 


*42 . 


100% Muitthandicapped * 


e 11 


1 


1 ' • 5 2' 


0' 


1 


12/ 


Mentally retarded and 
* * seriously emotionally disturbed * 


■ A 


7 


8 6 12 


2 


3 


/ 16 • 


Speech impaired 


o ; 


0 


0 0 • 0' 


0 


0 


0 • 


. Other health impaired 




o 1 


0 0*0 


A 0 


" P 


1 


Uncfassifrabte 


29 , 


• 6 


3 4 J 


4 




* ?0 _'_ 








SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil RlghK 19 7879 Special PurpQSeFactllties CMI Rights Survey. 1980 
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AhermUive Placements Provided by Residential Special Purpose Facilities * 


■u ... 




1 








<*• 


Residential special purpose 
5 facilities most frequently 
• s provided placements to local 
school districts. Many also 
offered, placements in work 
H settings and irt sheltered . 

' wnrif chnnc a If Kim i ok «■» 
wwjfcs*iup5| allilvUgn a 

' sizable number provided no 
alternatives outside of their 
own institutions. 








« 

Placements with: 




» * 

<i ) 




1 e 
Local school district 




• 














Intermediate 
education unit * 

t 




» 














* 


Area vocational * 
education center. 






• 




9 




> 
















- Sheltered workshop 




^ - 




-/ 










> * 


I 

Work J 








* 












Other handicaooed 

facilitjr* 


















; 7 












All other 








i 
l 










f 

i 
\ 

■ • \ 

\ 










None 
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0 100 


1 1 1 1 

200. 300 400 500 
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Table6.il S . 
Services provided in special purpose facilities, by type of facility: School y«tr 1978-79- • 



Type of facility 


Academic 
only 


Vocational 
_education 
only 


Special 1 
training 

- only — y 


Academic and 
^/vocational 
' education 


Academic 
and special 
trainirtf 


Vocational 
education and 
special training 


Academic, vocational 

education, and 
. . special Vaininf 


foul 

.Number of "facilities 
Children 


8.344 


11 

263 


y 

577 
38.936 


a 

4,737 


122 

93.606 


ii 

3.854 y 


345 

91.248 


Mentally retailed 
Number of facilities 
Children 


6 

233 


57 S 


/ 

« 358 
27.9/9 


t 8 
519 


240 
27.734 


V 35 
2.213 


108 
23.976 



Seriously emotionally 

.disturbed 
Number of facilities 
Children 

Deaf, blind, hard of 
hearing deaf/ blind 
Number of facilities 
Children 

Orthopcdically impaired 
Numbe? ef fac&Des 
Children 

Specific learn inj disabled 
Number of facilities 
Children 

Other children 
Number of facilities - 
ChtWrel 

' 100% Multthandapped . 
Number of facilities 
^Wrtn 

Mentally retarded and.* 
seriously emotionally • 
disturbed * ■ 
Number of facilities . 
Children 

Speech impaired 
Number of facilities* 
Children \ 

' Other health impaired 
Num ber of facilities 
Children""" 



104 
4.331 



I 

226 



!77. 



Undassjfiatrfc — 

Number of facilities 
Children t* 



18 
2.326 

0 
0 



, 5 
120 

0 
0 

4 

163 



11 

768 



1 

17 



1 

170 



1 ^ 



25 
545 



12 

1095 



411 

2 

93 



14 
1.447 

25 
984 



20 
1.004 

18 
1.110 

1 

23 

94 
4,245 



28 
1.484 



2 

387 



1 

131 

- 13 
1.581 



1 

250 



',5 
385 



264 
21.864 



51 

12.179 



23 
2.690 

55 
6.651 

24 

3.240 



30 
3.661 



22 
3.031 

10 
894 

1 

114 

102 
11.548 



3 

80 



1 

74 



0 



1 

225 

•o 

0 

0 
0 

12 
1.262 



81 

13.365 



.62 
33.937 \ 

5 

1.088 

13 
4.340 

* 7 
1.660 

4 

584 



28 
3.196 

. 0 , 
0 

1 

51 

36 
9.051 



SOURCE. U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, 1978 79 Special Purpose Facilities Civil Rights Survey, 1980. 
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Ctart6.ll ,y 
Academic, Vocational Education, and Special Training Services Provided by Special Purpose Faculties 



Special purpose facilities 
most often offered academic 
&nd specialized training, 
although facilities providing 
specialized training only 
were also fairly common. 
Facilities offering all three 
types of services— academic, 
vocational education, and 
special training— were the 
third most common. 



Academic only 



Vocational education 
only 




• / 



Special training only 



Academic and 
vocational education 




Academic and 
special training 



Vocational education 
and special training 



Academic, 
vocational education, 
and special training 



\ 1 1 — 7~r n 1 1 1 i i i 

0 tOO ' 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 
* Number of facilities providing services 
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t Personnel (ia fuM-time-equivalents) employed to meet the full educational opportunities 
goal for handicapped children, aggregate United States: School year 1978-79 



V 



Program 



Teachers 


Resource 


itinerant/ 


'of special 


.room 


consulting 


classes 


- teachers 


teachers 


inn 


'SI 088 


21,569 


AC 423 


23,288 


1,211, 




37.748 


3,468* 




7 087 


974 


* 3 ?71 


1,981 


440 






362 


2,137 


1,527 • 


551 


2,682 


/ 4 .°. 61 


12,362 


2,847 


' 1.031 


988 


2,677 


1,199 


1,358 > 


1,008 


i,H3 


ow 


609 


630 


83 


70 


100 


' 56 



Total . 

Mentally retarded 

Specific learning disabled . . 
Seriously emotionally disturbed. 
Orthopedically impaired . 

Deaf 

Health impaired . . 

^Speech impaired 

Hard of hearing . . .. 
Visually handicapped 
Multihandicapped. 
Deaf/hard of hearing *^y* 
Deaf/blind- 1 . 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Qfflce fo^Speclal Education, unpublished tabulations. 
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Spedaf Oanrooqi Teachers Employed to Meet Full Educational Opportunities Goal for the Handicapped % 



Of the over 100,000 special 
classroom teachers employed 
in -the 1978-79 school year, . 
46,000 were teachers of the 
mentally retarded and 
another 21,000 were teachers 
• of the specific learning ^ 
disabled. * * . 



^ . Mentally retard 
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Specific learning 
disabilities • 



.Seriously emotionally 
" disturbed . 

Orthopedically impaired 
Deaf 

Health impaired * 
Speech impaired 
Hard of hearing 
- Visually handicapped . 
" Multihandicapped 



Deaf/hard of hearing 



Deaf/Wind 




■ 

■ 
■ 

■ 

i 
i 

i 

i 



T 



T 



T 



f > 



V 



10,000 20.000 30,000 -40,000 
a Number of teactws of special dasjes employed ' 
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Data Sources 



the information presented in this report derives from 
severs^ sources, including Federal and State agenpies, . 
private research- organizations, "and professional 
associations. The data are obtained using several 
research methods including universe and sample 
surveys, administrative records, and statistical projec- 
'ti<jns. * . 



. t ~ .^gatherec 
in companng^datr sc hbols. 
of differences in 0 fhighc 



Particular caxe should be taken in 
from different Sources because 
reference; periods, operational defiiiitions, and collec- 
n techniques: Additionally, all data entries 'are sub- 
ject Jp errors such. as faulty survey desigh, incomplete 
/response, incorrect processing, or biased interpreta-, 
tions. 

* 

The accompanying* guide is designed to acquaint the 
reader with sources consulted' in t^e urepiiKion of 
this reports Go^rnment contributions are described 
first, followed Jby private research ^professional 
associations. Additional, information can be obtained 
by contacting directly the contributing organization. 

National Center for Education Statistics 

'The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
is the primary Federal agency for collecting, analyz- 
ing, and reporting of education statistics. In addition, 
NCES assists State data-collection activities in an 
effort to promote efficiency and comparability. The 
National Center for Education Statistics collects data 
primarily through census or sample surveys of educa- 
tional institutions^KCES also sponsors surveys pf 
individuals designed to chart the post-high school 
experiences of young Americans, the employment out- 
comes of recent college graduates, and the life-long 
learning activities of adults. * 



Surveys. of Educational Institutiohs * 
Institutional characteristics obtained through several 
purveys provide information on^ school enrollment, 
organization, and support. Data on public elemen- 
tary/secondary schools are^cQU^ed-OTi^ 
State departmentsjctf-ediiCation. Statistics oh privately 
cpntrolled-^elementary/secondary Education are; 
"ered periodically? from the ;uni verse of: nonpublic 
Annual surveys are also taken of institutiohs 
higher education, These surveys cover a?variety of 
subject areas including students, faculty, degrees, 
libraries, and, .finance. Data on noncollegiate t and; 
vocational postsecondary education- are collected 
> periodically on a sample basis. More detailed informa- 
tion on survey instruments, sampling frames, and 
methodology can be obtained through the individuaf 
reports. " - - . " ' 

" / ""7 * 

Surveys of Individuals * * N '.« % \ v * 

' High School ancH&yond 

High School -and Beyond is a national longitudinal 
- study of the cohorts s of ^1980 high school seniors and 
sophpmores in the United States. The base-year survey 
was conducted in spnnAl980. The study sampling 
frame included over 1,100 high schools wifhp6 seniors 
, and 36 sophomores 'per school/ Over 30,000 
sophomores and 28J000 seniors ejuoljed in 1,015 
public ai\d private schools across tthe Nation par- 
ticipated ifi/^he base-year siirve>i The samples repre- 
sent the Nation's 10th and 12th grade populations, 
totalling, about 3,800,000 sophomores and 3,000,000 
'seniors in more^than 21,000 schbols in spring 1980. ' 

Questionnaire and cognitive tests were administered to 
each student fn the sample* In addition, .the admin- 
istrator in each selected school filled' out a question- 
naire about the school; teachers in. each school were 
asked to make comments on students in the sample; 
twins in the sample were identified and their counter- 
0 jgart twins were also surveyed; and a sample of parents 
of sophomores . and seniors (about 3,600 for each 
cohort) was surveyed primarily for information von 
financing of ^higher education. 

Further information is available from the U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Division of Multilevel Ecjupation 
Statistics) Lon'gitudinalStudies Branch, 400 Maryland 
Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202. 
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National Longitudinal Stuay of the High SchoohClass 
of 1972 ' ; \ 

^ the National Longitudinal S^udy of the- High School 

t" Class of 1972 periodically queries a national sample of 
the 1972 high school seniors to <^hart their educational, 
vocationil,'and personal developments Initiated in the 
spring of* 1972, over 1,000 public^and private schools 
.and nearly 18,CbO students participated. Four 
followup surveys have been conducted since the 1972 

\ base-year survey In fall 1973, fail 19J4; fall 1976, and 
\fall 1979. The original sample design was a deeply 
stratified twdrst^ge probability sample with schools as 

• first-stage sampkng .units and students as second-stage 
units: The. first/stage sampling frame was constructed* 

* from; computerized school files maintained by the 
Office of Education and by the National Catholic 
, EducaUbn Ajwpciation. The schools were, then strat- 
ified ^according to various criteria and . randdmly 
selected 'within strata. Except for schools in low 
income, areas or with high black entailments y ahd* 
schools wjth ; small enrollment the schools were 
sampled vvith equal, probability arid wijhout replace- 

• merit. -From each sefceted school, 18 > studehts were 
randomly chosen to participate. The samples represent - 

JSxt Nation's 12th grade ^enrollment* in '1972 in all 
public ari& private schools! ' * 

Further ^information is available from the U.S. 
Depa^ment of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion /Statistics, -Division of Multilevel Education 
sties, Longitudinal Studies Branch, 400 Maryland 
Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202. 



Revtnt College Graduate Survey 
The 1978 Recent College Graduate Survey is the 
second in a series of biennial surveys providing infor- 
mation on employment and earnings prospects for col- 
lege graduates. The 'data address several issues, 
including the economic returns of a college education, 
the supply and demand of professiraal personnel, and 
the relationship of Federal assistance-to employment / 
and postbaccal&urcate education. . . ■ 

' To obtain the data^ the Recent College Graduate' 
survey used a two-stage sample. For the first stage, a 
sample of 297 colleges and ^universities offering a 

' bachelor's or master's degree was selected. The 
universe of schools was stratified by percent of 
-graduates with degrees in education, by 'control, by 
whether or not the school emphasized special, educa-' 
tion, and by geographic region. A sample of 30 
predominantly black institutions was included in the 
total of 297 institutions. 

For the second-stage sample, a listing of graduates 
with bachelor's and master's degrees was obtained 
from the' selected schools. The graduates were 
stratified by level and by type of degree, and were then 
selected through systematic sampling. For the 1978 
survey, 283 of the 297 schools responded (95 percent) 
and 7,922 graduates of the 11,025 in the sample 
responded (72 percent)* 

Additional information can be obtained from the U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, Division of Elementary and Secondary. 
Education Statistics, Population Surveys .Branch, 400 ' 
Maryland Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202. 
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Adult Education Participation Survey 
The Adult Education, participation Survey was con- 
ducted by the Bureau of the Census as a supplement to 
the Current Population Survey for the National 
Center.for Education Statistic*. The 1978 f survey is thi 
fourth in a series of triennial reports begun in 1969. 
The survey, provides a broad picture of. part-time 
educational activity, within and outside ,the regular 
school system, reporting on adult .education as' used 

« for occupational purposes, for general education and 
infonnatioh, and for life enrichment. The sample was 

" composed of 54 t 000 households in;the 50 States and 
the District of .Columbia and data were collected 

: about a^ult education participation or approximately 

• two-persons within each household. tf 

In 1978, a4ult education activities of full-time students 
in high school or college were included for the first 
time in the counts of participation in adult education. 
In the 1978 survey, information on courses taken by 
full-time students in occupational programs of 
, 6-months or itiore duration was collected, "but was 
* excluded from the participation counts in the adult 
education statistics. The ,1978 survey reports sepa- 
rately « the population characteristics for programs of 
6-months or more duration, as well as fot full-time 
students. Course characteristics are reported 'for par- 
ticipants in adult education, including data on courses 
taken for job-related reasons, and for courses spon- 
sored by 2-year colleges and vocational-technical insti- 
tutes and by vocational schools. 

Further information is, available Jrom the U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, bivisidn of Postsecondary and Voca- 
tional Education Statistics, Adult and ; Vocational 
Education Statistics Branch, 400 Maryland Avenue 
SW, Washington, DC 20302. c 



National Institute of Education 

National Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Writing Achievement, 1969-197* 
Under contract with the Education Commission of the 
States, the National Assessment of Educational Pro- 
cess (NAEP) collects data on achievement of young 
^Americans in several subject' areas. Results are 
reported for each age level and by region, sex, racial 
^group, parental education, and size and type of com- 
munity, using weighted percentages of correct 
responses. Each reported percentage i^an estimate of 
the'percentage of persons in a given group yrtio could 
have given a certain acceptable response to a specifid ' 

exercise. ^ * 

' ^» 

* The writing assessment was administered to 9-, 13-, 
and 17-year-old stjidents in school years 1969-70,. 

v> 1973-74, and 1978-79. Each of thejhree assessments 

" employed a stratified, multistage probability sample 
design. About 2,400 to 2,600 responses were collected 

Jot any given writing task. To obtain representative 
subsamples of descriptive *nd narrative papers, scien- 
tific probability subsamples were drawn from the {otal 
National Assessment samples. Descriptive and nar- 
rative exercises were evaluated holistically and in terms 
of cohesion and * rhetorical effectiveness. The 
assessments were not administered to intact^ 
cla5srdoms; rather, they were given to randomly 
selected groups yvho might or might not be receivings 
the same writing instruction. * ^ 

More detailed information can be obtained from the 
Education.Cqmmission of the States, National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress, Suite 700, 1860 Lincoln 
Street, Denver,. Colorado 80295. 
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Study of Minimum Competency Testing Programs 
The ; Study of Minimum Competency Testing 
Programs, a project contracted through National 
Evaluation Systems, Incorporated, was based upon 
information gathered about 31 State and 20 local 
district testing programs across the United State3, On- 
site visits ware conducted forthe purpose of collecting 
.information, both published and informal, about each 
program's policy, implementation,'* and standards. 
One set of discussion guidelines provided a framework 
for the conduct of each site visit, while tbt^allection 
of published documents about a program Before the 

- visit enabled the interviewer to focus on those ^ques- 
tions which were not answered by the documents. 
Each site visit, therefore, wasAailored to the particular 

^ ' program under study. 

- A fuller description can be obtained by contacting the 
^National Evaluation Systems, Incorporated, 30 

Gatehouse Xoad, Box 226, Amherst, Massachusetts 

01004. , » 

\ 

Office for Civil Rights * 

State, Regiortol, and National Sum„.-.ies of Data 
""from the J 978 Civil Righ^Survey of Elementary and 

Secondary Schools . 
' The 1978 Civil Rights Survey of Elemental^ and 
Secondary Schools, a study contracted through' 
• Killalea Associates, Incorporated, was designed to 
address issues concerning educational discrimination 
'on the basis of race or ethnicity, sex, or handicapping 
conditions at the ^elementary/secondary level. The 
survey provides information on minority enrollmeht, 
limited- or non-English-speaking enrollment, 
disdplinary actions, composition of graduating class, 
and j^ticipation in traditionally single sex courses. 
* Other*a#eas addressed zoncern participation in special 
education and architectural accommodations for the 
physically handicapped. 



The survey collected data from 6,049 school districts, 
selected, as a sample of the approximately 11,500 
districts that enroll at least 300 students. The results 
were based on responses to questions from mail-in 
survey forms. The survey was designed Co include in- 
formation from each school district in the sample and 
from the 54,000 schools in those districts. For a review 
of data quality and of the two forms used in the survey 
(OS/CR 101 and OS/CR 102), refer to the User's 
Guide to the Data File: Fall 1978 Elementary $nd 
Secondary Schocfcr Civil' Rights Survey, Killalea 
Associates, Incorpfirated, February 1980* 

More detailed information can be obtained from the 
IAS. Department of Education, Office for Civil 
Rights, Survey and Data Analysis Branch, 400 
Maryland Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202. 

1978-1979 Special Purpose Facilities(ckc Rights 
Survey 

The Special Purpose Facilities Survey, contracted 
through DBS Corporation and Opportunity Systems 
Incorporated, was designed to collect data from- 
facilities designed primarily for the handicapped 
which were eithei operated by the State or substan- 
tially supported by the State. These included privately 
owned facilities as well, as government^ owned 
facilities. Data for the reporFwere obtained from 
2,052 facilities located in the fifty 'States -and the 
District of Columbia. Information was collected on 
staffing, children in . residence; children being 
educated, and types of programs offered. V 
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Respondents to the survey were to include all State- 
operated or State-supported institutions for the handi- 
capped, excluding those administered by local school 
districts. A consolidated lift of such, facilities, 
. however, did not exist. In an effort to construct a list, 
OCR obtained information from the Bureau for the 
Education of the Handicapped, the National Institute 
of; Mental Health, and various State education agen- 
cies, the final data basecontains the best universe of 
''State-operated or State-supported facilities which 
could be obtained. 

■ • i v 

Further information is available from the U.S. 

f ' > Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights, 
Survey and Dat* Analysis Branch, 400 Maryland „ 
Avenue SW, Washington, DC 20202. 

; \ * * 1 

Office of Prog/am Evaluation 

Study of Program Management Procedures in the 
Campus-Based and Basic Grant Programs 
« ; Conducted in the winter and spring of 1979, the Study 
of Program Management Procedures in the Campus- 
- Based and Basic .Grant Programs was designed to 
evaluate- institutional * and Federal administrative 
- policies and procedures as they influence the extent to 
which- the program^ are- fulfilling their legislative 
* goals. The Study of the Impact ofthc Middle Income 
Student Assistance Act (MISAA), a followup posttest 
• effort, was designed to assess the distribution of finan- 

* cial aid to students from middle income, families and 

* was conducted by Applied Management Sciences, 
Incorporate^. Data were collected from approx- 
imately 12.000 aid recipients and 4,000 non-recipients 

V~7— from 174 postsecondary institutions. A student mail 
survey was implemented in three waves, with the last ' 
two serving as followiips for non-respondents. 

More detailed information can be obtained by* 
contacting Applied Management Sciences, Incor- 
porated, 963 Wayne Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 
20910. 
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Bureau of the Census J 

Current Population Survey 
The Bureau of the Census provides data through a 
regular program of data collection and through sup- 
plements conducted*" for other organizations. The . > 
Census mechanism fof dita collection'cited most /r* 
quently in this report is ttfc Current Populaticm Survey 
(CPS). Thc.data on prcprimary and adult education 
and on educational attainment* andialjor force par- 
ticipation of The population were collected from the 
CPS'or supplements to it: \ - 

The primary purpose of the CPS is to obtain a 
monthly measure of labor force participation for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics^ It .gathers data- on the 
employment status, of the civilian resident nonitvstitUr 
tionalized population, 16 years oid*and pver. In addi- 
tion, it provides monthly population estimates as well 
as annual data on suchxharacteristics of the popula- 
tion as income, schooling, a^e, racial/ethnic member- 
ship, sex; marital status, and living arrangemwts. 
Various governmental agencies utilize CPS to obtain 
specific information. 
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The current CPS sample is spread over 614 areas 
covering each of the 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. Approximately 54,000 occupied housing 
units comprise the sampling frame sites ipr interviews ' 
each month. Of this number, 2,500 occupied units, on 
the average, are visited without obtaining interviews ( 
because the occupants" are not found at home ^fter 
jrepeated calls, or are unavailable for some other 
Reason. In addition to the 2,500, about 10,000 sample 
units are visited during an average month, but are 
found to be vacant or the occupants are not available 
to be interviewed. N rr-, 

[ \ - — • ' 

More det ailed-information is contained in Series P-20 
reports/ available from the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, DC 20233: 

Suryey^ of Income and Education 
In response ,to the, Education Amendments of 1974, 
the Survey of Income and Education (SIE) was 
designed to yield State estimates of target-group 
^populations— specifically, school-age children in 
\poverty and persons of limited English-speaking abil- 
ity. The survey revised the 1§70 Census poverty counts 
and provided, for the first time, State data on persons 
of limited English-speaking ability. In 'addition, the 
SIE also supplied needed. data on the handicapped 
population and the population interested in further 
education but not currently enrolled. 

Because of its ' special reporting requirements, the 
Survey of Income and Education deviated somewhat 
from the procedures employed in the Current Popula- 
tion Surveys. To report at the State levelj the survey 
was designed to furnish estimates with approximately 
the same statistical reliability for each State. This 
required a larger sample/ 190,000 households, 
distributed throughout the United States and the 
District pf Columbia. Because of the respondent seh- 
sitivity anticipated for the income items, 'personal 
•interviewing was chosen over the usual telephone 
mode. 

More detailed information is available from the U.S. 
D^sutment of--eommerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Population Division, Washington, DC 20233. 



Government Finance Survey : 
The Governments Division o{ tife Bureau of the Cen- 
sus aimually collects and reports data on Federal, * 
'State, and local jeveuues, and expenditures. The 
School System Study, a supplement to the local, 
government data collection activities, was based on the 
universe ^/ local £chool districts as defined for finan- 
cial purposes. 

More detailed information is available from the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of^the Census, 
Governments Division, Washington, DC 20233.H V 

Gallup Poll - . <a ; « 

Public Attitudes Toward the Public Schools Survey 
Through funding provided by the Institute for 
Development of Educational Activities, Incorporated 
(I/D/E/A), the Gallup Poll conducts annual surveys 
of the public's attitudes toward education. Each year 
the Poll Interviews appro)cimately 1,600 adults, 
representative * o£ the civilian noninstituticnalized 
population 18 years old and over. 

The sample used, in the twelfth annual survey was 
comprised of a total or 1,547 respondents and is 
described as a modified probability. sample of the Na- 
tion. Personal, in-home interviewing was conducted in 
all areas of the Nation and in all types of communities. 
The saipple design included stratification by size of 
community jand region. 

For more detailed information, contact I/D/E/A 
—Kettering, Information and Services, P.O. Box 446, 
Melbourne, Florida 32901. 
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National Opinion Research Center 

Genefll Social JSurveys 

The General Social Surveys, sponsored by the Roper 
Public Opinion Research* Center and, the 'National 
Science Foundation, is designed as a program of social 
indicator research. The survey has been conducted 
during February, March f and April since 1972. After 
1978,,data collection became biennial. „ 

The universe sampled in the$e surveys is the tbtai 
noninstitutionalized English-speaking population of 
the continental United States, 18 years old and over. 
The sample size has averaged about 1,500 respondents 
each year. Befbn5T975,Jhp. sample was a multi-stage 
area probability sample to the block or segment level 
with quota sampling used at the block level. The 1975 
•and 1976 surveys used a transitional sample design, 
i.e., one-half full probability and one-half bloQk 
qliota. The General Social Survey r then switched to a 
full probability-sample for the 1977, 1978, and 1980 
• surveys. The national probability sample was a 
Stratified,- .multi-stage area probability sample *of 
clusters of households in the continental Uftifed 



States. The clusters of households were dwdedlrrtb 
"TepIIcatpd subsamples in-order to facilitate estimation, 
of the variance of sample estimators of population 
characteristics. <■ v . . * * 

For more information, contact the National Opimon 
Research Center, 6030 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois 60637. ^ * 

1 

Corporation for Public Broadcasting 

A Study of Public RadiorStations' Educational Ser- 
TicesT978-79 NT " ; 

The-study-was-irttended traissist the management of. 
public radio stations and educational institutions in 
examining the educational services provided in local 
broadcasting areas. Also, it wasuntended to. support 
" othernationid organizations involved in public radio. 
It describes and analyzes the educktiojial services pro- 
vided by public jradio. stations tolelementary, secon- 
dary., and.postsecondary educational institutions and 
learners throughout the United Sufe." 



In the fall of 1978, each of 202 CPB-qualified public 
radio stations in the 50 States, D.C.,- and U.S. Ter- 
ritories was sent a screcner survey to determine which 
stations provided educational .services of any sort. Of 
the 202 stations, 191 responded, 88 of which reported ^ 
that they provided some educational services (44 per- 
cent). Those 88 stations were then mailed a copy ot the 
Biennial Educational Radio Survey instrument for 
1978-79 of which 72:(82 percent) were completed and 
returned. The remaining 16 stations were contacted by 
phone. Those stations, however, were not included in 
the analyses of the report sHite'they did not respond to 
the detailed survey. Although. 72 responses were 
received, JiO of the respondents reversed.the informa- 
tion reported .on the screcner and indicated that they 
provided neither elem?ntary/secondaty nor 
postsecondary programing or services. Those 10 
, respondents were dropped from the study. Conse- 
quently, the analyses were based on the experiences of 
62 licensees. . ^ 

Further information ~^be obtained by contacting the 
Corporationyror Public Broadcasting, Office of 1 
'Educational Activities, 1111 Sixteenth Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. 

A Study of Public Televisions* Educational Services 
1978-1979 

.The.purpose of tfie survey was to prdvide recent infor- 
mation enabling management of public television sta- 
tions and educational institutions to examine the in- 
structional services available through public television. 
It was also intended to assist planners at ether 
organizations who are involved and interested in 
public television ^d^i^ sfcrVicesrto* American educa- 
tion. 
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In spring 1979, the Biennial Educational Television 
, Survey (BETS), forms- wefTlent to 166 licensees. 
•Although there were more than 275 stations in the 
. United States at that time, in many instances, twp.or 
• more stations were licensed to a single licensee. "The 
questionnaires were sent to the general manager of 
each licensee. Two followup mailings and a m^ilgram 
' werefsent 'to non-responding licensees. The survey 
resulted in a jeturn of 144 forms Representing 
responses from 155 of*166 licensees (93 percent). (In 
eleven cases a single agency responded for two of more 
licensees.) telephone .calls determined that two of the 
-^eleven non-respondenti were not on the-air during^ 
1978-79 while two othefuion-responding licensees of- 
fered §o instroctional ^television services during • 
1.978-79. Coijsequently, onw seven licensees (four per- 
cent) were considered to bp non-respondents. The ef- 
fcctive.response rate to the national survey, therefore, 
wai 159 of 166 licensees (9$ percent). ^ 

More information can be*obtained by contacting the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting, Office of 
. Educational Activities, 1J11 Sixteenth Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20036. ' 



The Chronic of Higher Education 

Higher Education Faculty Survey 
The higher education faculty salary survey was design- 
ed-and conducted for The Chronicle by John Ivlinter 
Associates of Boulder, Colorado, a research organiza- 
tion specializing in higher education studies. The 
survey was intended to provide current data on faculty 
salaries, and for the first time on a national basis, 
reported salaries and changes in salary by N discipline as 
wfcU as rank. 

The sample was drawn from a list of 500,000 faculty 
members employed by~4-year public and private col- 
leges and universities and public 2-year colleges. Ex- 
cluded from the survey were faculty members In 2-year 
rrivate colleges, colleges with enrollment below 500, 
and faculties of law and medicine. The- list was 
stratified into 24 cells. The file in eftch cell was struc- 
tured by faculty names within their employing institu- 
tion. Each cell was sampled systematically with a ran- 
dom start to draw 200 names for, each cell. Response 
was relatively even across cells and weighty to repre- 
sent full-time faculty meinbers on 5-month or 
10-month contracts. Respondents' employers included 
967 different institutions. , 

< 

A fuller description of the survey can be obtained by 
contacting John Minter Associates, Box 107, Boulder, 
Colorado 80308. 
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Definitions of 
Selected Terms 



The following terms are defined as they generally 
-apply* -in. -the. .text. Readers interested in more 
technical, detailed definitions should refer to the ap- 
propriate National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) Handbook. 

Adult education: Courses and other organized educa- 
tional activities tajken by persons 17 years of age and 
over, other than courses taken by full-time students 
in programs leading toward a high school diploma or 
an acaaemic degree and other than occupational pro- 
grams of six months or more duration. The report in- 
cludes all -courses, takejp for credlPby part-time 
students, Provider^ of instruction include public and 
private educational v institutions, business and in- 
dustry, governmental agencies, private community 
organizations, x atnd tutors. (The definition applies 
specifically to data from the NCES Participation in 
Adult Education Survey).,-* 

Aggregate United States: The 50 States, District of 
Columbia/ and outlying areas— Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa, Guam, the Virgin Tslands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Nor- 
/ them Mariana Islands. Several NCES surveys report 
data for the aggregate United States. However, data 
pertain to the 50 States and the District of Columbia, 
unless otherwise noted. 

Auxiliary enterprises /higher education): Services to 
students, faculty, or other staff for which a fee is 
charged that is directly related to, but not necessarily 
equal tojhe cost of service (e.g., dormitories, food 
service, aXd student stores). 



Bachelor's degree: A degree granted for the suc- 
cessful completion of a baccalaureate program of 
studies, usually requiring at least 4 years (or equiva- 
lent) of full-time college-level study. 



Capital outlay?' A:i expenditure which results in the * 
acquisition of fixed assets or additions to fixed assets 
vHiich are presumed to have benefits for more than 
one year. It is an expenditure for land or existing 
buildings, improvements of grounds, construction of „ 
buildings, remodeling of buildings, initial or addi-* 
tional replacement of equipment. 

Central cities: The largest citjrwith-5<hO0O-or-more — 
inhabitants in a Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMSA)*. A smaller city within an SMSA may 
also qualify if it has,at least 250,000, inhabitants or 
has a population of one-third or more of that of the 
largest city and a minimum population of 25,000. An 
exception occurs whe|ejwo cities have contiguous 
boundaries and constitute, for economic and social 
purposes, a single community of at least 50,000, the 
smaller of which must have a population of at least 
15,000., 

College: A postsecondary school which offers 
general or liberal arts education, usually leading to a 
first degree. For the purposes of this report, junior 
colleges and community colleges are included under 
this terminology. \ ^ fr 

College enrollment: Enrollment in a course that leads 
to a bachelor's, master's, professional, or doctorate • 
degree, excluding vocational certification. (This 
definition applies specifically to data collected by the 
"Bufeauof WCensusrCurrent Population Surveys), , 
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Competency-based certification: The general process 
by which a State (or agency or organization 
authorized by the State) provides a credential to an 
individual. Processes may require individuals to 
demonstrate a mastery of minimum' essential generic 
and specialization competencies and other related 
criteria adopted by the board through a comprehen- 
sive written examination and through other pro- 
cedures that may^be prescribed by the board of 
educational examiners. . ' % 

Constant dollars: Dollar amounts that have been ad- 
juste d by means of pri ce and cost indexes to eliminate 
inflationary tactors~and allow direct comparison 
across years.. 

Core current expenditures: Measure of total expen- 
ditures excluding transportation and food service 
costs, used in interstate comparisons. 

Corporal punishment: Infliction of physical punish- 
ment to the body of a student by a school employee 
for disciplinary reasons. 

Current dollars: Dollar amounts that have not been 
adjusted to compensate for inflation. 

Current funds expenditures (higher education): 
Money spent to meet current operating costs in- 
cluding salaries, wages, utilities, student services, 
public service, research libraries, scholarships and 
fellowships, auxiliary enterprises, hospitals, and in- 
dependent operations. Excludes loans, capital expen- 
ditures, and investments. 



Current funds revenues: Monty .received .during the 
currenr*{iscal year from revehue which can be used to 
pay obligations currently due, and surpluses reap- 
propriated for the current* fiscal year. 

Direct expenditures: Payment to employees, sup- 
pliers, contractors} beneficiaries, and other final reci- 
pients of governmental payments, i.e., all expen- 
ditures othej than intergovernmental expenditures. 
(This definition applies specifically to data collected 
by the Bureau of thrf*Census, Government Finance 
Surveys). 

Distributive education: Programs oro<xupattorial in- 
struction in the field of distribution and marketing. 
Emphasis is on the development of attitudes, skills 
and understanding related to marketing, merchandise 
ing and management. Instruction is offered at the 
secondary, postsecondary, and adult education levels 
and is structured to meet the requirements for gainful 
employment/arid entrepreneurship at specified oc- 
cupational levels. 

, <? 
Doctor's degree: An earned degree tarrying the title 
of Doctor. The Doctor of Philosophy degree (Ph.D) 
is the highest academic degree, and requires mastery 
within a field of knowledge and demonstrated ability 
to perform scholarly research. Other .doctorates are 
awarded for fulfilling specialized requirements in 
professional fields, such as education (Ed.D.), 
musi&I arts (D.M.A.), business' administration 
(D.B.A.), and engineering (D.Eng. or D.E.S.). Many 
doctor's degrees in both academic and professional 
fields require an earned master's degree as a prere-> 
qufcite. First-professional degrees, such as M.D. and 
D.D.S. are counted' separately and are not included 
• under this heading. 
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Dropouts: Persons not enrolled in. school and not 
high school graduates. (This definition applies 
specifically to data collected by the Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Survey). 

Elementary school: A school classified as elementary 
by State and local practice and composed of any span 
oT grades not above grade 8. A preschool or 
kindergarten school is included under this heading 
only if it is an integral wpt of an elementary school- 
or a regularly established school system. 

it' 

ExperuMhtrcs: Charges incurred, whether paid or un- 
paid ,v$ich. are presumed to benefit the current fiscal 
year* For elementary/secondary schools, these in- 
clude.^}} charges for current outlays for education, 
plus capital outlays and interest on schppl debt. For 
institutions of higher education, these include current 
outlays plus capital outlays. For government, these 
include charges net of recoveries and other correcting 
.transaction— other than for retirement oi debt, in- 
vestment in securities* extension of credit, or as agen- 
cy transactions. Government expenditures include • 
only external transactions, such as the provision of 
perquisites cr other payments in kind. Aggregates for 
groups of ^oyernments exclude intergovernmental 

transactions amonglhe governments.^ 

• -. 

Expulsion: Permanent exclusion of a student from 
school for disciplinary reasons. 

Family:. A unit consisting of a household head and 
one or more other persons living in the same 
' household who are related to the head by blood, mar- 
riage, or adoption; all persons in a household who 
are related to the- head are regarded as members of 
his (her) family. 



First-professional degree: A degree that* signifies 
both (a) completion of the academic requirements for 
beginning practice in a given profession and (b) a- 
level of professional skill beyond that normally re- 
quired for a bachelor's degree. Thisllegree usually is 
based on a program requiring at least 2 academic 
years of work prior to entrance and a totatof at least 
6 academic years of ^ork to complete the degree, pro^ 
gram, including both prior-required college work and 
the. professional program itself. First-professional 
.degrees are awarded in fields such as^dentistry 
(D.D.S. or D.M.D.), medicine (M.D.), optometry 
. (O.D.). osteopathic medicine (D.O.), < podiatric 
medicine (D.P.M.), veterinary medicine (D.V.M.), 
l^w (J.D.)» and theological professions (M.Div. of" 
M.H.L.). 

First-time college students: Students not previously 
enrolled in any institution df higher education. (This N 
definition applies specifically to data collected by the 
American Council of Education, .Cooperative In- 
stitutional Research Program, National Freshman 
Norms). \ * 

, Fuli-tims instructional faculty (higher education): 
Those members of the staff of an educational institu- 
tion who are employed on a full-time basis and whose 
major regular assignment is instruction. 

Full-time students (higher education): Students 
-enrolled in courses with total credit equal to at^ast ^ 
75 percenTofthe-nprinal full-time course load." 
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Geographic regions: J) Regions used by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis and by the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress, as follows: 



Northeast 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
^'District of Columbia 
Maine- t *• 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
r flew Hampshire 
New Jersey 
1 j New.York 
t Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
^ Vermont ♦ 

Central 
Illinois " 
Indiana 
Iowa^ 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
k . Missouri * " , 4 
Nebraska 
North Dakdta 
"Ohio 
Sfuth Dakota 
Wisconsin 



Southeast 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
t Georgia 
Kentucky 
•Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
West-Virginia 

West 

Alaska 

Arizona 

California-- 

Colorado 

Hawaii* 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada ' 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Washington 
Wyoming 



2) Regions and divisions used by the U.S. Depart* 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, in Cu^ 
rent PopuIation,Survey tabulations, as follows:. 

Northeai 



wast 
(New England) 
Maine. , . ^ 
New Hampshire 
Vermont' 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 

(Middle Atlantic) 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania ? 



South 

(South Atlantic) 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District of Columbia 

Virginia 

West- Virginia 

North Carolina' 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

(East South-Central) 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

(West South Central) 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 



NorthfCentral 
(East North Central) 
Ohio" 
Indiana ■ 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

(West North Central) 
Minnesota 
^Iqwa 

Missouri * 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas. • 

West * 

(Mountain) 

Montana . 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona * - 

Utah 

Nevada J • . ; 

(Pacific) * 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Alaska 

Hawaii 
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Gifted and talented: Students who by. virtue of 

# outstanding abilities are capable of high performance 
and who require differentiated educational programs 
and/or services beyond those normally provided by 
the regular schooj program. Such pupils include 
those with demonstrated achievement and/or poten- 
tial, ability in any of the following areas singly or in 
combination: (1) general intellectual ability, (2) 
specific academic aptitude, (3) creative or productive 
thinking, (4) leadership ability, (5) visual or pcrform- 

, ing arts, (6) psychomotor, abilities. 

* Handicapped: A "handicapped" person is ont who 
fiaT7>ne or i^^e ^f thTlsxceptionalities defined 
below, whether or not' he or she requires special 
education.. 

Educable mentally retarded A condition of mental 
retardation which includes students who^are 
educable in the? academic, social, and occupational 
areas even though moderate supervision may be 
necessary. 

trainable mentafly retarded A condition of men-, 
tal retardation which includes stuttenjs who are 
capable of only very limited meaningful achieve- 
ment, jn the- traditional basic academic skills but 
who. are capable of profiting fron programs' of 
training in self-care and simple job or vocational 

skills. , i 

u 

£ Hard of hearing A hearing impairment, whether 
* permanent or fluctuating, which adversely affects 
a student's educational performance but which is 
not included under the definition of "deaf" in this 
, f section. 

Deaf t A hearing impairment which is so severe that 
{he student is impaired in processing linguistic in- 
formation through hearing, with or without ampli- 
fication, which adversely affects educational per- 
- • forinance. 



, Speech impaired A communication'disorder, such 
as stuttering, impaired articulation, a language im- 
pairment, or a voice impairment, which, adversely . 
affects a student's educational performance. 

Visually handicapped A visual impairment which, 
even with correction, adversely affects a student's- 
^educational performance. This term includes both 
partially seeing and blind children. *• 

Seriously f emotionally disturbed A condition ex- 
hibiting; one or more of the following characteris- ■ 
tics over a long^ period of time and to a marked 
degree, which adversely affects* educational perfor- 
mance: an inability to leam which cannot be ex- 
plained by intellectual, sensory, or health factors; 
an Inability to build or maintain satisfactory jq^ 
terpersonal relationships with peers and teachers; 
inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under 
normal qscumstwigw-a general pervasive mood 
of unhappiness ^depression; or * tendency to 
develop physical symptoms or fears associated 
with personal or school problems. The term in- 
. eludes children who are schizophrenic or autistic. 

Orthopedically impaired A~ severe orthopedic im- 
pairment which adversely affects a student's 
educational performance. The term includes im- 
pairments caused by congenital anomaly, disease, * 
and other causes. * 

Other health impairment Limited strength, vitali- 
ty, or alertness, due to chronic or acute health pro- 
blems such .as a* heart condition, tuberculosis; 
rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell 
anemia, herfiophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, 
leukemia, or diabetes, which adversely affects a . 
student's educational performance. 
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Specific learning disability A disorder in one or 
more of the basic psychological processes involved 
in understanding or irr using language, spoken or 
written, which may manifest itself in an imperfect, 
ability to listen, think, speak, read, mite, spell, or 
to, do mathematical calculations. The term includes 
such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain in- 
jury, minimal brain ^dysfunction, dyslexia, and 
developmental asphasia. The term dcfes not include 
children who have learning problems which are 
primarily the result of-yisual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps, of mental retardation, pr of environ- 
mental,; cultural,,or i&on^^di^ 

Deqf-blind Concomitant hearing and visual inu 
pairment$ the*, combination of which, causes such 
severe communication and othen developmental 
and educational probfems that thy cannot be ac- 
commodated in special education programs solely 
for deaf or blind students. 

Multihandicapped * Concomitant impairments 
(such * as mentally retarded-blind, mentally 
retarded-orthopedically impaired, etc.), the com- 
bination; of which causes such severe educational 
problems that they cannot be accommodated in 
special education programs solely for one of the 
impairments. The term does not include deaf-blind 
students. This category includes those students 
who are severely or profoundly mentally retarded. 
* * . 

\High school: A secondary school offering the final 
fears of high school work necessary for graduation, 
pually including grades 10, 11 , 12 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or 
ades 9, 10, 11, and 12 (in a 6-2-4 plan). 

Higher^ education: Study, beyond the secondary 
school level at an institution that offers programs ter- 
minating in an associate, baccalaureate, or higher 
degree. 



Holistic score: An overall rating of quality relative'to^ 
others assessed, without regard to specific aspects of- 
the assignment. It is a rank order from best to worst 
and dees not, identify errors or specific problems. 

Junior High school: A separately organized and 'ad- 
ministered secondary school intermediate between 
the elementary anci senior hign^schools, usually in- 
cluding grades 7, 8, and 9 (in a 6-3-3 plan) or grades 7 
and 8 (in a 6-2^4 plan). . . 

Lalgr force participation rate: The labor force par- 
ticipation rate^ is* the percent— of -the— civilian- 
noninstitutional population in the labor force. 

( ' > A,V 

Limited English speaking: Persons who haxe limited 
ability to understand, speak, or read- English and 
have a primary or home language other than English. 

Master's degree: An earned degree carrying the title 
of Master. One type of Master's degree— including 
the Master of Arts degree (M. A.) and the Master of 
Science degree (M.S.)— usualN is awarded in the 
liberal arts and sciences for advanced scholarship in a 
subject field or discipline and demonstrate ability to 
perform scholarly research. A second type of 
master's degree is awarded for the completion of a 
professionally-oriented program, such as in educa- 
tion (M.Ed.), in business administration (M.B.A.), 
in fine aits (M.F.A.), in music (M.M."), in social 
work (M.S.W.), in put'ic administration (M.P.A.), 
and in other fields. A third typepf master's degree is 
awarded in professional fields for study beyond the 
first-professional degree, such as th€ Master of Laws 
(LL.M.) and Master of Science in various medical 
specializations. 
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Metropolitan-nonmetropolita^ residence: The 
population , residing it? standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SM SA's) constitutes the metropoli- 
tan population. Exceptin New England, an SM SA is 
a county or grQup of contiguous counties which con- 
tains }t least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or mopr, 
*or "twin cities' V with a combined ;popu!ation of at 
least 50,000. In addition to the county, or counties, 
containing such a city or cities, contiguous counties 
are included in an SMSA if, according to certain^ 
criferia^ey areessentially metropolitan ip character' 
and ai;e soaaUyjbd economically integrated with the 
central city. In- New England SMSA's consist of 
towns and cities, rather than counties. 

Minimum competency testing: Measuring the ac- 
quisition of > competence or skills to or beypnd a cer- 
tain specified standard. 

-Modal grade: The grade in which most children of a 
given age are enrolled. 

Noncollegiate postsecondary school: Ah institution 
beyond the high school level that does not offer pro- 
grams terminating in an associate, a baccalaureate, 
or a higher degree. . 

Non*Englig speaking: Persons who do not speak 
English or who do not hear English spoken in their 
residence. 

•Nonreyenue receipts: Amounts received which either 
incur an obligation that must be met at some future 
date or change the form of an asset from property to 
cash and therefore decrease the amount and value of 
school property. Money received from loans, sale of 
bonds, sale of property purchased from capital 
funds, and proceeds *from insurance adjustments 
constitute most of the nonrevenue receipts. 

Part-time students? & student who is carrying less 
than a full course load, as determined by the State, 
local school system/or institution. 



Preprimary program: A set of organized cducatiohal 
experiences for children attending prekindergarteh 
and kindergarten classes including Head Start pro' 
grams. Such programs may be offered by a public or 
private school or by some, other agency. Custodial 
care in private homesas not included. (This definition 
applies specifically to data collected by the Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Survey), 

' *• 

Primary school: A separately organized and ad- 
ministered elementary school for students in the 
lower elementary grades,' usually* including grade 1 
through grade 3 or the equivalent; and sometimes in- 
cluding preprimary years. •..>*"* 

Private control: Control by a nonpublic entity, that 
may be either nonprofit (i.e., tax-exempt) or pro- 
prietary. 

Proprietary school: An educational institution th&t is 
under private control and whose profits derived from 
revenues are subject to taxation. 

Public control: Control by & Federal, State, local, or 
other governmental agency. 

Racial/ethnic ' group: Classification indicating 
general racial or ethnic heritage based on self-, 
identification as in data collected by the Bureau of 
the Census or on observer identification as in uata 
collected by the Office for Civil Rights. These 
categories are in accordance with the Office of 
Management and Budget t standard classification 
' scheme presented below; 



White A person having origins in any of the 
original peoples of Europe, North Africa, or the 
Middle East. 

Blacky A person having origins in any of the black 
racial groups of Africa. . - 

V 

. Hispanic A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, 
Cuban, Central or South American or other 
Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

. Asian or Pacific Islander A person having origins 
in any of the original peoples of the Far East, 
Southeast, Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the 
Pacific Islands. This area includes, for example, 
; China, % India, Japan, Korea, the' Philippine 
Islantts, and Samoa. 

American Indian or Alaskan Native A person hav- 
ing origins in any of the original peoples of North 
America,, and who maintains, [cultural identifica- 
tion through tribal affiliation or community, 
'recognition. ' ] 

Regular day schools: g^te^fpproved elemen- 
tary/secondary fchools offeyrfgat Jeast, one grade 
, beyond kindergarten, attended by students during a , 
part of the day, as distinguished from residential 
schools. Not included in this category are residential 
schools for exceptional children, Federal schools for 
Indians, federally operated schqols on Federal in- 
stallations, and subcollegiate departments of insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Religiously affiliated school: A private school which 
in most cases a parent church group exercises some 
control over or provides some form of subsidy to the 
school. Catholic schools include these affiliated with 
the Roman Catholic Church, including the "private" 
Catholic schools operated by religious orders. Other 
affiliation includes schools associated with other 
religious denominations. An unaffiliated school is 
usually .privately operated "or under control of a 
board of trustees or directors. 



Revenues: All funds received from external sources, 
net of refunds, and correcting transactions.. Noncash 
v transactions such as receipt of services, commodities, 
• or other receipts * 'in kind" are excluded, as are funds 
received from the issuance of debt* liquidation of in- 
vestments, and nonroutine sale of property. 

School district: An educational agency at the local 
level that exists primarily to operate public schools or 
to contract for public schooi setvices. This term is 
used synonymously with the terms "local basic ad- 
ministrative unit" and "local education agency." 

Secondary school: A school comprising any span of 
grades beginning with the next grade following an 
elementary or middle school and ending with or 
below grade 12. 

Student education expenditures (higher education): 
Expenditures for formal instruction and activities 
that are most closely related to instruction. Includes 
instruction and research that are part of regular in- 
structional services (departmental ^search), exten- 
sion- and public service, libraries, physical plant 
operation and maintenance, general administration, 
and other sponsored activities. 

Suspension: Temporary exclusion of a student from 
school for disciplinary reasons for one full school 
day or longer. , 

Tuition and fees: A payment or charge for instruc- 
tion, or compensation for services, privileges, or for 
the use of equipment, books, or other goods. 

& * 

Undergraduate students: Students registered at an in- 
stitution of higher education who have not completed 
requirements for a bachelor's degree. 

Unemployment rate: The number of unemployed* 
persons seeking employment as a percent of the 
civilian labor force. 
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Foundation program . « 
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closings 

enrollment 143, 165 
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faculty .-...*...%...• / 

tenured 

number * 163 

revenues .' - • 

: P - * salaries, instructional staff, by rank 

tuition/fees..-.- 139 

Funds; federal, for education (see: Expenditures, 
Federal sources, Federal education programs) 
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Graduates: * 
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price indexes 
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Instructional television - 19 89 
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International education statistics . . : 261-269 
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Master's degi^es: 

by field df^tudy 
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Mathematics: 
achievement: 

by age group 
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by parental education 
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schools 
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Education 
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Parental expectations for children 

. Parental Involvement 
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postsecondary) 
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revenues 
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Underemployment : * 

Unemployment rate: - 27 ^ 277 
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